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BERLIN IN 1884.—PART IL. 


It has frequently been a matter 
of astonishment to me that intelli- 
gent and even well-educated men 
should form strong opinions of a 
country and its people whose ac- 
quaintance they have made during 
a short visit,—should summon the 
necessary courage to put them all 
down on paper, as if they were 
something valuable, and then find, 
not only publishers to print those 
eggs and superficial impressions 

ut also clever and even learned 

readers who, without further dis- 
cussion or doubt, accept as positive 
truth what is thus placed before 
them. 

Any one who has a taste and a 
certaingift for observing his fellow- 
creatures, and who is conscientious 
enough to examine and -revise his 
observations, understands how dif- 
ficult it is to know thoroughly one 
single, simple human being—man, 
woman, or even child. e will 
generally feel inclined to make re- 
servations when called upon to 
give his opinion on the character 
of anybody, even if he has had 
frequent opportunities of observing 
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that person closely for a long num- 
ber of years. It would take a big 
book to write down all he knows, 
or thinks he knows, about this 
a being ; and yet, if he were | 
told that he had been mistaken, 
and that his judgment had proved 
erroneous, he would scarcely feel 
greatly surprised, and would con- 
sole himself by thinking that error 
is inherent to human nature, and 
that every day brings new lessons 
even to the wisest and most expe- 
rienced of us. 

The difficulty of characterizing 
truthfully and well a single family, 
though all its members may bear 
a strong family likeness to each 
other, will be found still greater, 
nay, almost unsurmountable, by a 
conscientious man. The more he 
thinks about it, the more he finds 
it impossible for him to tell the 
whole truth. ‘He will have to rest 
satisfied if he succeeds in givin 
a fair idea of the most mark 
characteristics of such a family. 
A good and felicitous definition 
from this point of view is that of 
the Roman family of whom it was 
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’ gaid, if one could believe that it 
ever had been said, or that, if it 
was said, the saying was deserved, 
that all its men were brave and 
all its women chaste. But if he 
had to speak of the population of 
a large city or a great country, 
no sensible man would venture to 
pronounce a general judgment. To 
say, Dutchmen are slow, French- 
men witty, Englishmen practical, 
Germans imaginative, Spaniards 
rash and hot-blooded—is just as 
true as the reverse would be: for 
there are thousands of choleric 
Dutchmen; slow, stupid French- 
men; Englishmen who have no 
more idea of business than a child 
has ;} Germans as matter-of-fact 
and gifted with as much sound 
common-sense as may be found in 
any part of the world ; and Span- 
iards as slow, cool, and collected 
as the most phlegmatic of Dutch- 
peasants. 

If any one feels inclined, or is 
* called upon to give his opinion on 


The first thing which strikes an 
Englishman on his arrival at Ber- 
lin is the quiet of its streets: In 
the commercial part of this large 
town, with its 25,000 hottses and 
mtore than a million inhabitants, 
he may observe a quick and lively 
current of business life,—fast- 
driven cabs, taking men with care- 
worn countenances to the Ex- 
change or similar places ; heavily 
laden vans ; omnibuses crammed 
with passengers ; policemen keep- 
‘ing careful watch ; postmen rush- 
ing about with letters and tele- 
grams ; other pedestrians, whose 
particular business no one could 
divine, but who are evidently in 
that peculiar state of excitement 
and hurry caused by the fever of 
money-making ; and lastly, shops 


a town or on a country and its in- 
habitants, because he has seen a 
good deal of them, and has formed 
his judgment from what he has 
observed, he should give as a title 


to his essay the unpretending Ger. . 


man word Beitrag,—that is to say, 
a fragment, a “ contribution,”— 
which may, to a certain degree, 
serve to make a town, a country, or 
a people a little known to those 
who know nothing about them, or 
somewhat better known to those 
who have already acquired some 
knowledge of the subject. 

Such a “ contribution ” to a de- 
scription of Berlin and its society 
in 1884 it is my wish to furnish in 
the following fragmentary sketch. 
I do not pretend to give anything 
like a complete description of that 
town and its inhabitants. I can- 
not tell the whole truth, for I do 
not claim to know it; but, asa 
careful witness and a close ob- 
server, I promise to tell nothing 
but what I believe to be the truth. 


with articles for sale of every im- 
aginable description and quality. 
But all this will not strike the 
foreign visitor as extraordinary 
when compared with the bewilder- 
ing noise and activity which may 
be daily observed in London in 
the crowded streets of the city, or 
with the constantly changing spec- 
tacle offered to the tourist by the 
Parisian Boulevards. What will 
seem strange to him is that the 
quiet place in which he finds him- 
self after having crossed King’s 
Bridge, and left the eastern, com- 
mercial part of Berlin behind him, 
should be the very centre of the 
social, political, military, and scien- 
tific life of the metropolis of the 
powerful German Empire. He 


may still pass through several. 
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streets—such as “ Unter den Lin- 
den,” “ Friedrichstrasse,” ‘ Leip- 
ziger Strasse ’—where there is no 
lack of noise and movement; but 
the general character of the town 
he will find decidedly quiet. 
Pedestrians and carriages can 
easily get along without being 
impeded by the crowd ; and in cer- 
tain large streets, such as “ Wil- 
helmstrasse,” where the palaces of 
Prince Bismarck, Prince George, 
Prince Frederic-Charles and Prince 
Albrecht of Prussia, of the Minis- 
ters of the Royal House, of Jus- 
tice, of the Interior, of Foreign 
Affairs, of War and of Finance, 
and also some of the best public 
hotels of Berlin are situated, there 
reigns, even in the middle of the 
day, an almost solemn silence. 
After seven or eight o’clock in the 
evening the street becomes almost 
deserted. Proceeding more west- 
ward still, past the “ Brandenbur- 
ger Thor ”—Brandenburg Gate— 
one reaches the most pleasant part 
of Berlin, which takes its name from 
a large, beautiful old park, called 
' the “Thiergarten,” where quiet, 
peaceful walks through the woods, 
or clean well-kept roads may be 
enjoyed, as in some rural place, 
_ miles away from the din and tur- 
moil of a large city. Fine old 
trees are to be seen on every side ; 
numerous villas stand in the midst 
of beautiful gardens ; shops have 
almost catiealy disappeared ; and” 
most of the people one meets seem 
to be quite at leisure. Ona Sun- 
day, when the weather is fine, 
thousands of men of business and 
artisans may be found in the 
Thiergarten and the adjacent 
streets, seeking relaxation, or per- 
haps merely in quest of fresh air ; 
but during the remainder of the 
week that fashionable quarter, 
with the exception of some streets, 
where the local traffic goes.on, will 
always be very quiet ; and late in 
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the evening one may walk through 
long streets in profound silence, 
without meeting any one, except, 

rhaps, a watchman, or a cabman 
riving his vehicle home. The fact 
that most of the foreign visitors to 
Berlin are lodged in the western 
part of the town, and seldom have 
occasion to go eastward of King’s 
Bridge to the really commercial 
districts, is the reason why, on 
returning to London or Paris, 
they generally ca away the 
impression that Berlin, the capi- 
tal of the most powerful empire 
of the Continent, is, if measured 
by the same standard as the capi- 
tals of England and France, a 
pee quiet, rather dull place, with 
nothing like the excitement of 
London, or the gaieties of Par- 
isian street life. ‘ Where are 
your million of inhabitants?” 
they frequently ask. “ Your 
streets are empty. Where do 
your people hide away ? ” 

There 1s no doubt that Germans 
stay a great deal more inside their 
houses than either French or Eng- 
lish people. There are few idlers, 
few sight-seeing provincials, few 
foreign visitors in Berlin. Berlin 
is on the road to nowhere except 
to Russia, where few people go for 
their pleasure. Strangers arriving 
in Berlin generally have some 
special purpose or business, and 
get into the way of living as the 
people of the a do. Nearly 
everybody in Berlin has some 
business which, during the day, 
keeps him at his office or in his 
house, and which, moreover, tires 
him a good deal; so that, when 
evening comes, he enjoys quiet 
rest in his own or in a friend’s 
family, or maybe in a club or 
public-house, more than the va 
ried pleasures which he would have 
to seek out of doors. Berlin was 
formerly poor, and the great 
wealth which is now agglomer- 
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ated in the capital of Germany, 
is divided among few. The native 
of Berlin is from necessity a hard- 
working man. He enjoys his re- 
creation thoroughly, but his hours 
of leisure are few and far between. 
“Berlin has starved itself into 
greatness,” was the expression of 
a Prussian prince. Take a schol- 
ar, an artist, an official, or a mer- 
chant of Berlin, and question him 
about his habits of life, and in 
most cases you will be surprised 
to learn how little exercise he 
takes. The poor hard-worked 
man tells you—“I find no time 
for a quiet stroll ;” he who is well 
off, complains of having become 
too idle to walk much. “I was 
not accustomed to it when I was 
young,” he will say, “and I have 
rown too old to take to it now. 

do my walking in summer at 
Carlsbad or Marienbad.” To all 
this must be added that the cli- 
mate of Berlin is not particularly 
agreeable. The winter is often 
very cold, and the summer very 
hot. There is no lack of snow, 
dust, and rain in turn. There are 
undoubtedly fine bright days in 
summer, and even in winter, not to 
— of spring and autumn, when 
the Thiergarten is really beauti- 
ful ; but the people of Berlin—I 
speak chiefly of the upper classes 
dwelling in the same quarters of 
the town as those which foreign 
visitors mostly frequent—do not 
seem to care for exercise, and have 
sedentary habits from which they 
do not willingly depart, even when 
the weather would appear most 
tempting. 

The general aspect of Berlin— 
to speak now of its buildings—is 
that of quite a modern city, though 
its origin dates as far back as the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 
But very little—one may say al- 
most nothing—-remainsof those lon 
past times, when poverty, war, an 


pestilence prevented the city from 
establishing itself firmly. Even 
what is now called “Old Berlin” 
is scarcely more than a couple of 
centuries old. In 1640 Berlin had 
only 6000 inhabitants, living in 
some 800 miserable houses, most 
of which had but one storey and 
a thatched roof. From that date 
the city grew rapidly and steadily. 
But even two centuries and a half 
cannot be considered a great 
for a large town; and with the 
exception of the old “ Royal” now 
“Imperial Castle,” the Schloss, 
there is scarcely any building to 
be found in Berlin to which the 
epithet of “‘ venerable ” can be ap- 
plied. The fine new streets which 
run west and north-west of the 
Brandenburger Thor, and nearly 
all that quarter of the town of 
which the Thiergarten is the cen- 
tre, and which is by far the richest 
and most pleasant part of Berlin, 
have risen into existence during the 
last twenty, and even principally 
during the last ten, years. The 
buildings there do not in any way 
resemble those of the new Parisian 
streets. They display a_ great 
variety of styles, with a decided 
tendency towards the picturesque. 
Straight direct lines, monotonous 
solid rows of houses, like most of 
the modern Parisian avenues and 
boulevards, are not to be seen in 
Berlin. Almost every house has 
a certain individuality of its own 
which distinguishes it from its 
neighbours. 

he internal arrangements of 
most of these houses are very con- 
venient, though almost every apart- 
ment contains at least one badly 
lighted large room, called “ Ber- 
liner Zimmer.” Neither in London 
nor Paris, however, not to speak 
of Vienna, Rome, or St. Peters- 
burg, can well-to-do people, for a 
relatively small rent, command 
apartments as good as in the new 
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arts of Berlin. The rooms are 
arge—at least twelve and general- 
ly fifteen feet high, sometimes loft- 
ier still—and have a certain “grand 
air” about them which in Paris, 
for instance, is only to be found 
in old aristocratic mansions, or if 
met with in modern houses, only 
in those which have been built and 
occupied by very rich people. If 
the upper classes in Berlin like to 
stay at home, they have good 
reasons for it, for in most cases 
“home” is a very comfortable 
place. 

I‘have said before that street- 
life in Berlin lacks animation. I 
may add that what one may see in 
the streets is not very interesting. 
The shops, as a rule, are not so 
elegant as in Paris, nor so rich as 
in London ; the men who go by at 
the quick pace of people engrossed 
in some serious business, have 
nothing in their quiet thoughtful 
faces to attract particular atten- 
tion after one has looked at half-a- 
dozen of them ; elegantly dressed 
ladies are seldom to be seen on 
foot in the streets; and lastly, a 
picturesque, so-called “ national 
costume” is no more to be found 
in Berlin than in London. People 
in Germany dress very much as in 
England, neither better nor worse. 
They have less pretention to ele- 

nce than Parisians; but that 
oes not detract from their ap- 

arance—in my eyes at least. 

ere are very few handsome pri- 
vate carriages with fine horses in 
Berlin—not as many, one would 
say, in the whole town as may be 
seen in half an hour while walk- 
ing, at the proper time, down Pic- 
¢adilly to Hyde Park, or up the 
Champs Elyseés to the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

Certain correspondents of Paris- 
ian papers who, after having spent 
aday or two in Berlin, have felt 
themselves competent to tell their 
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countrymen what Berlin really is 
like, have repeatedly written that, 
at first sight, Berlin appears a mili- 
tary city ; that everywhere the eye 
meets soldiers—soldiers,and scarce- 
ly anything but soldiers. This is 
about as true as what these same 
correspondents say on most other 
points about Germany in general, 
and Berlin in particular, to their 
ignorant readers. One certainly 
sees more soldiers in the streets of 
Berlin than in those of London and 
Paris ; but one does not see many 
of them ; and they form altogether 
but a small minority of the people 
one meets when walking about 
Berlin. And that is easy to ex- 
plain: soldiers do not play at 
soldiering here as French school- 
boys have done latterly. Fighting 
is considered by the Germans a 
business, or a trade, or an art— 
as you may like to call it—which 
is to be learnt very seriously, and 
which keeps the young men, who 
are nolens volens devoted to it, 
during almost the whole day in 
their quarters or on the parade- 
ground. As to the officers, they 
are nearly as much taken up by 
their work as the most-hard-work- 
ing official, mercantile clerk, or 
artisan. The lieutenant of the 
Guards, who has nothing to do but 
to show his fine unifiorm in the 
streets, exists only in the imagina- 


tion of poor who have never seen 


him. That aristocratic young gen- 
tleman generally begins his work 
at six o’clock in the morning in 
summer, at eight in the winter, 
and ‘is tired out, when at five or 
six o’clock in the evening he has at 
last got through it. It is not he, 
certainly, who crowds the streets 
of Berlin. He has other things to 
do than to walk about even when 
he happens to be on leave. 

There is, however, something 
military to be seen in the streets 
of Berlin at nearly every hour of 
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the day, which may have struck 
the Parisian ne per writer, 
though it does not belong exclus- 
ively to Berlin, but to all the larger 
German towns where soldiers are 
garrisoned. Every now and then, 
especiallyabout noon,you will meet 
small detachments of soldiers— 
four, six, perhaps ten or twenty 
men—marching from the guard- 
house to relieve the sentries on 
duty at the palaces of members of 
the Imperial family, the residences 
of commanding officers, and cer- 
tain public buildings, such as the 
Ministry of War, the Staff Office, 
the Arsenal, &c. These soldiers, 
preceded by a sergeant, walk in 
the middle of the street with long, 
regular, quiet steps, almost lei- 
surely. Suddenly a sharp word of 
command is heard. An officer or 
an Imperial carriage is in sight. 
The men all at once seem to have 
been struck by a galvanic battery, 
and from that instant to move 
under some strange and irresistible 
influence. With a kind of spas- 
modic jerk they straighten them- 
selves up to their full height, their 
heads and shoulders are thrown 
back, their eyes are fixed on one 
and the same point—the passing 
officer ; the rifle is held in a firm 
grasp by the powerful hand, and 
the feet, violently thrown forward 
as by machinery, produce, as they 
tread the hard pavement at short 
regular intervals, a loud and yet 
muffled sound, familiar to the na- 
tive of Berlin, and which causes 
him to look round towards those 
from whom it proceeds. On nearly 
every face you will then notice a 
smile of mingled kindness, pride, 
and satisfaction—“ Our soldiers ! ” 
that is to say, “ Our best flesh and 
blood, the bulwark of our future 
security and prosperity, our chil- 
dren or brothers, what we have 
been or will be one day,—young 
fellows, rich or poor, high or low- 
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bred, handsome or ugly, intelligent 
or stupid, but all proud of being 
German soldiers, and ready to 
prove at any moment that they 
are worthy of being the pride of 
Germany.” 

A few seconds later, the officer 
having saluted the marching men 
in an earnest considerate fashion, 
and having passed out of sight, 
another word of command is given, 
and instantly the attitude of the 
soldier changes back again to what 
it was before, and quietly, ex- 
changing now and then a few 
whispered words, they go on their 
way in the middle of the street. 

here is another sight to be 
seen many times in each day in the 
streets of Berlin, which may strike 
the foreign visitor as appertaining 
to the military state of Prussia. 
A carriage with a fine pair of dark 
horses driven at a quick pace is 
seen approaching. The coachman 
and the footman, in some cases 2. 
chasseur, wear the Imperial livery. 
The equipage belongs to a member 
of the Imperial family, and the 
true “ Berliner” knows, as soon as 
he sees it, if it is the carriage of 
the Emperor or the Empress, of 
the Crown Prince or Princess, 
or of any other of the Hohen- 
zollern Princes. As it goes by, 
those who are in the street stand 
still on the edge of the pavement, 
the men having generally taken 
off their hats, and most of the 
women dropping low courtesies ; 
while he or she to whom this 
spontaneous tribute of general and 
rsonal deference is offered, lean- 
ing slightly forward, returns with 
a peculiar, serious, royal grace, the 
eeting of the “good people” of 
Berlin. And it is a remarkabl 
“ good people” as regards its feel- 
ing for the Hohenzollern, and 
first and foremost for the beloved 
old Emperor himself. As a rule, 
the “bump of veneration” is not 
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considerably developed in Berlin 
heads. The inhabitants have the 
well-earned reputation of being 
sarcastic, witty, caustic,&c., and not 
at all sentimental. But their loy- 
alty is touching, and in their love 
for their old Emperor there mingles 
a respectful familiarity which re- 
minds one that the Kings of Prus- 
sia pride themselves on the title of 
“ Fathers of the Fatherland.” 
The Imperial carriage passes on 
the Pariser Platz leaving to its 
right the French, to its left the 
Austrian Embassy. At the same 
moment the sentry before the 
uard - house of the Branden- 
Bacaer Thor calls out with all his 
might, “ Heraus /” The soldiers on 


A visitor to Berlin will find 
little difficulty in getting an in- 
sight into Berlin life. It is, as I 
have already said, a life of hard 
work and of indoor pleasures and 
recreation. As for the hard work, 
there are many facts which speak 
favourably of its results. I will 
not dwell here on purely manual 
labour. That would lead me over a 
field,to examine and to judge which 
would require pared | technical 
knowledge that I do not possess. 
Besides, the numberless Interna- 
tional Exhibitions, of which many 
of our readers must have visited at 
least one, have taught on this sub- 
ject more than could be shown in 
this sketch, and have proved that 
the Berlin workman lacks neither 
sound knowledge of his trade, nor 
skill, nor even taste. If he has 
still the reputation of being unable 
to rival the best French and Eng- 
lish workmen, the chief reason for 
it is undoubtedly that for cen- 
turies past, and up to a quite 
recent period, Germany has been 
too poor to pay for first-rate 
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duty then rush forward, spring to 
their rifles, present arms, and stand 
stock-still, like so many bronze 
figures, while the Prince passes. 

aving saluted slowly and delib- 
erately—it is a peculiar kind of 
salute, having nothing of indiffer- 
ence or haste about it—he disa 

ears under the middle gate of the 
Brandenbarger Thor—the others 
only being used by private car- 
riages—and is driven to the Thier- 
garten. The soldiers return to 
the guard-room, leaving the sentry 
once more to look out carefully for 
a new occasion’ to disturb his 
comrades by a fresh call of “ Her- 
aus /”—and the quiet tide of Ber- 
lin street-life flows on. 


II. 


work ; and that the chief thing 
required until very lately from 
German manufacturers, tradesmen, 
or workmen, has been to produce 
the cheap article. Since 1866, a 
year which marks a new era not 
only in the political but also in 
the economical life of the German 
nation, German industry has made 
immense progress, so that its power 
of competition has to be taken 
into serious account by the whole 
world, and has become of late an 
object of alarm for France, where, 
in former times, it was considered 
almost ridiculous to say that the 
skill and taste of the ouvrier of 
Paris had anything to fear from 
the rough workmanship of his 
neighbour beyond the Rhine. In 
many places German industry has 
of late beaten French work out of , 
the field, and nowhere more than 
in Paris itself, where, as Parisian 
newspapers complain, German ar- 
ticles are sold very often under 
French marks, and the German 
workman takes the bread out of 
the mouth of his French rival. 
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The German Arbeiter is, as a rule, 
more hard-working and less pre- 
tentious than the French ouvrier ; 
and the Berlin workman, it must 
here be said, is held to be skilful 
and intelligent above all his Ger- 
man brethren. The places where 
he dwells and toils are but seldom 
visited by foreigners; and though 
the interest they offer is certainly 
great, it is not of a kind to find 
place within the narrow limits of 
this sketch of Berlin. 

The merchants, scholars, artists, 
officials, and soldiers of Berlin 
are, as a rule, hard at work 
early and late, and produce an 
enormous amount of work, a great 
deal of which is very good work. 
The pictures of enzel, Knaus, 
Gussow, Richter and Werner ; the 
statues and monuments of Begas 
and Schaper; the musical com- 
positions and plays of Taubert 
and Joachim; and the works of 
many others, whose names I must 


omit, not to yeery the reader by a 


long list,—are well known over the 
whole world. These men are really 
first-rate painters, sculptors, and 
musicians. Nowhere are finer 
works of art produced in the pres- 
ent day than at Berlin; and the 
men who produce them are — 
almost without exception — men 
of surprising simplicity and mod- 
esty. Two of them seem to 
me peculiarly interesting : Menzel 
and Reinhold Begas. The pic- 
tures of Menzel have been seen at 
many exhibitions, where they have 
been admired by all fine - art 
critics, though they have not won 
the great popularity of Knaus’s 

ictures and Richter’s portraits ; 
Dut Reinhold Begas can only be 
judged in Germany, and more 
especially in Berlin. The power 
and originality of his work, and 
also its graceful beauty—when 
Begas chooses to be graceful—are 
scarcely equalled, certainly not sur- 


passed, in the productions of an 
other living artist. But Reinhold 
-Begas does not seem to know this. 
He never speaks of his work unless 
there be some special reason for it ; 
and you might meet him for years 
at his club without his betrayin 
by a word or a look that he had 
any other interest in life than 
cards, chess, and billiards. 

The list of Berlin scholars is 
almost endless ; but we may men- 
tion at the head of that glorious 
intellectual army, Ranke, who at 
eighty-nine, has just finished a new 
volume of his ‘General History,’ 
and is continuing with the vigour 
of his best years that monument of 
historical erudition and wisdom; 
and, with him, Helmholz, Lep- 
sius, Curtius, Mommsen, Sybel, 
Frerichs, Langenbeck, Du Bois 
Raymond, and Gneist. 

he day of great poets and 
writers is past for Germany ; her 
classical period is closed. Among 
her living writers there is not one 
who would not appear small if 
compared to giants such as Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing, or even, to speak 
of a later period, to Uhland, Riick- 
ert, Heine, Chamisso, Schlegel, 
Tieck, and E. T. A. Hoffmann. 
Neither can contemporary German 
pusloeopey boast of names to equal 
those of Kant, Fichte, and Schop- 
enhauer. Still, even in these re- 
spects, it may be said that Berlin 
is, without doubt, the leading city 


“of Germany as regards the present 


literary movement. It may be ad- 
mitted that this movement shows 
neither great power nor great ele- 
vation ; stillthere are now ving 
many good, honest, clever, an 
pepnier writers in Berlin: and 
or the honour of that city, it is 
enough to say that scarcely any 
better are in the present day to 
be found in all Germany. 

While on the subject of _lit- 
erature and of writers, it may 
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be pertinent to say here a few 
words about Berlin newspapers and 
other periodicals. Their number 
is legion. The greatest German 
newspaper, however, is not pub- 
lished in Berlin, though the ‘ K6l- 
nische Zeitung’ has a complete 
office in Berlin, composed of a 
director and a numerous staff of 
regular contributors and reporters. 
It has, moreover, at its disposal a 
special telegraphic wire from Ber- 
lin to Cologne, so that all the 
political news originating in the 
capital appears as quickly in the 
‘Kélnische Zeitung’ as in the 
best-informed Berlin papers. The 
principal of these are the ‘ Vos- 
sische Zeitung,’ ‘ National Zeit- 
ung,’ ‘ Berliner ——, ‘ Post,’ 
‘Kreuz Zeitung,’ ‘ Deutsche Tage- 


blatt,’ ‘Berliner Zeitung,’ ‘ Ber- 
liner Boersen Courier,’ ‘Tageliche 
Rundschau,’ ‘ Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung,’ and the two month- 
ly reviews, ‘Rundschau’ and ‘Nord- 


und Sud.’ The ‘ Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung’ occupies an 
exceptional position. Entirely de- 
voted to the policy of the great 
Chancellor, it is from time to 
time used as a vehicle for making 
known to the world Prince Bis- 
marck’s views on certain ques- 
tions. Every statesman and poli- 
tician is obliged in the present day 
to take into account the power of 
the press, and to make use of it 
on certain occasions. There are 
subjects which can only be start- 
ed or discussed by means of the 
press, and some most important 
epee indications which can only 
e given under cover of a news- 
paper article. It is supposed, 
though it will probably never be 
possible to prove, that Prince Bis- 
marck uses the ‘North German 
Gazette’ when he wishes to speak 
with the voice of the press to the 
listening world. This is the reason 
why certain leading articles of that 
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paper—though it has no wide 
circulation, and does but little to 
captivate public attention — are 
more widely and carefully read 
and discussed by the whole world 
than the cleverest and best-written 
articles of. any other journal. Not 
only in Berlin, but also in the 
other capitals of Europe, there 
exists at the present moment a 
firm belief that the power to break 
or to preserve the peace of the 
world rests chiefly, if not entirely, 
with Prince Bismarck ; and when 
peaceful words are uttered by the 
German Chancellor, most people 
in Europe think that the mainte- 
nance of peace may be reckoned on 
for some time at least. We must 
except some foolish Frenchmen 
who never will believe him, though 
they would be very much puzzled 
to — a single instance in which 
he has not told them the truth, 
sometimes very roughly. 

The name of Bismarck will re- 
cur frequently in these pages. I 
will endeavour—though I am very 
doubtful with what result —to 
trace something more than the 
mere well-known outlines of this 
most extraordinary character ; but 
that must be later on, when we 
have disposed of what I may be 
allowed to call “ generalities,” 

In connection with the litera- 
ture and art of Berlin, a few 
words may be added here about 
theatres and public concerts. The 
latter are excellent and very nu- 
merous. In Berlin music is more 
or less cultivated in every family 
whose members lay claim to being’ 
well - educated people. Young 
ladies or gentlemen who play or 
sing very nicely are to be found 
in every class of society. Never- 
theless it must be said thaf they 
are not a nuisance. Professional ar- 
tists sing and play always so much 
better than even the most skilful 
amateurs—the ear of the Berliner 
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is so delicate—he has, if he likes 
music, sO many opportunities of 
gratifying his taste,—that he gives 
but little encouragement to ten- 
der parents who want to display 
their children’s musical talents 
before him. It has thus become 
the fashion—and one may well 
be thankful for it—not to allow 
children or grown-up “ amateurs ” 
to disturb the harmony of social 
gatherings by vocal or instrumen- 
tal performances.. If at an even- 
ing party there is music, that part 
of the entertainment is generally 
intrusted to professional artists ; 
and the music one has to listen to 
is then nearly always of the very 
best. Amateurs in Berlin do not, 
as a rule, inflict torments on un- 
a strangers, but are con- 
tent to please their near relatives 
and most intimate friends, who, 
by long habit, have got used to 
their performances, and can witness 
them without acute suffering. 
Berlin acting is by no means 
very good, though of late a great 
effort has been made to improve 
it—namely, by the establishment 
of the new “ German Theatre ” 
(Deutsche Theater). As a rule, 
the German as compared with the 
French actor is a second -rate 
artist. He is usually heavy, sel- 
dom free from affectation, and is 
often wanting in refinement and 
good taste. Some really good 
actors are to be found in Berlin ; 
Niemann the singer, Haase, Bar- 
ney, Friedmann, Mrs Niemann- 
Rabe, the cleverest of them. ai— 
to my taste at least—the two 
comic actors Engels and Blenks, 
&c.; but these few stand pretty 
nearly alone, and a perfect the- 
atrical performance, such as one 
may witness every ee in 
Paris, has perhaps never been 
seen in Berlin, and can certainly 
not be seen there at present. An 
exception could have been made, 


some years ago, in favour of a 
second-rate theatre called “* Wall- 
ner’s,” where the plays of D. 
Kalisch, a most witty and humor- 
ous writer, were acted by Helmer. 
ding and others. But Kalisch 
died —_ ago, Helmerding has 
retired from the stage, and neither 
of them has been replaced. Be- 
sides, “ Wallner’s” was, even in 
its best days, looked down upon as 
quite a second or third rate con- 
cern by the proud “Schauspiel- 
haus,” the Royal Theatre, adminis- 
tered by a royal “ Intendant Gen- 
eral,” a high functionary who bears 
the title of “Excellency” like a 
Minister of State. The Royal 
“‘Schauspielhaus” and the Royal 
Opera are grand, cold, proper, 
respectable places, where much 
money is spent, with good results, 
on a brilliant corps de ballet ; 
and where classical dramas and 
operas, as well as the most liter- 
ary modern dramas and the best 
grand operas, are acted by a com- 
pany of highly respectable artists, 
according to long-established, im- 
mutable, orthodox rules. At the 
present time there are but very few 
first-rate artists belonging either 
to the “ Schauspielhaus ” or to the 
Royal Opera. Niemann, the best 
“ Tannhauser ” and “ Lohengrin” 
Germany ever saw, is still a great 
favourite with the public, and de- 
servedly so on account of his im- 
—_— ersonal appearance and 
is excellent acting ; but he is 
over fifty, and his singing, though 
very good sometimes, can scarcely 
be expected to be what it was 
twenty years ago. The best act- 
ing in Berlin is now to be seen at 
the German Theatre, where Bar- 
ney, Friedmann, Engels, and Mrs 
Niemann-Rabe are engaged, and 
which is managed by Adolph 
YArronge, the author of some 
comedies which enjoy great favour. 
But the German Theatre has been 
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in existence only a few months— 
it was opened in October ’83—and 
no one can say yet whether it will 
continue to compete successfully 
with the Royal “ Schauspielhaus.” 
The Berliner, who, as I have said, 
has a very refined taste as regards 
music, is, on the other hand, little 
accustomed to good acting; and it 
is a great treat for him to go with 
his family to a theatre where, in 
most cases, to judge by appear- 
ances, he and his belongings enjoy 
themselves most thoroughly. 

I have been led to aaok about 
places of recreation without having 
exhausted what I wished to say 
about the hard work of Berlin. 
Something must be added about 
bankers, merchants, soldiers, and 
officials. 

I suppose the Berlin banker or 
merchant works and toils neither 
more nor less than his fellows in 
all other great mercantile communi- 
ties. However that may be, there 
is reason to suppose that he is both 
clever and active,for to all outward 
appearance he is very prosperous. 
Since 1867, many large fortunes— 
they would be called large even in 
London and New York, where 
the standard of wealth is very 
high—have sprung up in Ger- 
many, especially in Berlin. The 
men who have earned them—those 
who have inherited their wealth 
from their forefathers form the ex- 
ception—live in great style. The 
dwell in big new houses, magnifi- 
cently decorated, which are thrown 
open frequentlyto numerous guests, 
with the most profuse and cordial 
hospitality; their stables are as 
well kept as can be expected from 
people whose taste for horses is 
only of recent date ; they give the 
very best education to their chil- 
dren; and many of them are very 
charitable. 

The State functionary,- the 
Beamte, occupies a peculiar and 
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exceptional position in. Berlin 
society. He is very rarely a ~ 
wealthy man; he is es mar- 

ried, and often has a large family; 
the bringing up of which in a 
decent way imposes heavy sacri- 
fices. He is sober, industrious, 
trustworthy, somewhat slow and 
sad, highly respectable, and very 
proud of his respectability. He is 
perhaps a little envious,—at all 
events, he is not free from bitter- 
ness,—when he looks down—for 


-he does look down from a pinnacle 


on which public opinion, as well as 
his own estimate of himself, has 
placed him—-on the prosperous 
money-making and money-spend- 
ing banker or merchant. He has 
never any pocket-money to spend ; 
he wants every farthing he earns. 
The foreign visitor rarely sees him, 
for he leads a retired life, and, as 
a rule, frequents a small circle of 
intimate friends, consisting chiefl 
of his relations, or of his col- 
leagues and their families. He has 
the reputation of — his dry 
work, for which he gets but scanty 
pay, in the most conscientious 
manner and with a true love for it, 
however humble and tiresome it 
may be. If in the streets of Ber- 
lin you meet a man between thirty 
and fifty, decently clad, but yet 
with an appearance of shabby gen- 
tility in the shape of his hat and 
the shine of his well-brushed dark 
coat—a man with spectacles, whose 
careworn countenance I would de- 
scribe as a mixture of shyness and 
ride—you may be pretty sure that 
fe is some petty official belonging 
to one of the great ministerial de- 
artments. The number of. the 
igher and wealthier functionaries 
who move in cosmopolitan societyis 
small, They all, however, from the 
lowest to the highest, do their a 
most scrupulously, though not al- 
ways unostentatiously. To them, 
at all events, is due the efficient and 
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irreproachably careful working of 
all branches of the public service in 
Berlin, the administrative centre of 
the kingdom of Prussia, and of the 
German Empire. 

The overpowering weight of Bis- 
marck’s genius is the reason why 
little is known by the public at 
large of those who, under his direc- 
tion as President of the Cabinet 
and Chancellor of the Empire, fill 
the high and responsible posts of 
Ministers and Secretaries of State. 
However, one name must be men- 
tioned here, that of Dr. Stephan, 
the Postmaster-General of Ger- 
many, to whose untiring energy is 
due the great progress which the 

tal service has made during the 
ast fourteen years. Nowhere in 
the world is this special branch of 
the public service better attended 
to than in Germany; and I may 
mention, as a characteristic trait, 
and one especially agreeable to the 
public, that Dr. Stephan has made 
it a point that all those who are 
placed under his orders, from the 
directors down to the letter-car- 
riers, should observe strict and un- 
failing politeness in their dealings 
with the public. One is agreeably 
surprised, when asking for infor- 
mation at a German post or tele- 
graph office, to meet in most cases 
with some clerk, who, though ap- 
parently busy and in a great hurry, 
will nevertheless find time to reply 
politely and clearly to any ques- 
tion regarding the postal service 
which may be put a hae 

Among the hardest-worked men 
of Berlin must be reckoned the 
officers attached to the “ Great 
General Staff,” presided over b 
Field-Marshal Count Moltke, the 
most extraordinary man of our 
times after Prince Bismarck. The 
work which these men, the “Gen- 
eralstaebler,” do, has been shown 
by the way in which the Prussian, 
and, later on, the German, army 
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was got ready to march into Bohe- 
mia and France ; and after that, in 
the field at Kéniggritz, Worth, 
Mars-la-tour, Gravelotte, ‘and 
Sedan, as well as before Strasburg, 
Metz, and Paris. The officers 
belonging to the General Staff are 
a special product of Berlin. They 
combine the book-worm with the 
soldier; they get excited over scien- 
tific problems, and have shown on ~ 
frequent occasions imperturbable 

coolness on the battle-field. They 

stand very high in public estima- 

tion,—know it, and are. proud of 

it. But they try hard to deserve 

thoroughly their good name ; and 

their great self-reliance rests on 

solid foundations. 

In the eyes of the public, all the 

ualities and characteristics of 
these men are united in Count 
Moltke, about whom I must say 
here a few words, though no at- 
tempt will be made to write any- 
thing like a biographical sketch of 
that extraordinary man: 

Moltke the Silent—der Schweiger 
—as he is called, is generally con- 
sidered the greatest, and 1s cer- 
tainly the most successful, of living 
His achievements at 
Kéniggritz, Sedan and Paris 
have never been surpassed, and 
compel the admiration of all com- 
petent military critics. Silent, 
quiet, cold, the very incarnation of 
concentrated thought, just as you 
see him walking in the streets or 
moving in a drawing-room,. when 
everybody stands respectfully aside 
to let him pass—so he stood on the 
battle-field, his cold clear eye pass- 
ing slowly from one point to the 
other, and his cold clear mind 
weighing the chances of victory 
and defeat with the intensity and 
serenity of a mathematician pon- 
dering over the solution of some . 

eat problem. No one, it is said, 

as ever seen Count Moltke ex- 
cited, not even at Sedan, where 
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the greatest victory of modern 
times decided the fortunes of the 
two most powerful empires of the 
Continent. His calmness seems 
mysterious, almost awful,—and 
there is something strangely sad 
about that silent, lonely, old man. 
His wife died some years ago ; he 
never had a child ; his nearest re- 
lations, with the exception of a 
nephew and: a niece, seem to be 
kept at a distance by him. Who 
are his companions and his friends? 
To whom does he ever talk in a 
friendly, familiar way ? Nobody 
has ever been able to tell me, 
though I have often inquired. An 
old man of eighty-four, he still ap- 
pears without fail wherever duty 
calls him. He is to be seen at 
almost all the Emperor’s recep- 
tions, the most striking personage 
near the throne. But how does the 
old field-marshal pass his time when 
free from duty, when tired of 
work ? Nobody pretends to know. 
Either nobody penetrates into his 
intimacy, or else those who ap- 
proach him intimately do not speak 
about it. 

When the weather is fine you 
may see a very tall thin man, with 
very light yellowish hair and a 
sallow, beardless, wrinkled face, 
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out of which shine a pair of ston 
grey eyes, wrapped in a long, dar: 
mili coat, a cap on his small 
head, faultlessly dressed in a gen- 
eral’s uniform,—a gentleman born 
in every inch of his aristocratic 
slender figure, his body still erect 
but his head as in deep thought 
slightly bent forward,—such a man, 
Isay, you may see coming out of 
the great red building which stands 
on the Koenigs-Platz, at the cor- 
ner of “ Moltke” and “ Bismarck ” 
Streets, and which bears the name 
of “ General Stab.” The solitary 
old man, unattended by a servant, 
walks slowly, noiselessly. Every 
one who meets him looks at him 
attentively ; if the passer-by is a 
soldier, he stands on one side and 
salutes. Theold general returns 
the salute slowly and deliberately, 
but apparently without seeing to 
whom. 

Every time I see him the thought 
occurs to me that in such guise 
Dante must have passed through 
the streets of Florence. 

That is General Field-Marshal 
Count Hellmuth von Moltke, one 
of the strangest characters the 
world has ever prodpced, It is 
well worth going to Berlin to see 
that great historical personage. 


III, 


The society of Berlin is certainly 
better than the reputation it has 
acquired of late in Paris, and also 
to a certain degree in England. I 
say “ England,” and not “ London,” 
because public opinion in England 
does not blindly obey the dictates 
of London in the way that public 
opinion in France is ruled from 
Paris. Nevertheless, out of the 
great number of books and news- 
coe articles published lately in 

aris on Germany, and more espe- 


cially on Berlin and its society, 


some have penetrated into England, 
where many people may have been 
more or less influenced by them. 
But among the thousands of pages 
which, since the war, have been 
published in France about Ger- 
many, there is not one dictated by 
a kind or even an impartial spirit, 
and there are very few which do not 
betray open hostility. Most of the 
Frenchmen who have visited Ber- 
lin since the German victories over 
France, seem to have been blind 
to all that is honourable, good and 
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respectable in Germany, and to 
have seen there only what was ugly, 
mean, and ridiculous. There is 
no lack of ugliness, meanness, and 
absurdity spread over the whole 
world, and Germany has its due 
share ; but what country claims to 
be exempt from such blemishes, or 
can claim even to have a smaller 
share of them than Germany ? 
What a sad picture might be 
drawn of ‘France, for instance if 
we were to shut our eyes to all 
that is good, honest and respec- 
table there, and were to depict 
nothing but the meanness, ugliness, 
and folly to be found in Paris ! 
And in order to publish a violent 
and abusive pamphlet on French 
society, one need take but little 
trouble. By collecting in a volume 
the opinions of a certain number 
of well-known and much-admired 
French writers, poets, and politi- 
cians, one could produce the most 
cruel and unjust book that ever 
was written on France. Neither 
Victor Tissot, nor.Paul Dérouléde, 
nor the anonymous author of the 
recently published ‘ Letters on the 
Society of Berlin,’ have shown 
greater bitterness towards Ger- 
many than Victor Hugo, Henri 
de hefort, Paul de Cassagnac, 
the ‘ Intransigeant,’ the ‘ Répub- 
lique Frangaise,’ the ‘ Figaro,’ 
‘Univers,’ and a hundred other 
writers or newspapers have ex- 
hibited when spea Mew their 
Imperialist or their publican 
compatriots, as the case might be, 
and according as the one or the 
other party was composed of politi- 
cal antagonists. Political passion 
is dominant in France. French- 
men—as far as one is able to judge 
by reading French papers, books, 
amphlets, or libels—seem to have 
ost the sense of measure and mo- 
deration. Every one attacks his 
adversary with blind fury, and 
despises no weapon with which to 


wound and slay him. There is no 
calumny so vile that it has not 


been uttered somewhere in France. 


with regard to her public men, and 
found numerous believers. I do 
not think that, as a rule, Germans 
are more intensely hated byF rench- 
men than good French Republicans 
are by stanch French Bonapart- 
ists or Legitimists, and vice versa : 
but they are more generally hated; 
they have no partisans of any kind 
in France. And so it has come to 
pass that a good deal of vindictive 
and unjust writing has been pub. 
lished there in respect of Germany, 
and has filtered through many 
channels into public opinion with- 
out encountering any contradiction, 
A —?— many good and respec- 
table Frenchmen who would feel 
ashamed of calumniating any one, 
or giving their tacit consent to cal- 
umny, are bond fide of opinion that 
the Germansare a nation of robbers 
and barbarians, merely because 
they have been told so a hundred 
times ; whereas no one has drawn 
their attention to the fact that it 
would be just to apply to the Ger- 
man question that ol 
justice, “Audiatur et a pars.” 

owever, Germans have no reason 
to complain of being exceptionally 
badly treated by Frenchmen. The 
epithets applied to them are, as I 
have said, also used in France with 
regard to Frenchmen belonging to 
an opposite politicalcamp. To be 
violently abusive and blindly un- 
just has become a fashion in France. 

here are probably among French- 
men hundreds of thousands who 
have not adopted this fashion, but 
they do not make themselves heard; 
whereas the chorus of loud hoarse 
voices of abuse and calumny be- 
comes daily more deafening and 
offensive. Calm will be restored 
one day, though at present that 
day seems to be far off. Mean- 
while I may be excused if, in the 
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following pages I dwell more par- 
ticularly on the pleasant and re- 
> Aang e aspects of Berlin society. 
1 its failings, weaknesses, ridicu- 
lousnesses, and shortcomings have 
been frequently represented in such 
a glaring light by a certain class 
of French writers, that scarcely 
anything new or worth writing re- 
mains to be said on that score. 


At the head of what is called the » 


society of Berlin naturally stand 
the Imperial family and the Court. 
Taking this to be a fact, as it cer- 
tainly is in the capital of a thor- 
oughly monarchical country, one 
cannot help wondering that any 
one undertaking to speak of Ber- 
lin society should not have been 
moved to deference and natural 
respect by that imposing historical 
- called William I. No King 
of Prussia or Emperor of Ger- 
many has done more for the great- 
ness of his people than that hard- 
working, fearless, conscientious old 
man, who for twenty-seven years 
has reigned over Prussia ; who has 
borne since the 18th January 1871 
the title of Emperor of Germany, 
and who at the age of eighty-seven 
still attends with never-failing earn- 
est diligence to all the stern duties 
of his high and weighty office. If 
Emerson had known him when he 
wrote his book on ‘ Representative 
Men,’ he would have chosen him as 
the type of “ The Sovereign ” ; for 
there is no king or emperor, and 
perbaps there has never been one, 
who so thoroughly as William, 
Emperor of Germany, combines all 
the qualities which ought to belong 
to those who are called to govern 
the destinies of a great country and 
a powerful nation. He is a king 
by nature. Strange to say, this 
fact is only understood by a few, 
even in Germany. 

Certainly no prince can be more 
venerated and loved by his subjects 
than the Emperor William by the 
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Germans ; but if he is loved be- 
cause of his singular greatness as a 
sovereign, it is, so to speak, uncon- 
sciously. The Germans love their 
old Emperor because he is kind to 
them, because he is just, because 
his life is pure, his soul fearless ; 
because he is hard-working, being 
as scrupulously attentive to the 
duties of his office as the most la- 
borioys of his subjects ; because his 
great age adds to his popularity ; 
and because he appears as the in- 
carnation of the power and great- 
ness of Germany, of which Ger- 
mans are not less proud because of 
the novelty of the thing. 

Up to 1871, Germans had not 
known the elevating pride with 
which an Englishman says, “I am 
English,” or a Frenchman, “ I am 
French.” When Germans came to 
England or to France, they quick- 
ly learned the languages of ‘those 
countries, adopted the customs of 
the people with whom they lived, 
very frequently got naturalised as 
soon as could be, and appeared 
satisfied, while in foreign countries, 
to be taken for natives. When 
they returned to their own country, 
they were wont to place themselves 
on a pinnacle, from which they 
looked down on the unsophistica- 
ted, untravelled Germans, their 
countrymen, condescending, if the 
were particularly gracious, to ini- 
tiate them into the mysteries of 
French or English life and man- 
ners. 

All that is changed now. Most 
Germans in the present day—those 
atleast who belong to the upper 
classes—-have grown proud of bein 
what ey oe by birth ; and to loo 
like an Englishman or a French- 
man has ceased to be the fashion 
amongst the coxcombs of Berlin. 
The present generation of Germans 
is still represented by the men who 
fought at Gravelotte and Sedan and 
belonged to the besieging armies 
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of Metz, Strasburg, and Paris. 
And although they feel, as regards 
the French, a certain sense of su- 
periority, yet their demeanour will 
not generally be offensive: An Eng- 
lishman will find among them muc 
genuine admiration for France and 
the genius and attractiveness of 
its inhabitants ; but if he comes to 
speak of certain facts connected 
with what is called Chauvinism, he 
will detect in the eyes and ‘at the 
corners of the mouth of his inter- 
locutor a quiet,almost good-natured 
smile, which, in my opinion, must 
be more galling to Frenchmen than 
the most violent French diatribes 
can be to Germans. 

It is not the ongant of this essay 
to enter into any details respecting 
the antagonism which still exists 
between Germany and France, 
though peace has been formally pro- 
claimed between the two countries. 
If I state the fact that, since 1871, 
French writers have showered a 
great deal of abuse on Germany, to 
which, on the whole, Germans have 
paid but little attention, I do not 
mean to blame the violence or bad 
manners of the French, nor to 
praise the superior patience of the 
Germans. The latter have come out 
winners of that great game which 
was decided on the battle-fields 
from Saarbriick to Paris, It is 
easy for them to be satisfied, and 
natural that they should desire to 
obtain the adhesion of others to a 
state of things which raises them 
above their once more powerful 
neighbour. On the other hand, 
it is not to be expected that the 
French should show themselves 
battus et contents. The French 
hatred of Germany is quite as natu- 
ral as the indifference with which 
the Germans accept the fact of be- 
ing hated by their neighbours ; and 
without any intention of enterin 
into that question, I have been | 
to the above considerations merely 
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to explain one of the reasons, or — 
rather the chief reason, why Wil. 
liam I. is the idol of his people | 
Under his reign Germany has ac. ~ 





quired the consciousness of its — 
power and greatness ; and for this © 
the gratitude of Germans towards 
their old Emperor is intense. 

But in my opinion, it is not be- 
cause he is ind, just, popular, and 
victorious, that the Emperor Wil- 
liam is an extraordinary man. 
There have been many kings and 
emperors before him who were as 
kind and just as he,—“the delights 
of mankind”; and again, others 
whose successes in war were so 
overpowering, and who crushed 
their enemies so completely, that 
history calls them “ scourges of 
God.” 

William I. is too august, he pre- 
serves too great a distance between 
his subjects and himself, he cares 
too earnestly and exclusively for 
German‘interest, to be called one of 
the “delights of mankind.” On 
the other hand, he is anything but 
bloodthirsty or cruel. He abhors 
war ; and he only made war when 
he believed himself by his royal 
duty bound to do so. He has very 
little of the conqueror about him ; 
it cannot even be said that it is his 
ambition to be accounted a great 
general ; he has never tried to take’ 
away an atom from the glory of 
Moltke for the way in which the 
French war was conducted. The de- 
nomination, “ scourge of God,” can- 
not in any way be applied to him. 

Is he a man of great genius, of 
powerful, high conceptions? The 
question may be debated. But he — 
is something quite peculiar : he is 
@ sovereign pure and simple—a — 
heaven-born sovereign, & pene 
sovereign ; and that is something so 
extraordinary, that, on examining 
him more closely, I can compare 
him to no other man, 

There are people who do not like 
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music, others who do not care for 
inting. To them Mozart and 
thoven, Haydn and Bach, Ra- 


= and Rembrandt, Titian and 


ubens, will be indifferent, though 
they were heaven-born artists, per- 
fect artists. I can well understand 
that a somewhat similar indiffer- 
ence may be felt in respect of the 
ualities which constitute the “ per- 
fect sovereign,” the more so, as 
those characteristic qualities can- 
not, on the whole, be described as 
amiable. 

Goethe, in his second part of 
“Faust,” says of the Emperor— 


“ . . ; He who would command 

Must in commanding find his highest 
blessing : 

Then let his breast with force of will 
expand, 

But what he wills, be past another’s 
guessing ! 

What to his faithful he hath whis- 
pered, that 

Isturned to act,and men amaze thereat; 

Thus — he ever be the highest- 


And worthiest !|— Enjoyment makes 
debased.” 

Such is William I., the old em- 
peror of Germany. In command- 
We he finds his highest blessing. 

subjects may seek enjoyment. 
He, in his august, placid way, will 
be glad of it ; but it is not in his 
nature to wish to partake of their 
joys. His whole life is expanded 
into acts, It is contrary to his 
nature to receive passively deep 
impressions. This must be taken 
as the only possible explanation of 
his glorious reign, of his whole 
career, of his simple mode of life ; 
and lastly, of his relations to Prince 
Bismarck and Count Moltke, the 
two men through whose brains, 
deeds, and daring, he has achieved 
all that he has done for Germany. 

It would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the slightest feeling 
of jealousy had ever entered the 
Emperor’s head with regard to his 
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great Chancellor, even when that 
statesman’s name became the most 
popular in Germany, and was on 
every man’s lips as that of the 
hero who had made Germany the 
powerful my! it,is. No one, 
perhaps, in a Germany was at. 
that time prouder of Prince Bis« 
marck than the Emperor; for 
to him Bismarck was the instru- 
ment of his own will, the faithful 
executor of his royal commands. 
He could no more be jealous of 
him and of his power and popular- 
ity than he could be jealous of the 
popularity of his army, or of the 
power of that million of bayonets 
which, by Ais command, marched 
into France and stood before Metz, 
Strasburg, and Paris. 

It is said that the enemies of the 
Chancellor have repeatedly tried 
to excite the Emperor’s anger 
against that man of extraordinar 

enius and of imperious will. 

hey thought to strike a respons- 
ive chord in the Emperor’s heart 
by representing Bismarck as actin 
with an independence of will offen- 
sive to the majesty of the sovereign. 
But there isno reason to suppose 
that these insinuations ever found 
belief or were even understood. 
The Emperor considers Bismarck 
as his Chancellor, just as he consi- 
ders his right arm to be his right 
arm. Bismarck has done great 
things, because by his, the Em- 
peror’s will, Bismarck was allowed 
to have his way. Would he have 
marched into Bohemia and into 
France against the king’s will ? 

Those who have attempted to 
make the Emperor jealous of any 
of his subjects can have known 
nothing of the character of that 
Sovereign, in whose mind the Sov- 
ereign (who is himself), and the 
People—to which belong all other 
Germans (the Crown Prince and the 
highest officials and officers as well 
as the poorest citizen)—are two in- 

B 
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commensurable unities. Such ideas 
would make of any ordinary ruler 
a tyrant, a bad king. But the 
Emperor of Germany is an extra- 
ordinary man, perfect in his way : 
if it is his “ highest blessing” to 
command, déommanding is at the 
same time his highest, one might 
say his only duty, to which every 
other thing is sacrificed without 
effort. He is an officer equal to 
his office. He is careful to per- 
form his duties perfectly. His 
commands are never given negli- 
gently, lightly ; they are always 


well pondered and peremptory. It. 


is alfact that when decorating a priv- 
ate soldier with the military medal, 
a thing which must have occurred 
thousands of times during his long 
‘ reign, he does not do it without 
having paid due attention to that 
particular case. He will likewise 
pay due attention when signing a 
sentence of death, the duty of all 
others apparently the most painful 
to him, as the number of execu- 
tions has been exceedingly small 
under his rule; and we may hold 
for certain that healso paid due 
attention, neither more nor less, 
when signing a declaration of 
war. 

The Emperor has great confi- 
. dence in those officials who ap- 
poreen him most closely,and in 
is Chancellor more than in any 
other man, because he appreciates 
his genius and hisloyalty. He fol- 
lows his adviser willingly, never 
blindly. He will discuss when 
he has any ddéubts, and he will 
never yield unless fully convinced 
of the wisdom and justice of what 
is proposed to him. It would be 
an error to suppose that in the 
end he has always allowed himself 
to be persuaded by his advisers. 
More than once Bismarck, whose 
profound veneration and love for 
the old Emperor are singularly 
tonching, has yielded to his sove- 


reign, though he may have believed ’ 


himself in the right. 


There are other characteristics ; 


of the Emperor to which I wish 


briefly to allude, because they all — 
contribute more or less to make — 
him a sovereign with extraordi- — 


nary gifts for governing. 


The Emperor’s greatest passion q 
is for his army, as the most power. 


ful instrument of his will. After 


the victorious battle of Gravelotte ~ 


he was not carried away by the 
exultation of victory. e wept 


bitterly over the thousands of « 
brave soldiers slain on that day; ~ 


but his grief was not, so to speak, 
of a personal nature. He aid not 
speak of those he had personally 
known : he mourned over the de- 
struction of a magnificent portion 
of his army. He is familiar with 
the minutest details of soldiering, 
with a keen eye for the qualities 
and defects of the troops manen- 
vring before him. His judgments 
are those of a general of rare ex- 
perience and discernment, and are 
taken into serious consideration 
by his officers, not only because 
they are the opinions of the sove- 
reign, but also because they are 
those of an experienced old soldi 

The Emperor has few wants, 
His habits are very frugal, and he 
never indulges in any luxury— 
scarcely in the comforts to which 
aman of his age would, under all 


circumstances, be fully entitled. — 


He sleeps on a uarrow, hard camp- 
bed, and dresses in full uniform as 
soon as he getsup. He has iden- 
tified himself with Germany, and 


defends German interests wher- 


ever they are implicated. He is 
perfectly unselfish, and very eco- 
nomical, knowing well the power of 
money ; nevertheless he will dis- 
play, whenever he thinks it right, 
a truly royal munificenve. There 
is certainly no stinginess in him. 
He holds his functionaries and 
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officers in high esteem, and always 
treats them with great considera- 
tion ; but is not at all familiar with 
them, though he is not haughty. 
His temper is singularly equable, 
and he often smiles benignantly ; 
but I do not believe that he ever 
laughs heartily. On many occa- 
sions he has been known to be very 
sad ; but even the death of those 
nearest and dearest to him cannot 
keep him from the strict perform- 
ance of his royal duties. Just as 
the mourning at Court is regu- 
lated by a Court circular, so the 
Emperor’s mourning seems to cease 
at agiven hour. Possessing a mar- 
vellous memory for facts as well as 
for names and faces, he will tell a 
young officer who gets presented 
to him, provided he belongs to 
one of the numerous old noble 
families of Prussia, the story of 
his father and his grandfather 
and their respective wives, and 
how they looked when he saw them 
last—whether in 1815 or 1883. 
He leads a most regular life, 
eating ces | at the same hours, 
finding sound sleep as soon as he 
has retired to rest, and rising early. 
He scarcely ever appears thought- 
ful, and never absent in mind, 
being apparently entirely absorbed 
by the subject before him, and 

ving his whole attention to what 
is said to him. Every kind of 
disorder offends him. He pays 
attention to the dress of others, 
knows every button belonging to 
a uniform, and notices even very 
small irregularities in that respect. 
He is a placid admirer of beauty. 
He has no curiosity, and dislikes 
gossip. He has no favourites, 
though he manifests his preference 
for certain high personages of his 
Court to whom he has got accus- 
tomed, whose ways please him, and 
to whose loyalty he trusts im- 
plicitly. Still he will not favour 
them so as to give offence to others 


equal or superior to them in rank ; 
nor will he retain them in his per- 
sonal service if he thinks that it 
would be for their own or the 
country’s benefit that they should 
occupy some other post. As may 
be supposed, he does not readily 
admit that any one should retire 
from active service on account of 
his advanced age. He is not at all 
suspicious, is unaffectedly courteous 
to all who approach him, and his 
manners are most winning, though 
they do not invite familiarity. 
The Emperor looks well on 
horseback, and is at home in the 
saddle ; but he is not what is called 
a good rider, and takes no special 
interest in horses, except as re- 
gards military requirements. He 
rides with loose reins, letting his 
steed have its own way, and seem- 
ing to reckon as confidently on his 
horse’s good service as on those of 
the other instruments of his will. 
In former years he has frequently 
met with accidents in consequence 
of his careless riding; now his 
aides-de-camp always Eoip a sharp 
look-out before him when he can- 
ters off in his peculiar way, looking 
in every direction except where a 
careful rider in 0 to look—viz., 
at the road before him. When 
he goes across country, the officer 
who trains the horses for the Em- 
peror’s special service, and who is an 
accomplished rider, habitually pre- 
cedes him by a few hundred yards 
to see that there is no dangerous 
ditch or wall ahead ; smaller thin 
the Emperor will clear, apparently 
without noticing them. Extraor- 
dinary care is taken with the train- 
ing of the horses for the Emperor’s 
personal use. They are always safe, 
powerful, intelligent, good-natured 
animals, generally half-blood, shy- 
ing at nothing, and requiring 
scarcely any attention on the part 
of their rider. The Emperor has 
a certain liking for manly field- 
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sports, and is a good shot, but. he 
is not what is called a sporting 
man. His favourite flower is thai 
most prosaic, pretty, uninteresting 
corn-flower, the blue-bottle—with- 
out any perfume, but which looks 
so bright and healthy in a large 
field of wheat, and so fresh and 
innocent in the hair of afair young 
girl. I am told that the Emperor’s 
grandmother had this same curious 
taste in respect of flowers. 

The Emperor is tall and well 
built, and when he was young had 
a fine manly presence. Though 
he is now very old, he still has 
a wonderfully dignified attitude ; 
and it is astonishing—as well as fa- 
tiguing for those who are with him 
—to see how long he can stand 
without getting tired. To converse 
for two or three hours with differ- 
eat people at his Court, without 
sitting down for a moment, seems 
to be no effort for him. His eye- 
sight and his handwriting are still 
remarkably good. He has that 
special gift for conversation which 
belongs to a great many kings and 
princes, and is also a good public 
speaker, though no orator. Elo- 
quence implies certain artifices of 
speech, the use of which would 
scarcely be compatible with his 
— straightforward character. 

e Emperor’s personal attach- 
ment to those standing in closest 
relationship to him does not seem 
to go beyond certain limits, which 
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to common mortals, might seem 
rather narrow. His wife is “Her 
Majesty the Empress,” his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, “ Royal 
Princes and Princesses,” He may 
call them by their names when 
speaking to them ; but no one, un- 
less he were himself of royal blood, 
would dare to allude to them in 
his presence without giving them 
in full the titles which belong to 
them. He is venerated by his 
family, and certainly deserves the 
profound respect with which all 
meproseh him ; but it would be 
difficult to say how far he is loved 
as a pores is generally loved by 
his children and grandchildren, 
He has always shown great and 
even tender care for the welfare 
of his family ; but no weakness has 
ever been noticeable in his inter- 
course with his relatives. Sove- 
reigns have immense advantages 
over the rest of mankind ; on the 
other hand, they seem to be de- 
barred from those joys which spring 
from the weaker but perhaps the 
more amiable sides of human na- 
ture. A personage who is never 
sprreecses but with all the marks 
of the deepest respect, and in most 
cases of a complete and blind sub- 
mission, cannot know the sweet- 
ness of the fearless love of a child. 
But then it may be doubted 
whether William I., the most per- 
fect type of a ruler of men, has ever 
felt the want of a child’s caresses. 
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Ir will be remembered that, on 
arriving in London, after taking 
farewell of the sorrow - stricken 
house, where he could no longer 
stay, and to which he must never 
return, Challoner received a com- 
munication which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have concerned 
him deeply. 

It was to the effect that his 
father, to whom, perhaps, he had 
never been very warmly attached, 
but for whom, nevertheless, he en- 
tertained a certain amount of filial 
affection and respect, and with 
whom certainly he had never had 
a word of difference in his life, had 
been seized with paralysis ; and 
although the shock had not been 
fatal, and a partial rally had been 
already made, he was enjoined to 
lose no time in sending on the in- 
telligence to the other members of 
the family—the brothers and sisters 
who were scattered somewhere or 
other up and down England,—and 
that done, he was to repair to the 
spot himself as speedily as possible. 

The telegram was from Lady 
Fairleigh, and was sufficient ex- 
planation of her non-appearance 
~ London on the morning of that 
day. 

Of that day ! Could it really be 
only that day, that one day which 
had made so terrible a havoc? 
Could it only have been a few 
hours before that he had, fool that 
he was! exulting in his new re- 
prieve, dashed back from the hotel, 
eaught, as by a miracle, the earlier 
train, snapped his fingers at conse- 
quences, and laughed in his heart 
at his own weird uncanny success 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—A CONSULTATION OVER THE COUNTER. 












4‘To do anything in this world worth doing, we must not stand back shiv: and shrinking, but 
femp in and scramble tareigh as well as we cal betes Seo: ; 


in everything connected with his 
dreadful part ? 

How one and all seemed resolved 
to play into his hands at every 
turn! How kindly he was press- 
ed to pursue his own pleasure ! 
How he was humoured, and coaxed, 
and all made smooth for him to be 
base! Mary so accommodating, 
Matilda so bewitching, Overton so 
blind, the Applebys so innocent ; 
and now even his own sister, the 
one being on earth whose keen 
eyes he dreaded, and before whom 
even his hardy spirit had quailed 
when obeying her summons—even 
she had, it yc yielded to the 
prevailing influence. 

Fate had decreed that he was 
not to be disturbed nor interfered 
with. It was really too kind of 
fate. 

With such grim humour the in- 
fatuated man had amused himself 
as he sped back to Overton Hall, 
and incredible as it now seemed, it 
was but a few hours since all had 
been dispelled, and the dream for 
ever shattered ; he had now to force 
himself,as best he might, to remem- 
ber that he had still a stage to act 
upon, and that, however detestable 
must in future be the play,and how- 
ever little was left for him to gain, 


- he must for very shame hold on. 


He did not say to himself, he 
did not know that he felt the sad 
tidings awaiting him to be an actual 
relief ; he would have started to 
be told that the intelligence which 
should have been so gravely urgent 
was now so little to him that he 
could scarcely give it sufficient at- 
tention to comprehend its contents, 
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until a second, and even a third, 
rusal had made them clearer,— 
ut it was so, that even when clear, 
the first vague feeling of sorrow 
was mingled with another and less 
suitable emotion—namely, a hope 
that the illness and the doubt 
which hung over its result, might 
prove so engrossing as to leave no 
room for inquiries or suspicion on 
og: nrg subject. 
t he would be off for Paris 
by the night mail was, however, a 
matter of course. 

He was glad to go—glad to be 
on the move anywhere — almost 
thankful involuntarily for the good 
excuse for leaving England, and 
thus wee ff a meeting with his 
betrothed bride and her family for 
the moment—and he was now only 
anxious to start ; and oh, that the 
short journey—far, far too short— 
could have gone on and on for 
ever ! 

Before leaving, however, it was 
necessary to inform the rest of the 
family, who were as yet in ignor- 
ance ; and where to write, or where 
to send to, was equally a problem. 
He had not a notion where a 
brother or asister was to be found; 
they had been nothing to him, he 

been nothing to them during 
those past weeks of delirious bliss, 
or misery, which had filled to the 
full every thought. All outside 
Overton Hall on the one hand, or 
the prison walls of the red brick 
mansion at Clinkton on the other, 
had been to him a blank ; and as 
to what Tom, Will, and Emily 
were doing now, where they had 
their present places of abode, even 
whether they were at the moment 
at home or abroad, he had not even 
a conjecture to go by. 

He had not written to them, 
and he had not heard from them,— 
stop, though, he had heard, he sup- 
posed ; a dim remembrance of for- 
warded, redirected envelopes, in 


familiar handwritings, lying about 
unopened in his collar-drawer at 
Overton Hall,rose before his eyes— 
and no doubt these would come up 
with his luggage next day, for he 
had left on Tost, desirous of troub- 
ling no one, and had brought 
nothing with him; but next 
would be, or might be, too late— 
he could not wait on the chance, 
And accordingly, contenting him- 
self with sending to the old family 
seat a telegram, which was sure to 
find out some one in the long-run, 
Challoner lost no time in himself 
hurrying to his parent’s bedside, 
there to find all pretty much as it 
had been when Lady Fairleigh first. 
despatched her message. 

“Was there ever anything so 
unfortunate ?” bewailed poor Mary 
Tufnell, who, now that her Christ- 
mas festivities were over, and that. 
Clinkton was rather more than 
ordinarily dull, it bemg the season 
of Lent, when it was quite the 
thing to follow the fashion and 
have nothing going on, even of the 
mild order usually indulged in by 
the good people of the town—now 
that Emily was having it all her 
own way, and that Herbert and 
the cathedral were in the ascend- 
ant, began to miss her own swain 
more than she might otherwise 
have done, and who was, moreover,, 
willing in her heart to do still 
more, as we shall presently see,— 
‘“‘ Was there ever anything so un- 
fortunate? ” bemoaned she, as week. 
after week went by, and still there 
was nothing new to be said, no 
change of any kind to be reported :. 
“T am so sorry for poor Jem ; it 
really does seem as if poor Jem 
were in perpetual ill luck now.. 
Just to think of his being atOverton. 
Hall when that poor Mr Lessing- 
ham was killed—and he could only 
have gone down for a day or two, 
for the Hales told Bertha that Mr 
Lessingham particularly mentioned. 
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that he was only to be with them 
for a day or two—and then to 
come in for that! The very day 
after Bertha saw Mr Lessingham 
too! I don’t know why that made 
it worse, but it did. And the 
same night to hear about his 
father! Jem does not mind about 
things as much as some people, but 
I never could see there was any 
harm in his letter, though it was a 
little gueer. He did not want to 
show that he cared, I suppose : of 


_ course he did care—-everybody cares 


about their father. And I mean 
always to stand by Jem; for after 
all, if I’m content, it’s nobody else’s 
business whether he takes things 
coolly or not. It was like Miss 
Bertha’s impertinence to hint at 
that yesterday. Coolly? What 
can the poor man do? He has got 
to stay where he is, whether or no? 
Well, now, I do think as poor old 
Mr Challoner had lived so long, 
that he might have lived just a 
little longer——” 

Or, if he would only die 
a little quicker, poor old man!” 
amended her mother, for the last 
words had been spoken aloud, and 
Mrs Tufnell had heard them with 
true sympathy ; “there’s where it 
is, Mary. I am sure I, for one, 
don’t see the sense of dying on 
and on,—and I must say, if it 
were not Providence, that six 
weeks is really overly. If it had 
been six days now—your poor 
randpa was six full fee dying 
in his bed,—neither here nor there, 
as one may say,—no good to any 
one on this side the grave, and 
only kept back by the doctors’ 
fussing from a better place. 

“Six days we had of it, all of us 
gathered together, expecting and 
expecting,— and they were six 
days such as I hope I may never 
see again in this world, Mary, I 
can tell you. Not that we wanted 
him gone, poor thing; there wasn’t 


“ 


one of us but would have kept him 
if we could—kept him, that is, to 
be well and hearty ; but that, you 
know, he never would have been. 
It was as clear as day that he had 
got to go, sooner or later, and 

well we were just worn out, that 
was the real truth ; what with the 


- Bibles and Prayer-books, — you 


know I mean no harm, Mary — 
but your poor grandmamma would 
have us all sitting up with our 
Bibles and Prayer-books for six 
whole days on end—and it was 
just awful, that’s what it was. 

our aunt Cecy, she wouldn’t 
stand it. She locked her door 
and read ‘Punch’; that was what 
she did. Cecy was a dreadful girl 
when she was put upon, and none 
of us dared say aword ; and grand- 
mamma does not know to this day 
what the door was locked for— 
but the rest of us knew well enough, 
for Cecy made no bones about it ; 
and I’m sure I for one couldn’t 
blame her, poor dear. Six weeks ! ” 
after a pause. “Six weeks to-day ; 
and goodness knows how much 
longer it may go on! Well, there 
are troubles and troubles in this 
world, but I do say six weeks— 
and no sort of end to it! Don’t 
you fret though, Mary. It will 
make your bonny man all the 
happier when the good time comes; 
and Iam sure I don’t know how 
we shall ever make enough of him 
then for all he has had to put u 
with beforehand; that’s what 
think whenever I think of Jem 
Challoner. Dear heart, I say to 
myself, what shall we ever do to 
comfort him ?” 

“ Tt is hard,” said Mary, thought- 
fully. “You see,” she continued, 
twisting a pencil in her fingers, 
and scribbling with it on the 
blank side of a letter near—there 
usually was a blank side to Jem’s 
letters ; write as large as he might 
he could never manage to fill more 
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than half the third page. “You 
see,” said his betrotived, ruminat- 
ing, “Easter falls so very early 
this year.” 
- faster! ” exclaimed her mother. 
“ What—what in the world have 
ae to do with Easter, my dear ? 
it had been Emily —but Lent is 
all in all with Emily now—and 
sure you need not trouble your 
head with all those services——” 

— “It is not that,” said 
Mary, laughing; I don’t care 
about Easter one way or other. 
But as father said ter——” 
she stopped. 

“ Said what about Easter ?” 

“ That—that we might be mar- 
ried at Easter.” 

“Oh, now I know what you 
mean, my girl!” cried her mother 
joyously. ‘‘To be married at 

aster! That’s it,is it? To be 
married at Easter! Oho! Now I 
know where I am! For I declare 
I could not think for a minute 
what you were driving at, Mary. 
Since this unfortunate affair of 

oor old Mr Challoner, and expect- 
ing him to die every day, and he 
never dying, and now as likely as 
not to cheat us all—Lor’ sakes! 
what am I saying? But it had put 
me so about, that had no thoughts 
of the marriage coming off yet a 
bit. However, it’s as you and 
papa settle it, for I’m agreeable 
to anything. And now I know 
where I am !” she concluded, nod- 
ding her satisfaction. 

“ Papa said Easter,” responded 
taf eagerly. “And I know 
Emily wants Easter, and Herbert 
can arrange for Easter. I promised 
Emily I would speak about it, as 
she does not like, because of Jem. 
Of course we all know that Jem 
would be pleased, as he even want- 
ed Christmas, you remember,—but 
it is old Mr Challoner ;—if old Mr 
Challoner——” 

“Ay, it is old Mr Challoner 
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who is the spoke in the wheel,” 
said Mrs Tufnell, promptly. “Poor: 
old dear, that I should say so! But 
really such a time to take—but 
that’s nonsense of me, for of course 
he didn’t pick and choose his own 


.time—— 


“ Well, but what can we do?” in- 


_terrupted her practical daughter ; 


“it is of no use lamenting, ‘Care 
killed a cat ;’ and I’m not going to © 
bother and worry about it ; po I 
do think we might manage some- 
thing. There will be so much to 
see once we begin,—but I don’t 
want to begin and then have to 
stop. Besides, I must have my 
things nice, and Emily says so too; 
that was one reason why we wait- 
ed till the spring—that the sprin 
fashions might have come in, a 
she sighed regretfully. 

“Does Jem say anything, any 
way, my dear ?” 

“ Oh yes ; he says that as soon 
as ever he can be spared—but 
that’s nothing, you know, that tells 
us nothing, for of course we are 
not to know how soon he can be 
spared,—however, he says that— 
let me see,” reading the part aloud, 
“¢as soon as ever I can be spared 
I shall at once return to England 
and hold myself in readiness to 
fulfil our contract.’ ‘ Fulfil our 
contract,’” said Mary, looking up. 
“It is an odd way of putting it, 
isn’t it? Who ever heard of an 
engagement being called a con- 
tract ?” 

“ Oh, ’tis only one of his aristo- 
cratic phrases, my dear. Jem is 
chock - full of aristocratic ways 
and whims, and I tell papa that 
that is what he likes about Jem. 
But don’t you go and take it 
up, Mary, for papa would never 
stand it from you, mind; I know 
what he thinks. Many and many 
a time have I heard him say, ‘ "Tis 


’ all very well when ’tis bred in the 


bone,—what’s bred in the bone will 
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come out in the flesh,’—but he can 
see through any make-believe as 
well as anybody. There’s nothing 
riles papa more than the airs 
Willie Dobb gives himself. That 
poor Willie! He means no harm ; 
and for my part I am very fond of 
Willie, and he may yaw-haw as 
much as he mse a me—but 

apa says it regularly turns his 
alee and rae Sew Mary, 
how he would go on if he took up 
the idea that you were following in 
Willie Dobb’s steps. I would not 
have papa thinking you were set- 
ting up for an aristocrat for the 
world.’ 

“T am as good any day,” retort- 
ed Mary, with a toss of her spruce 
head. ‘“ Papa should not have let 
me marry into the Challoner fam- 
ily if he wished me to go about as 
their inferior.” 

“ Now, now, now ; don’t be pep- 
perys Mary. You know I have to 

e go-between with you and papa 
sometimes, for you are his own 
daughter all the world over, and 
you and he would fly out at each 
other every other day if I didn’t 
take care. Papa thinks all the 
more of you for it, that’s what he 
does, honest man ; he thinks far 
too munch of you, Mary, and + 

—* Much obliged, I’m sure ; 
I find no fault with that,” smiled 
her daughter, with restored com- 
placency. “And now what am I 
to say to Jem? Can say‘anything 
about Easter? It is so difficult to 
know what to say. I can’t inquire 
point-blank if his father will be 
dead by Easter, and that’s what I 
really want to know, but ” 

“But you could just ask him if 
he had any sort of idea—express it 
delicately,remember,—anythingwe 
could go upon? Pll tell you what, 
Mary,—suppose I was just to step 
down and speak to Dr Bell—but 
Dr Bell is attending Miss Juliet 
Appleby, and I don’t above half 


like, and that’s the truth ; I kind 
of fancy he is infectious still, 
though he smells of camphor as 
strong as my old fur tippet.” 

* Pooh! [Pm not afraid,” said 
pel —_ ym rae as for Miss 
uliet leby, people are seein 
her herself oo: Ip is — two 

months since she was taken ill.” 

“Nay, it can’t be that, surely.” 

“Tt 1s indeed. It was on the 
morning before Christmas Day, the 
morning of the fancy ball—or 
rather the night before—for it 
came out afterwards that she had 
been ill all the night before,—and 
that will be two months next 
Thursday. Why, lots of people at 
the Prestons yesterday were talk- 
ing about going to see her; the 
Prestons themselves offered to 
drive me out——” 

—* Don’t you go, Mary ; not 
for the world.” 

—“ Iam not going. “I don’t 
know Miss Appleby, nor the 
Windlasses—as papa is so foolish 
he won’t let us call on them, and 
this would have been such a good 
oppentenny i numbers of people 
did it,—but I am only telling you 
to show that you need-not be afraid 
of seeing Dr Bell. I think you 
might see Dr Bell.” 

“ And ask how long it generally 
takes ?” said Mrs. Tufnell, thought- 
fully. “Well, I might—though I 
own I don’t half like it. I shall 
be well camphored if I do go,” more 
briskly, “he shan’t have all the cam- 
phor upon his side. Or, Mary,” 
with a new idea, “ I'll tell you what, 
Mary,I’ll meet him at the chemist’s. 
I know he goes to Scilly, so I can 
drop in at Scilly’s this morning and 
ask what time he is likely to be 
there. It is generally of an after- 
noon I Have seen him turnin. Then 
Scilly will let me sit the wrong 
side of the counter, and I can have 
all the bottles and powders be- 
tween me and the doctor. The 
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doctor is a sensible man; I can 
speak to him quite comfortably. 
e knows the plight we are in, 
and he will understand, being a 
family man himself, that one must 
speak about such things. Of 
course it would be more decent 
to wait patiently,” half-relenting ; 
“but then,” picking up again, 
“ young folks can’t be expected to 
wait patiently. And to be sure 
there’s Emily to be thought of as 
well. I shall put it upon Emily I 
do declare. And then if Dr Bell 
says Easter—why, Easter let it be.” 
Everything favoured her. “The 
obsequious chemist was only too 
much flattered by being allowed 
to induct one of his best custom- 
ers into his own arm-chair behind 
the counter; the doctor arrived 
punctually, and was accommodated 
on the other side, and old Mr 
Challoner’s expected demise was 
discussed throughout the length 
and breadth of every doubt and 
chance, and why and wherefore. 
On the whole, the conclusion 
arrived at was satisfactory. The 
old gentleman might die, or he 
might recover. He would prob- 
ably do one or the other, and that 


he should do one or other was all, 
Mrs Tufnell protested, she desired, 
What she objected to, as she ex- 
plained to her companion, was the 
shilly-shallying that was going on 
—of course she did not mean to 
accuse any one in particular ; of 
course he must not think she 
meant for a moment to reflect on 
old Mr Challoner, or upon his son 
—the latter, indeed, poor dear, was 
more to be pitied than any one,— 
but she was sure Dr Bell must see 
it was a hard case, and excuse her 
if she spoke plainly. The truth 
was, the girls were getting impa- 
tient, and Mr Tufnell had said 
something about Easter; and if 
Mary could not be married at 
Easter, Emily’s bridal would be 
but a poor affair, for all along they 
had set their hearts on having the 
two inone. And indeed, so urgent- 
ly was the worthy gentleman made 
tosee that there was nothing for 
it but that the girls must be grati- 
fied, the weddings must come off, 
old Mr Challoner must, in short, 
die,—that he was speedily brought 
to pronounce, with all the authority 
of his order, that die he would— 
or recover. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—A DOUBTFUL INVITATION, 


“* So every sweet with sour is tempered still, 
» That maketh A be — the ei 
or easy things they ma; t at w 
Most sorts of men do en bat little store.” 


“Well, now, I have got it all 
for you as pat as you please.” Mrs 
Tufnell entered her own parlour 
radiant from the interview recorded 
in the last chapter. “Iam right- 
down glad I went, Mary,” she 
continued, for Mary was there, 
awaiting in some anxiety what 
there might be to tell; “it was 
just the best thought possible, that 
of seeing Dr Bell. We may begin 
upon the hemming and stitching as 


—SPENSER. 


soon as we like, he says ; and, dear 
me! we have not too much time 
for all there will be to be done, if 
we are to be ready by Easter. The 
on thing is, however, will old 
r Challoner be ready by Easter ? 
Bless me! I didn’t mean to say 
that. Never you heed me, Mary ; 
ou know I mean no harm.” 
“What did Dr Bell say ?” de- 
manded Mary, briefly. 
“Says we may take his. word for 
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it that the poor old gentleman,— 
you know he és old, , and we 
must all die some time,—and so 
Dr Bell says he will either be dead 
and buried by Easter, or he will be 
out of alldanger for the present. 
For the present, he says; well, 
that’s all wecare about,—ahem,— 
I mean, all we have to think about. 
So that’s settled, and a great com- 
fort it isto havea man like Dr. 
Bell to go to. So now, Mary, you 
just write straight away to Paris, 
and + geen 

“What am Ito say?” For the 
speaker paused. _ 


“Oh, you must put’ it into your 


own words, my dear ; but ’twill be 
easy to show that you are thinking 
about Easter. You might perhaps 
mention that Emily was thinking 
about Easter. No? Would that 
not do ? Could you put it on papa ? 
.But papa might find out, nee it 
woul ees him in such a temper. 
And really so fine an old gentleman 


as old Mr Challoner—I would not_ 


for all the world seem to hurry 
him. But just you get in the word 
‘Easter,’ Mary,and see what comes 
of it.” 

Then Mary had something to 
sayon her own account. “ Such 
an odd thing, mamma! what do 
you think? Fou know, this morn- 
ing we were talking about Miss 
Juliet Appleby, and about my go- 
ing to see her.” 

“ Nay, ~— ; it was about your 
not going. No going to see Miss 
Juliet Appleby or Miss Juliet Any- 
body, sn is just out of the small- 

Ox, with my consent ! ” exclaimed 

rs Tufnell, with unwonted deci- 
sion. “Now, my dear, don’t you 
think of it. For, letting alone the 
infection, papa would never hear 
of your making up to the Wind- 
lasses, and paying them the com- 
= of going out to the Court. 

e-declares the Windlasses think 
themselves too grand for us Clink- 
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ton folks, and that they must be 
laughing in their sleeves at all the 
fuss we make now that they are 
in trouble. If they do, it is ver 
ee of them, I must say,” 
said the good woman, with a 
heightened colour, “and I told 
apa he ought not to think such 
ill thoughts of any one ; but still, 
for all that, I must say I would 
not, unasked, go to the Court.” 

‘“* But suppose you were asked ?” 

“That, t am never likely to be ; 
and sure, even if I were——” 

—§«But Ihave been,” cried her 
daughter, triumphantly. “Really 
and truly Iam not joking,—not 
joking in the least. I have been 
asked to the Court, not exactly b 
the Windlasses, but, better still, 
by this very Miss Juliet Appleby 
about whom there has been all the 
stir !” 

Lor’ !” exclaimed her mother. 

“What do you think of that, 
mamma? Miss Appleby wishes to 
see me ; to make my acquaintance, 
as she is a very particular friend of 
Jem’s. Very particular friend,she 
said. She sent me ever so pretty 
a message ; she has seen no one 
yet ; and I am the first person she 
wishes tp see.” 

“Lor! Jem is taking you into 
high society already,” observed 
Mrs Tufnell, with maternal gratifi- 
cation, and for the moment every 
other feeling subsided into the 
background. 

“So, then, the Prestons asked 
me if I could go to-morrow,” pro- 
ceeded Mary, sensible of the effect 
produced, “ and——” ' 

But this was another thing. 
“Qh, really, I do not know; I 
could not say ‘ Yes’ to that, Mary, 
not all at once. Weshall have to 
think it over,” rejoined Mrs Tuf- 
nell, untying her bonnet-strings. 
“ Don’t hurry me, child, and ll 
see what can be done. To be sure, 
there’s Dr Bell—what a comfort 
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that man is!—and Ican say you 
have been invited to go” (gra to 
say it); “I can tell him of the 
message, and he must decide. But 
don’t you be too hopeful, Mary— 
not of to-morrow, at allevents. It 
would bea pretty,thing if any- 
thing were to happen to you next 
—far worse than old Mr Challoner, 
poor man.” 

“Now don’t you begin with any 
nonsense, mamma ; nothing is go- 
ing to happen to me,” replied her 
daughter, gaily. “I can take care 
of myself. I made no promise to 
the Prestons.” 

“That’s right; never 
promises.” 

“ But if they ask me again, I 
don’t see why I should not go.” 

Mrs Tufnell sighed. 

“ Papa,” she said that evening, 
“here is our Mary has had a queer 
kind of an invitation : of course it is 
meant as a compliment ; but all the 
same, it is a compliment we could 
do without, like an invitation to a 
funeral,—Miss Juliet Appleby has 
sent to ask Mary to go and see her.” 

“Sent to Mary!” said he, open- 
ing his eyes.” 

** Ay, indeed ; sent to Mary.” - 

“But what—sent to Mary! 
What in the world does she know 
about Mary ?” 

“ Jem’s friend, you know. She 
is Jem Challoner’s friend. You 
remember he said so when he was 
here. When the ball——” 

“Oh, ay! I remember. 
But I don’t see that being 
Jem’s friend,—however ”—for the 
thought of Jem was mollifying— 
“no doubt ’tis meant civilly. e 
Windlasses are coming round, are 
they? What is Mary asked to? 
Todine? Or tostop?” 

“ Oh, neither, my dear. 
drive out of-an afternoon with the 
Prestons——” 

“ With the Prestons?” His 
face fell. 


make 
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“The invitation came through 
the Prestons,” continued his wife. 

“Tt was no invitation at all, 
then.” 

“ Oh, it was well meant, my dear! _ 
And the poor girl is not able for 
writing yet, no doubt. She is only 
just well enough to ie 

“To give her smallpox to 
others. The devil she is!” 

“ Fie, fie, papa! and before the 
girls too. Butin the main I agree 
with papa, Mary. You know I 
told you so; and though she is 
Jem’s friend, she can wait a week 
or two before she becomes yours.” 

“ Oh, she can’t do that, not for 
a moment ! ” cried Mr Tufnell, sar- 
castically. “Mary might have 
been Mary Tufnell long enough 
before Miss Juliet Appleby, or the 
Windlasses either, would have 
troubled their heads about her; 
but if she isto be Mrs Challoner, - 
even though it is only poor Jem, 
the youngest of them all, with ne’er 
@ penn now Mary, my girl, 
don’t look like that—I like your lad 
well enough ; he has been fair and 
honest with me, and if he has no 
money, why, you have enough for 
both, and so I told him,—but what 
I mean is, these infernal—hem— 
aristocrats, they hang on to one 
another like boys at prisoner's 
base. You are worth speaking 
to now, because you are to marry 
into a county family; but you 
might have wile about the 
streets of Clinkton all your life, 
and never had a nod or beck from 
one of the whole set, if you had 
taken a plain Clinkton man like 
your poor old father.” 

“T don’t see what that has 
to do with it,” said Mary. “If 
Miss Appleby wishes to be friend- 

” 


Just to ly—— 


——“ Oh, be friendly, be friend- 
ly if youlike——” 
“ Why should I hold out 
against her ?” 
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“No reason at all, None that 
Ican see.” Mr. Tufnell was still 
ironical. 

“Then, may I goto the Court 
to-morrow ?” 

“ Ah, but that’s another pair of 
boots. As long as you are under 
my roof, I am bound to see that 
you don’t bring your necks into 
danger. When you and Emily have 
husbands of your own, it will be 
their business to look after you ; 
and I hope,” more good-tempered- 
ly, “I hope they will be able to 
manage it—I never could. You 
have had it your own way, you 
girls, with both your mother and 


‘me. Well, well, we have rubbed 


along pretty comfortably on the 
2% oy geen A say ; and you have 
not been bad girls as girls go. I sup- 

ose you will lord it over your hus- 
bands next, eh? Well, well, I 
shan’t interfere ; that’s their look- 
out, you will be off my hands by 
that time : but, hang it all! after 
buliying your poor old father all his 
days, don’t go and get the small- 
.pox because you can’t say ‘No’ 
to Miss Juliet Appleby.” | 

Now Mary Tufnell had very 
special cause for finding this in- 
junction hard to bear. 

In stating that Miss Appleby 
had sent to ask her to Windlass 
Court, and had given as her reason 
for doing so that she was desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the 
Jiancée of a friend, Mary had in- 
deed told the truth, but she had 
not told the whole truth. There 
had been a secret message accom- 
panying the ostensible one. It 
was to the effect that the sender 
had a communication to make 
which, she believed, would justify 
her in asking that no time should 
be lost, and that Miss Tufnell 


should repair to the Court without 
delay. e communication refer- 
red to Mr Challoner. 

Now the ambassador to whom 


this was intrusted was Miss Fanny 
Preston, the very person to do so 
important and mysterious an em- 
bassy full justice. Miss Preston 
had out at the Court several 
times after Juliet’ had arrived 
there, and before she was taken 
ill ; and the two girls had ran u 
an intimacy which had seem 
much closer than it actually was 
when Juliet became for the nonce 
the heroine of Clinkton. Then 
Fanny Preston felt sure that she 
had known her very well indeed ; 
and her many attentions and sym- 
pathy were amply rewarded when 
one day she was begged, through 
the medium of a disinfected note, 
to get at Mary Tufnell, and bring 
her out to the Court, baiting the 
hook with the suggestive message 
about Jem Challoner. 

It took at once. It was roman- 
tic; that answered with Miss 
Preston. It promised fun; that 
drew Mary Tufnell. 

Both young ladies having thus 
fully made up their minds to go, 
“ Dear,” said Fanny, putting in an 
appearance the following morning 
—it was a bright, clear, invigor- 
ating February morning—“ dear, 
don’t you think that if your pa- 
rents al why, they would take 
off their prohibition ?” 

“ Oh, there was no prohibition 
about it,” retorted Mary, briskly. 
“ Papa invariably growls and snaps 
if anything is pro out of 
the common way; but he never 
means half he says, and no 
one really minds. We just let him 
have it out, and then we do as we 
please. And mamma would be all 
right if Dr Be ai 

“ What ! She goes by Dr Bell does 
she? Then I tell you what, Mary, 
come along at once to Dr Bell’s. 
We'll soon settle the doctor. He 
will give us leave, I know ; for he 
has said over and over again that 
she might see anybody now, and 
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that there has been no infection 
this long while past. Miss Ap- 
leby herself says that he has given 
er permission to receive visitors.” 
“Has he indeed?” said simple 


i 
“ So you see it’s all right. Come, 
I have the phaeton here, and I 
told Juliet I would be out in the 
morning: I knew you would be 
more likely to go in the morning ; 
and we will take Dr Bell by the 
way, and be at the Court before 
any one knows anything about us,” 
cried the giddy guT heedlessly. 

“ But the Windlasses ?” 

“They are not at home. They 
left home last week. There, that 
shows you that it is safe enough. 
They would not have been allowed 
to go about, if there had been in- 
fection to be carried with them.” 

Very little more persuasion was 
needed. With a day so fresh and 
tempting, a phaeton so smart, and 
a friend so pressing and animated, 
who could have resisted? Cer- 
tainly not Mary Tufnell: in a 
very few minutes she had equip- 
ped herself in her prettiest hat 
and tippet, and with her gloves in 
her hand to put on as they went 
—thus saving time, (but why so 
anxious to save time ?)—the two 
rattled down the street at the 
brisk little pony’s swiftest trot, 
and they were well away from the 
town ere either drew a breath, or 
ceased to look eagerly round every 
corner. 

And then, “I declare I have 

uite forgotten Dr Bell,” cried 

anny, laughing. “Well, never 
mind. Iknow for & positive cer- 
tainty that he has said people may 
go; and if nobody begins to go, 
why nobody will follow. Some 
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one must be the first. We shall 
be the first, Mary. Neither of us 
are likely subjects for disease, and 
I want so much to see how she 
looks, don’t you ? I forgot, though, 
ou did not know her before, 
ell, she has had a bad time of 
it, poor thing, and one ought to 
be glad one can do anything——” 
“ But I wish we had seen 

Dr Bell,” said Mary. 

“Bother Dr Bell! How could 
I be so stupid! We passed quite 
close to his house, too ; but I was 
in such a fright lest we should be 
stopped. Have you been to the 
Windlasses’ ?” changing the subject 
hastily. “’Tis a fine place, but 
not so fine as the Challoners’. I 
envy you that, Mary ; you will be 
quite at home there. I wonder,” 
abruptly—“I wonder what it can 
be Miss Appleby has to say about 
—him.” 

So did her companion also won- 
der with a naive pleasurable cer- 
tainty of its being something agree- 
able to listen to,and charming to 
repeat. Everything connected with 
her marrying Jem Challoner had 
hitherto been charming and a 
able ; and as she had neither fears 
nor doubts about her future hap- 
piness—as she was proud of her 
conquest, and satisfied with all its 
accompaniments—it was without a 
ruffle on her brow, or a quickening 
of her pulse, that she heard the 
reply given to the young ladies’ 
request for admission—namely, 
that Miss Appleby would be glad 
if Miss Tufnell would step up-stairs, 
but that, as only one visitor could 
be allowed on this her first day of 
seeing anybody, perhaps Miss Pres- . 
ton would excuse being asked to 
wait below. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.—MISS JULIET APPLEBY AND HER VISITOR. 


* Malice scorn'd, puts out 


Itself ; but 
To the gunedine.” 


ed, gives a kind of credit 


—MASSINGER. 


“So good of you to come. Pray 
don’t look at me. I know I am 
a fright, whatever they may say.” 

The invalid sat up upon her 
cushions in a shaded room—Mrs 
Windlass’s own  sitting- room, 

iven up for the occasion—and 
ent eagerly forward as the door 
opened. ‘So good of you. I 
have wanted so much to see you, 
Miss Tufnell, but I hardly liked to 
ask——” 

——* Oh dear, I am very glad to 
come,” said Mary. “You can’t 
think how sorry we have all been 
for you. We have talked of noth- 


-ing else-——” 


—*Nothing else than poor 
me! Why, you cannot mean that. 
And I that thought myself quite 
among strangers, so dreadfully for- 
lorn—I thought nobody cared 
whether I lived or died,” cried 
Juliet ; “and even my own sister 
never came near me, everybody 
was so selfish. You cannot think, 

ou cannot imagine, my dear Miss 

ufnell, what it has been. I must 
tell you,” with a convalescent’s rel- 
ish for recounting past miseries ; 
“and all through my illness,” she 
continued, when the illness itself 
had been done ample justice to, 
“from beginning to end, you 
haunted me. ou know I was 
taken ill the day of the fancy ball 
—or rather, I dare say you did 
not know, for, of course, I was 


- of no consequence——” 


——“ Indeed you were. Of the 
very greatest consequence,” cried 
Mary, with the good nature which 
accrued to all the “won “ every 
body said so. Everybody w 
talking about you at the ball.” 


* At the ball? Nonsense. You 
don’t say so? Why, how thin 
do fly ! for I was only taken ill the 
morning of the ball. Do tell me 
about it,” her attention diverted 
for the moment. “ Was it a suc- 
cess? Was it much of an affair? 
What was your dress?” 

“T was only a hospital nurse, 
with .a black gown and red 
cross ig 

“T know. I know the 
thing ; and I daresay you looked 
lovely. You have quite the figure 
to carry it off. It is something to 
be able to wear black, too; and you 
have so much complexion,” with a 
glance at the cheek, in which the 
red lay if anything a trifle too 
oe “Oh, you can go a dowdy, 
if you like,” nodded Miss Appleby, 
who meant to please; “ but—— 
now I, for instance, I should be no- 
where if I had not something gay. 
I must show you mine some day,” 
and she proceeded to describe it 
at length. 

But even fancy-ball dresses could 
not a seduce the narrator from 
the real object she had in view; 
and when the sleeves, and the frills, 
and the trimmings, and the twist- 
ings had all been duly recounted, 
and had drawn forth the proper 
amount of admiration and excla- 
mation, Miss Appleby took breath, 
and the two looked at each other, — 
and knew as by instinct that the 
were both thinking of Jem Chal- 
loner. 

“ You must know,” suddenly be- 
gan Juliet, in a new tone, “I must 
begin by telling you that I had 
never heard of your engagement to 
my — my friend, Mr Challoner, 
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which Juliet ought to have filled, 


until I came here, Naturally, I 
was much interested,—I was in- 
deed, very much interested. Tobe 
frank, it took me most completely 
by surprise.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

But there was nothing very 
wonderful in this. Why should 
Miss Appleby not have been sur- 
prised ; it was rather jolly to sur- 

rise people, and Mary Tufnell’s 

lue-eyed face showed she found 
it so. 

“Indeed?” she said compla- 
cently, and her companion saw at 
once that she had not so far ar- 
rested her attention as she had 
meant to do. 

“Mr Challoner is not with you 
now, is he?” she inquired. 

“No; he is in Paris. His fa- 
ther “i 

“IT know. The poor old gentle- 
man is dying ; but as soon as he is 
gone you expect——that is, is your 
marriage to take place at once, 
may I ask? Pray forgive the in- 
quiry from a stranger, but I have 
a very particular reason for ask- 
ing,” ran on Juliet glibly, for the 
sight of the smiling, rosy, hearty 
‘face of Challoner’s unsuspicious 
bride somehow galled her anew to 
hate the man ; and considering as 
she did, that Mary Tufnell really 
was being shamefully ill-used, and 
would be ready to be up in arms 
directly she was shown that it was 
so; and moreover, with the hope 
that she was at last about to punish 
the offender by means of a girl 
- who(common-place looking,second 

rate sort of thing, evidently), 
would not scruple to throw him 
off on the spot,—with all this in 
view, there was nothing to hinder 
her cat-like enjoyment of the 
scene. 

“ We are to be married at EKast- 
er,” replied her visitor readily. 
“T think you are an old friend of 
Jem’s,” she added, after a silence 


but which she purposely left void, 
“Miss Preston told me so.” 

“ Not an old friend, oh dear, no; 
that was Fanny Preston’s mistake, 
I never met Mr Challoner until the 
other day,” responded Miss Apple. 
by. “But,” continued the speak. 
er, slowly and pointedly, “since 
I have met him, I have seen him 
nearly every day. No, don’t mis. 
take, my dear Miss Tufnell—I am 
not the attraction, not at all; but 
when I saw Mr Challoner, there 
was an attraction, no doubt. Do 

ou follow me? I see you do, 

e was —— last November at 
a house where I am very intimate, 
at a neighbour’s in Sussex, at—in 
short, at Lord Overton’s.” 

“ At Lord Overton’s ?” 

“Yes; at Overton Hall. Over- 
ton Hall is not above two miles 


from us: we are their nearest: 


neighbours : we are there constant- 
ly. Lady Matilda is my very 
greatest friend, and Lady Matilda 
was—Mr Challoner’s attraction.” 
“Oh, is that all?” cried Mary, 
with a little langh. “When you 
said attraction, I SS you 
meant a girl—you know what 
‘attraction’ usually stands for? 
And I could not help being amused 
even then; because, if you really 
knew Mr Challoner, he is so—so 
very unsusceptible; but Lady 
Matilda—Lady Matilda Wilmot, 
is she not ?—the widow lady who 
lives with her brotber the earl, 
and has a married daughter who 
is ” 
“Yes, yes; that is she, no 
doubt. That is Lady Matilda as 
she would be described in Burke 


or Debrett, or by tag who had - 
er 


never seen her, never known her ; 
—but my dear,” opening her eyes 
to — significance, “ all 

is nothing; you forget it,you laugh 
at it, it seems ridiculous and pre- 
posterous once you come into con- 
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tact with Lady Matilda herself. 
You don’t understand me, I see. 
Well, first, did Mr Challoner ever 
mention her ?” 

“ Oh, dear, yes.” (She mapennt 
he had; of course he had; she 
was sure he had; at any rate it 
did not signify whether he had 
or not). “Oh yes. He came here 
straight from Overton Hall in 
December, and he had been there 
for ever so long.” 

“He had indeed. Did he tell 
you how long?” 

“Some weeks. 
think.” 

“Right, a month; a whole 
month. He was there all by him- 
self. They do not have many 
visitors usually at that season, or 


A month, I 


indeed at any season; but when . 


Mr Challoner was there they had 
none. They liked having him 
alone. Do you see?” 

Yes, Mary saw. She smiled 
and saw,—was secretly diverted 
beyond measure at the speaker’s 
eager and ominous significance, it 
was so ludicrous to see Juliet sit- 
ting forward on the very edge of 
her chair, with uplifted fingers and 
stammering tongue. She really 
was too odd, too amusing. Mary 
almost saw the scene in future 
travesties, given by herself for the 
benefit of an enraptured audience, 

“Of course you know that no- 
thing but kindness, nothing but 
duty impels me to—I am afraid 
you will be—may I go on?” con- 
tinued. Miss Appleby with the 
same impetuous swiftness. “Do 
you promise not to be angry, not 
to think me impertinent? No, I 
see you will not. You look so 
kind and gentle—and to be so con- 
fiding too”—with a sigh—“ how 
can Mr Challoner——?” 

“You haye something to 
say about Mr Challoner?” 

“ Yes,” said Juliet, with sudden 
energy—“ yes, I have.” 
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“ And me?” 

“And you of course; it is you 
whom he is—— Stop, let me 
pe ag you, First, then, this 

Matilda is very handsome.” 

“Ts she ?” 

“ And very clever.” 

“Oh!” 

“ And she does not disdain—oh,,. 
she does not at all disdain to let her: 
bright eyes do a wayside mischief 
to any one. She is not above that, 
by any means. She is young too, 
—marvellously, absurdly young of 
her age. She does not look much 
older than you P, | 

——“Than me! Why, she is 
a married woman, and———” 

“Unmarried now, 
member.” 

“ Well, a widow, which is worse. 
And she must be thirty-five at 
least. Her daughter is eighteen, 
and-has a baby: Jem is the baby’s 
godfather——” 

——*I know, I know; that 
baby is the jest of the neighbour- 
hood. No one calls it Lotta’s 
baby ; it is always ‘ Lady Matilda’s 
poets! We all think first of 

y Matilda in everything ; and 
though it is her daughter who is 
my -age—we were born in the 
same month of the same year— 

et I do solemnly assure you it 
is Lotta’s mother who in reality 
is my contemporary and your— 


rival. 
gracious, Miss Appleby!” 


re- 


“ Good 
It flashed through her visitor’s 
mind that she had heard of the 
reason being at times affected after 
an illness of the kind Juliet had 
just gone through ; and, far more 
alarmed by this supposition than 
affected by the purport of the 
breathless whisper, she hastily en- 
deavoured to close the subject. 

“IT am sure I am very glad,” 
she said, nervously. “It is so 
nice when people are like that. 
Thank you,so much for telling 

c 
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me. And now I must not tire 
you,” rising from her seat. 

“You do not yet comprehend,” 
exclaimed Juliet, with a faint im- 
patience. “I thought I had been 
tolerably plain, but I can make it 
plainer still if you like.” 

“Pray, don’t. I really——” 
holding out her hand. 

“No, no,” cried Miss Appleby, 

utting it aside—“no; _ positive- 
fF must not > dng en, with a 
new light—“ Have I offended you? 
Have I been too abrupt? Is that 
it ?” 

“Oh, dear, no. I am not in the 
least offended. There has been 
nothing to offend me—nothing at 
all. ut your nurse ”—looking 
round uneasily. 


“No fears. I told herto leave - 


us,” replied the invalid, mistaking 
the glance. “If you are afraid of 
her sage Agpiads? tal not that 
I believe she could hear if she 
tried,—but, however, sit down 
here ”—clearing away some trifles 
from achair beside her—“ here,” — 

atting it authoritatively,—“ here. 
Dea iss Tufnell ”—bending to- 
wards her—“I have wanted so 
much to tell you this. I knew all 
about it. I was there all the time 
it was-going on “s 

“It? hat ?” 

“Mr Challoner and Lady Ma- 
tilda. They behaved exactly as if 
they were lovers, they did indeed. 
Every one expected to hear of the 
engagement daily——” 

——* To an old woman with a 
grown-up daughter !” 

— “Each time I went up to 
the Hall,—and I was up most 
afternoons, for we are so _inti- 
mate,—each time I thought I 
should have the -news to tell on 
my return. It was evident that 
he worshipped her, and that she— 
she allowed it. He left every- 
thing—shooting, hunting, every- 
that she did not join in—for 


her sake. Wherever she was, there 
was he. Either they were riding, 
or walking, or readin try in the 
boudoir, or playing bi liards——” 

“ Billiards? How nice!” Not 
a word of the above had 
heard. Not a syllable of the im. 
ao igeeey ‘arraignment had taken 

old. “She really is more. than 
odd,” Miss Tufnell was consider. 
ing. “The idea of trymg to make 
mischief between me and Jem! 
As if anybody could be jealous 
with poor Jem! And such a per- 
son as Lady Matilda Wilmot to 
set up as the one to be jealous of. 
Of course he had to be agreeable 
to a great lady, and this little 
meddlesome idiot to put her own 
stupid construction on it!” 

She hoped Jem would take her 
herself to Overton Hall some day. 
It must be jolly there, as it had 
been jolly at Lady Fairleigh’s, 
where there had been nothing but 
picnics and junketing all day and 
every day, and where Jem had 
always been seated next her. Jem 
evidently liked those kind of places 
better than he did Clinkton ; he 
had, certainly he had been more 
cheerful in those days than later 
on ; but why should she take um- 
brage at that? Billiards was the 
first word in all Miss Appleby’s 
tirade which struck upon her ear 
as conveying any meaning. 

“Jem is a good player, I be- 
lieve,” quoth his bride-elect, pleas- 
antly. 

. Bo good,” replied Juliet, “ that 
to see him playing against Lady 
Matilda——why, I can give her 
points and beat her ; and as for Mr 
Challoner, it was a perfect farce to 
see him lying up for her ball to 
have an easy pocket, or putting it 
in line for a cannon.” 

“ Very polite of Jem,” observed 
Mary, laughing. “Jem always is 
polite.” 

“Then, her music. She does 
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not play well, not really well,— 
you would never call her anything 
much of a performer ; but he listens 
as if she were a Handel or a Mozart. 
He hears it whenever she strikes 
a note, let him be where he may ; 
as sure as fate, the door opens and 
in he comes. And then he will 
hang over the piano,—it matters 
not who is there, he takes no notice 
of any one; he seems quite ab- 
sorbed, half in listening, half in 
looking” 

“Jem is fond of music.” 

“Is Jem fond of long aimless 
country walks in muddy lanes? 
Does Ra like high unsheltered 
downs in driving rain? Will Jem 
sit for hours in cold caverns by the 
sea, when the wind is bellowing 
through them, and the waves are 
splashing into them, for the pleas- 
ure of the thing? It seemed to 
me that Mr Challoner had changed 
characters when I saw him here, 
so meekly dangling in and out of 
the shops of Clinkton. Yes, I saw 
him several times. He was rather 
grave, I thought. Rather grave, 
and a little, just. a very little, de- 
pressed. I think he would have 
spoken even to poor me when he 
was here,—he would have spoken 
to any one almost ; butter would 
scarcely have melted in his mouth. 
Oh, but he was more saucy at 
Overton Hall, I can tell you.. He 
had his own way there ; and there 
was no good little errand-boy, trot- 
ting about with parcels in the 
streets of Seaburgh ; no dire and 
devout anxiety to make friends 
with everybody ; no hanging head 
and dejected ste . 

“ Really, I wonder what all this 
is about !” cried Mary Tufnell all 
at once, for there was that in 
the speaker’s tone which even 
she could ignore no longer. “Do 
you mean to blame us for tak- 
ing Jem shopping? I suppose 
you think we ought not to have 
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troubled him; but I assure you, 
if we had not got him out of doors 
somehow, he would have sat all 
day long over the fire——” 

——‘ He never sat over the fire 
at Overton.” i 

“ We thought the air would do 
his headaches good” 

“Oh, he had headaches ? 
He never had headaches at Over- 
ton m 

——“ Clinkton may not suit him, 
you know. Mamma said she was 
sure it did not suit him, for he 
used to come down to breakfast 
looking tired out, and he never ate 
anything——” 

——“ Yet his appetite was good 
at Overton.” 

“ And so we thought some- 
thing must be done for him,” con- 
tinued Mary, resolutely gettin 
out. her say, “and fresh air is 
ways thought the best thing.” 

“Did you never propose country 
walks ?’ 

*“ Oh, I hate country walks.” 

“ And you don’t ride or drive?” 

“T drive sometimes. It is not 
much fun ; and besides, I have al- 
ways lots of things to do. I like 
the shops, and the streets, and 
meeting people, and hearing what 
is going on.’ 

“And to this Mr Challoner 
never objected ?” 

“Never. He never objected to 
a thing. He always did whatever 
I liked: and always inquired what 
I liked, first of all” — very em- 
phatically. 

“ And when he was at Overton 
Hall, I suppose it was considered 
that he should always do as Lady 
Matilda Wilmot liked ?” inquired 
Miss Appleby, with suggestive em- 
phasis. 

“Certainly. If she has the 

culiar tastes you speak of, Jem 
is perfectly right to conform to 
them.” 

“One of her peculiar tastes is 
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flirting. 
that also ?” 

“Oh yes, with a grandmother,” 
said Mary, laughin tor thought 
she, “ who can tell how disagree- 
able this girl may make herself’ if 
she once thinks she has made an 
impression on me? I will not be 
angry unless I am obliged. I will 
turn ‘it off with a jest as long as 
l possibly can”). “ Really, Miss 
Appleby,” the young lady con- 
tinued, accordingly—“ really it is 
too funny ; you can have no idea 
how funny it is. I beg your par- 
don, but you have misunderstood 
so completely, and the idea—when 
I think of Jem’s long face gallivant- 
ing—Jem, who can never so much 
as make a pretty speech ro 

——* Ah, can’t he though? I 
have heard him——” 

——“Not what I call a pretty 
speech. I have no doubt hepaysa 
solemn compliment now and again 
to the beautiful Lady Matilda, 
but even that 1 can hardly bring 
myself to see him attempting. 

hat agonies it must occasion ! 
What an effort it must be! Pray, 
if I may inquire as much, how 
does he do it ? What does he say ? 
What attitude does the unhappy 
wight assume ? Is he on his knees? 
Or standing, and bowing with one 
hand upon his heart, ‘Madam, 

our charms are not faded,— 
‘Madam, I am your most obe- 
dient’—— Ha! ha! ha! Well, 
you might have given him a 
younger lady at all events, if I 
am to be so very, Ho jealous of 
her,” for Juliet had emitted a 

roan of impatience and despair, 

opeless of success with an auditor 
so rooted in her preconception of 
the case. 

“Oh, if I could but make you 
see !” she sighed. 

* No, pray don’t,” responded the 
lively ary, with fresh mirth ; 
“pray don’t, or I should die on 
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Iam quite willing to 
take it on credit. . 
” 


The dear old 


“Old lady!” fumed Juliet. 
“ Good gracious ! did I not tell you " 
she looks no older than you or I? 
And she is no older—I mean in 
what she does, and feels, and 
thinks. She may seem old to you, 
but she is some years Mr Chal- 
loner’s junior, at. all events,——” 
Mary laugbed no more, this was a 
sore point,—“and living as she does 
with her brothers, and being made 
a pet of by them——oh dear, how 
poor Teddy did dote on her, and I 
can hardly yet believe he is gone! 
He was—was very fond of me, too. 
I don’t know what might have 
re ype if poor Teddy had lived, 
for I really liked him very much,” 
looking down. “ But,” continued 
Miss Appleby, returning pertina- 
ciously to the attack, for having 
gone so far it was absolutely im- 
perative she should now go further, 
—she must prevent Challoner’s 
success in matrimony as well as 
in love, it being her aim that 
he should have neither, and his 
disappearance from Overton had 
told nothing to any one, since his 
father’s illness had covered it,— 
“but I must not go off to this. 
Dear Miss Tufnell, once more, do, 
I implore you, do listen tome. I 
am to be depended on: I am only 
telling you what I saw with my 
own eyes.” 

“Your eyes must see better 
another time. When next you 
meet Mr Challoner, I trust it will 
be——” she hesitated,—“I trust 
that you will see him as——” 

—“ As the happy bride m,” 
sneered Miss Appleby. oT 

“That’sit. As the happy bride- 
groom. Poor fellow, he ought to 
be happy then, for he has had a 
bad time first, and—and “ 

“He is to be fully rewarded for 
it all by-and-by.” 
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“Tf I can reward him,” said 
Mary, we 4 5 “T will do my best. 
He is much too good for me, but 
at least I know how to—to——” 

“To value him? Yes?” 

“T do know how to value him, 
Miss Appleby ; and I think that 
at any rate—whatever you may 
imagine—whatever illusions you 
may have had—you ought to re- 
member that I am now as good as 
Jem Challoner’s wife, and that I 
will not listen to——” 

——*You are as good as his 
wife, and you will not listen to 
one who tells you-—-and who is 
ready to swear that every word 
she says is true—that this man 
who has deceived you and r 

——“ He has not deceived me.” 

“Who pretends he loves 
q you——” 
“ He does love me.” 

“ That he is deeply and openly 
and shamelessly in love with an- 
other woman.” 

But this was too much. The 
blood rushed to the brow of Chal- 
loner’s betrothed, and her eyes 
likewise caught fire, as she sprang 
to her feet with an exclamation : 
she could no longer attempt to 
turn aside the shaft of malice, she 
must dash. it from the striker’s 
hand. 

“You want me to believe that?” 
she cried ; “ you think you may 
say such things because — be- 
cause I have tried to be patient, 
and not to mind all the rest, and 
because Mr Challoner is not here 
to defend himself-——” 

“ Ah, my dear Miss Tufnell, 
I only wish he were here to defend 
himself,” said Juliet, in her turn 
gentle as a lamb, now that at 
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length her companion was fairl 
pan id “ Oh, Bry —tot me call 
you ‘ reg for Iam so sorry for 

ou—I do pity you from m 

eart,” attempting to take a hand, 
which, however, was not conceded. 
“I do not wonder that you are 
angry with me,” proceeded Juliet, 
plaintively ; “indeed, as you do 
not believe I am rye the 
truth, the wonder would be if you 
were not ; but if I can con- 
can prove it——” 

“ Prove it. But you can’t.” 

“Not yet. But if you will 
trust me, and do as I tell you, 

ou would soon be able to prove 
it without my help.” 

“What do you want me to 
do?” 

“ Ask Mr Challoner himself.” 

“If I wished to insult him, I 
should ask himself.” 

* Ask her, then ; ask Lady Ma- 
tilda ; write to Lady Matilda——” 

——“ Write to Matilda ! 
I write toLady Matilda! Lady 
Matilda would think me crazy. 
And how should I do it—I who 
never wrote to a Lady Anybody 
in my life? I should not even 
know the proper address. No, 
thank you,” cried Mary, with 
great resentment; “if you want 
to let me in for anything of that 
kind, you have come to the wrong 
person. I hope I know better than 
to make such a fool of es 
And as for Jem, I tell you plainly 
that I shall never mention the 
subject to him either; it would 
be a perfect disgrace to meif I 
did.” 

“And you do not believe wha 
I tell you?” 

“ Not a word,” 
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“A soul ted in ills, falls out 


With ev 


eople who have a 
taste for making fun of their 
neighbours, Mary Tufnell had a 
rofound dislike to being made 
un Of in her turn. . 

It seemed to her now that even 
if Juliet Appleby during the past 
interview had been perfectly seri- 
ous and sincere, and had not been 
off her head when laying such a 

reposterous charge to Jem Chal- 
oner’s door, other people would 
find plenty in it to make merry 
over should it once get abroad. 

Boys and girls in their teens 
are apt to think half-a-dozen years 
ahead a great age, while a dozen 
must certainly divest the unwedded 
he or she of any sort of possibilities 
of romantic interest ; and to this 
rule the banker’s pretty daughter 
was no exception. She allowed, 
indeed, that from some occult cause 
or other, she in her heydey at 
nineteen had not been proof against 
Challoner, who, as everybody full 
well knew, was on the wrong side 
of nine-and-thirty ; but Jem, she 
said, was not like other people,— 
somehow you neyer thought of 
Jem’s being old or young, and— 
and—she supposed it was all 
right. She liked Jem, and every- 
body knew how devoted he was to 
her ; and her father and mother 
were pleased, and Herbert Mild- 
may joked her about !turning into 
a great lady, and the girls of 
Clinkton hoped she would not be 
too fine to speak to them when 
she should take her place among 
the county families ; and altogether 
poor Mary was well enough pleased 
with her prospects, But it must 
be owned that the one thing she 
disliked having allusion made to 


Like many 


ng,—its friends, itself.” 
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was the disparity of co betwixt 
the pair ; and indeed her interview 
with Miss Appleby had been prin- 
cipally disagreeable to her from its 
having turned, so to speak, on this 
unfortunate theme. . 

She had felt both herself and 
her betrothed turned into ridicule, 

The supposition that he, grave, 
reserved, and dignified, as he ever 
showed himself in her presence 
and in that of her family, should 
be secretly and unlawfully indulg- 
ing in another passion, was to her 
mind not wpe wildly improbable, 
but grossly absurd. y 

He could not do it if he would 
—he would not if he could. On 
both grounds she felt herself more 
than safe. 

It would be nothing short of 
shameful in her to suspect her 
acknowledged lover, to whom her 
troth had been plighted so openly, 
who had urged his suit so man- 
fully,and who had never caused her 
@ moment’s uneasiness by so much 
as looking at another girl when 
she was by,—it would be perfectly 
atrocious in heror in any one of 
them to spy and when the 
had not only no pw AB: for md 

osing anything amiss, but when 
it was all the other way. 

Had he ever shown himself 
backward? Had he ever slighted 
her, or neglected her, or given her 
cause for complaint in any way? 
Never. 

Had he ever, little as he. cared 
for raillery or badinage, tried to 
interfere with her amusing herself,. 
laughing and jesting with the 
younger men, the Clinkton cou- 
sins and friends who were in andi 
out of the banker’s house as if it 
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were their own—it being plainl 

understood that intercourse an 

intimacy ended there,-—-had Jem 
ever gloomed at any of them on 
Mary’s account, or ginded whom 
she sat next to, or talked to, 
or made much of? Not once. 
He had read a book peaceably in 
the corner, or gone out for a 
walk when the room was at its 
fullest and noisiest; but so far 
from this having been the result 
of jealousy or ill-humour, she had 
never heard a word of it after- 
wards, and he had been as kind 
as ever in the evening, He had 
not so much as inquired how long 
the visitors had stayed. 

“Tm really afraid Mary will 
have it only too much her own 
way,” Mary’s delighted mother had 
observed once on an occasion of 
the sort. “To my mind, ’tis not 
the best thing for a girl of Mary’s 
age to be allowed to follow her 
own whims in everything; but 
that’s how "twill be with a hus- 
band like Jem Challoner. Lor’! 
she may carry on as she pleases, 
and never a word, nor so much as 
a look from him. He makes be- 
lieve not to see, that’s what he 
does. He’ll go and stand by the 
window, or fix his eyes on the fire 
or anywhere, not to seem to be a 
check upon the young people when 
they’re getting too frolicky ; and I 
declare my head’s been fit to split 
sometimes with Mary’s laugh—but 
Jem, he never finds fault with any- 
thing.” 

To have this little viper of a 
Juliet Appleby, now, making nasty 
sly insinuations against Jem him- 
self! To have her setting up to 
know more about him than y> 
whose own possession he was! 
And as if to render the whole 
still more unpalatable, the silly 
thing had chosen as the object of 
poor Jem’s or ardour an 
elderly widow lady ! 
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Not even a spinster—not even 
a miss. But a widow with a 

rown-up daughter, and that 

ughter herself a wife and a 
mother ! 

(“And quite my age, if not 
more,” muttered Miss Tufnell an- 
grily to herself, as she stepped into 
the pony-carriage, “and there’s a 
baby into the ag wee I do won- 
der at that girl’s cheek. She want- 
ed Jem for herself, I suppose. But 
to try to make out that he was smit- 
ten with a grandmother——”) 

“ What do you say, Fanny ?” 

“] am dying to know what hap- 
pened, dear!” 

“Yes; well, we had a long 
talk, you know.” 

é you any idea how long? 
You were nearly an hour up-stairs. 
I thought you were never coming 
down again; but I suppose the 
precious secret was too engross- 
ing. Ahem,—am I not to know 
anything about it? Just a little, 
a very little, won’t you tell me?” 

It was at this moment that Miss 
Preston’s companion formed the 
resolution for which so many peo- 
ple in after-life had unwittingly . 
ta - oy her. mt 

ith the s of lightnin 
there darted int Mary’s i the 
swift determination that not one 
syllable of what had passed in the 
little upper room at Windlass 
Court that day should ever tran- 
spire to the outer world. 

Through her at least nothin 
should come out ; and she shrewd- 
ly suspected, from the extreme 
anxiety shown by Juliet to win 
her belief and co-operation, that 
the whole fabrication would fall to 
the ground should she turn a reso- 
lutely cold shoulder upon it. 

Fanny Preston accordingly im- 
plored in yain. No; Mary had 
really no report to give, no con- 
fidence to retail. Mi Appleby 
was a disappointing creature, an 
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she was surprised that anybody 
should make an ado about her: 
after bringing them both out that 
long way and getting them into 
the scrape they were sure to be in 
on their arrival home, there had 
been no reward, nothing to go for. 
Juliet had maundered on about 
one thing and another, and when 
at last the mysterious communi- 
cation had been got at, it had 
turned out such a childish piece 
of nonsense, that Mary vowed she 
would be ashamed to repeat it ; 
and indeed she had solemnly as- 
sured Miss Appleby that it would 
not be re ated. 

“For [’'m sure I hope she has 
had the grace to be ashamed of it 
herself by this time,” concluded 
the speaker, tucking in the corner 
of the scarlet carriage-rug as she 
spoke. “When people have been ill 
one must be charitable, or else I’m 
sure I should say all sorts of un- 
merciful things of Miss Appleby to- 
day. You had by far the best of 
it down-stairs by yourself, Fanny. 
I suppose you found a nice book 
or something; and what a de- 
lightful old library that was!” 


and she wandered away from. 


Juliet and her secret. 

“T shall get it out of her pres- 
ently, however,” concluded Fanny 
Preston, who was not in the least 
taken in, but who understood it 
would be better to say no more at 
the time. 

And now, how shall we say it? 
Poor Mary Tufnell! Little did 
her friend think that the “ pres- 
ently” she so lightly promised 
herself was never to come : little 
did either of the two imagine that 
when they parted on the doorstep 
of Mary’s home, parted laughing 
and nodding, reassuring one an- 
other as to the blame which nei- 
ther greatly feared, promising each 
other*many such another merry 


meeting,—little did either dream 


that their lips and hands had met 
for the last time. 

Fanny looked back for a mo- 
ment as she drove down’the street, 
The gray figure with its trim fit- 
tings was still on the doo 
awaiting admittance; the bright 
sunshine fell full upon it; there 


was a gay — of farewell, and 
she had looked for the last time on 
Mary’s face. 


She was absent from Clinkton’ 
for a few days, and the first thi 
she heard on her return thither 
was that Mary Tufnell had taken 
the smallpox. How, when, and 
where taken was but too easi 
conjectured. Juliet Appleby could 
have put her finger on the moment 
—almost on the moment—when 
she gave the dread infection,— 
breathed it into her, hung it over 
her. 

“TI did forget,” she sobbed in 
helpless penitence come too late, 
“when we grew engrossed with 
what we were talking about. I 
lost sight of everything else, and 
asked her to sit close to me, and 
took her hand, and—and whis- 
pered—oh, I shall never, never 
forgive myself,—never, never. Oh, 
why did I send for her? Why 
did she come? I told the Pres- 


tons a lie too; I said I was al- . 


lowed to see people, and Dr Bell 
had never said so; and when I 
heard she was there, I had to per- 
suade the nurse to show her up. 
Now I have killed her !——” 

And she had killed her. 

It was soon begun, it was soon 
over. Lamentations and mourn- 
ing, tears and agonies were of no 
avail; there was a sickness, a sink- 
ing, a frightful fear, an anguish of 
discovery, a chill of despair, and 
all was at an end. 

She was gone, and had made 
no sign. 

Not a word, no whisper had 
ever escaped to taint the name of 
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Challoner, or to show that what 


had passed on that fatal day at 
Windlass Court had done aught 
than glance harmlessly aside ; and 
so penetrated was even the light 
mind of Juliet Appleby by sorrow 
and remorse, that never to the 
latest day of her life did she either 
allude to the interview. Her lips 
had been sealed. in too awful a 
manner. 

And Challoner, how did he feel ? 
He had thought that nothing could 
ever cause him grief or happiness 
more. | 

Perhaps he was right'so far. It 
was not sorrow, and God forbid it 
was anything else with which he 
heard the terrible intelligence. A 
dumb amazement, an awe-stricken 
self-reproach overwhelmed him. 
He almost reeled beneath the 
shock. 

He was free, but free by an in- 
tervention not to be thought of 
without a shudder. 

‘He had not stirred hand or foot 
to free himself. He had meant, 
in his own stupid, sad, heart- 
broken fashion, to do his best b 
Mary Tufnell, to tear out of his 
remembrance all that was past, to 
_ to her the future, to—to—and 

ehold! the ravelled skein had 
been all at once taken -out of his 
hands, and nothing was left him. 

All he had now to do was done. 
He had to enter the darkened 
house, and walk by the side of the 
chief mourner, and feel the old 
man’s trembling fingers within his 
arm, and have his cheek wetted by 
the mother’s tear ; and, pale and 
stern, they thought him crushed 
beneath his load, and hung about 
him tenderly, and ministered to 
him affectionately. 

Every touch was a stab, every 
endearment a torture. He told 
himself that they, the kind, the 
good, the true, had got a very 
traitor in their midst ; and for 
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every pang wherewith they cred- 
ited Mary’s lover, he suffered ten. 

He knew not that he could have 
so suffered again. 


“ And dear Jem, what a pit 
that poor papa was never himse 
—never knew about you and your 
sad loss, even at the tas 

These were the first words that 
gees Challoner on his return to 

“«P died ietl 

oor papa died v quie 
the night before ret A wer 
the speaker, Lady Fairleigh. “He 

n to grow worse almost imme- 
diately after you had started, and 
we saw at once how it was going 
to be. The doctors gave us no 
hope from the first ; but I would 
not telegraph, as I knew you had 
enough to think about already, 
and you had promised to come back 
to us as soon as you could. He 
really suffered no pain ;” and she 
gave an account of the last hours. 

“But why did you think it a 
pity he never knew about—about 
me?” inquired her brother, after 
he had listened to a second repe- 
tition of the above. “Iam glad 
he was spared the knowledge ; it 
could have done no good, and 
would only have distressed him.” 

“But it would—at least I am 
afraid it would—have been the 
better for you.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“You see, Jem, when poor papa 
thought you were going to marry 
av heiress——” 

“ Oh, he has cut me off with a 
shilling, has he?” 

“Not exactly that ; there will 
be something, there will certainl 
be something, but I fear it will 
not be very much—not what you 
would have had if——. You see 
I happened to be with him not 
long ago, at about the time your 
marriage was arranged, and he was 
very full of it, and of all that it 
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would do for you. He seemed to 
think that it would free him— 
from providing for you as he 
should otherwise have done, and 
enable ‘him to help Tom a little 
more ; and you know poor Tom 
will need help with that large 
place to keep up, and all those 
children, and Eliza so expensively 
,—I’m sure I often wonder 
how they get on as well as they 
do. So pape said he meant to 
t round Mr Tufnell, and tell 
im plainly that all the mon 
must be on his side—I mean with 


the exception of the allowance you ~ 


have now; that is left you, I be- 
lieve: but, of course, it is small 
enough; and I am afraid,” con- 


tinued Lady Fairleigh, reluctantly: 


—“I am afraid that papa actually 
did do as he projected, and altered 
his will in consequence. He never 
exactly told me what passed ; and 
indeed I thought it best not to ask, 
for I own I did not like his doing 
it,—but I gathered that he was 
immensely pleased with his inter- 
view ; he said more than once that 
‘old Tufnell had behaved like a 
ecrmapae | and I know he went to 

er and Wilson the very next 
day. 

“That was one reason, I must 
tell you,” proceeded the speaker, 
“why I was so anxious about your 
ae coming off without delay. 
I could not understand why there 
should be any delay ; and knowing 
that so much depended upon it, 
and the Tufnells behaving so 
handsomely——but, however,” and 
she sighed. 


“Is that all?” said her bro. 
ther, as if he had hardly heard a 
word. 

“All! But, my dear Jem, 
don’t you understand, there will 
really be nothing or next to no- 
thing for _ but what you have 
already? That, as you know very 
well, is a wretched allowance ; but 
poor papa never could see that a 
younger son could have me 
to spend upon. The only thing 
can think of now ”—and she hesi- 
tated—*“ is if Tom and Will could 
be got to join——” ; 

“Nothing of the sort, I wouldn't 
take it from them.” - 

“ Well, perhaps it would be bet- 
ter not, but you will always come 
to me when you can, and I’m sure 
if I had anything of my own—— 
oh, dear me, if poor papa could 
only have lived to know,—it is 
80 very sad, so very unfortunate 

“ Pooh ! it does not signify 
a brass farthing ! ” said her brother, 
turning away with a frown. 

Perhaps you will think he had 
his own resources ; you may im- 
agine that he contemplated an at- 
tempt at a reconciliation with Lady 
Matilda Wilmot? Hedid nothing 
of the kind. Such an idea never 
occurred to him. He knew her 
now, and he began to know him- 
self. He was simply reckless. 
All that made life dear, and all 
that made it dread, alike were 
gone. He was free to fling himself 
away if he chose. 

»And he thought he would 80 
choose. 
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On several recent occasions much 
comment has been made sagerting 
some points of English and Iris 
criminal procedure ; and in the 
ease of several of the trials for 
murder that have occurred in Ire- 
land, some feeling has prevailed on 
those occasions when a trial had 
to be repeated, and in some in- 
stances ted more than once. 
In such repetition there is tobvi- 
ously much that is bad. There 
is the loss of time, there is the 
risk of miscarriage, and there is 
the appearances: of oppression. 
Though a judge be fully occupied, 
he has yet to find time for this 
needless extra work. A _ second, 
orit may be a third, jury have to 
give their services. The witnesses 

ve to be kept together, or brought 
back ; and there is.the risk that 
some of them may die, or go 
abroad, or be tampered with ; 
while it is always possible that 
persons may be suborned 40 meet 
the case on which the prosecution 
relies, and to shake its credibility 
on those points where at the pre- 
vious trial its weakness had been 


‘exposed. And it is not to be for- 


gotten that as in general the 
accused is a r man, he may be 
unable to supply the funds requi- 
site to do justice to his defence, 
and may thus be convicted where 
the case is critical because of his 
poverty and not because of his 
guilt. In this there is real oppres- 
sion. But there is also the sem- 
blance of further hardship : for, 
though a man’s reason may tell 
him that the repetition of a trial is 
but justice seeking a definite award, 
it is difficult for ‘him not to feel 
that there is something almost of 
vindictiveness, and certainly of 
extra punishment, in forcing an 
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wahetey prisoner again and again 
to undergo the agonising ordeal of 
a trial. 

It is important, therefore, to 
consider whether for this evil there 
is no remedy. Now in Scotland 
the evil cannot occur ; and it ma 
be questioned whether it woul 
not be well to extend to the sister 
countries the rule of procedure in 
this matter that prevails in it. It 
seems undesirable that a prison- 
er’s risk should be different on 
one side of the Tweed from what it 
is on the other; and, while assim- 
ilation in the less important de- 
tails of the two systems might be 
only a piece of Procrustean ped- 
antry, itsurely must be conceded 
that the broad general principles 
which actuate and regulate their 
criminal procedure ought to be as 
impartially alike as can conveni- 
oT be attained. 

e material points in which 
the procedure of the two countries 
differ are three in number. In 
Scotland no common law, and few 
important statutory, crimes can be 
prosecuted, except at the instance 
or with the sanction of the public 
prosecutor. In the second place, 
the examination of the prisoner, 
and the precognition or prelimin- 
a examination of the witnesses, 
takes place in private and separ- 
ately. And thirdly, the jury can / 
return their verdict by a majority. 

Before offering any observations 
on these three points, it will pro- 
bably conduce to the formation of 
an intelligent opinion in regard to 
them, if the outline of a Scotch 
criminal investigation be shortly 

iven. 

If the offence for which the pris- 
oner has been arrested be unim- 
portant, it is disposed of as early 
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as possible by a Sheriff, a Justice 
of the Peace, or a Burgh Magis- 
trate. Butif the “information” 
(i. e. the written precis, furnished 
by the police, of what such wit- 
nesses as are known of by them 
will say) discloses a case which 
the Procurator- Fiscal (ie. the 
public prosecutor of the county 
or district) thinks may deserve 
to be tried by a jury, the follow- 
ing procedure takes place. The 
Fiscal presents a short petition to 
the Sheriff narrating the offence 
with which the prisoner is charged, 
and asking the Court to grant war- 
rant to have the accu brought 
before it, and for the subsequent 
precognition or private examina- 
tion of the witnesses. The pris- 
oner is then brought before the 
Sheriff ; the petition is read over, 
and the crime explained to him ; 
he is told thathe is entitled, but 
not bound, to make any statement 
he chooses, and warned that if he 
does, it may, and probably will, be 
used as evidence against him. In 
most instances astatement is made 
which is generally more or less 
false. If the prisoner declines 
to say anything, no questions are 
asked. But if he offers a state- 
ment, the Sheriff has it taken 
down, and, glancing over the “ in- 
formation,” to see what the wit- 
nesses are to say against the pris- 
oner, interrogates him in regard 
to these matters. The statement 
made by the prisoner is termed 
his “ declaration,” and is frequent- 
ly a power for good or for evil to 
him. On the one hand, he may be 
able to furnish such explanations 
as will lead to his liberation in a 
few hours ; while on the other,if on 
being asked where he was at the 
time when the crime was com- 
mitted he is unable to say, or 
makes some allegation which is 
afterwards at his trial proved to 
be false, the jury naturally think 
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there is some significant caase for 
such silence or falsehood. 

At the close of his examination 
the prisoner is either liberated or 
remanded for a period not exceed- 
ing eight days. There are four 
instances which in practice are held 
to justify such a remand. Fi 
if ‘he amits his guilt ; accent 
ifhe declines to say anything, or 
makes a statement of an obviousl 
suspicious character ;_ thirdly, 
the “ information ” laid before the . 
Sheriff indicates the likelihood of 
his guilt ; and fourthly, if the crime 
with which be is charged is so hei- 
nous that, if liberated, he would 
probably abscond. During the 
eight days of the remand, the Pro. 
curator-Fiscal and his deputies and 
assistants precognosce the witnesses 
separately, one by one. Ih this 
precognition are included not only 
the witnesses for the Crown, but 
also such witnesses as the prisoner 
has given the names of when mak- 
ing his declaration ; and every alle- 
gation he makes is carefully sifted 
and examined into. If the case is 
of serions importance or difficulty, 
the examination can be taken m 
presence of the Sheriff, but this is 
rarely necessary. If the witnesses 
decline to speak out, or are giving 
apparently untrustworthy  state- 
ments, the presence of the Sheriff 
can be invoked ; and if he think fit 
he can put them on oath. If the 
Fiscal, in the course of the precog- 
nition, is satified that there is 

lainly no case against the prisoner, 
he can set him at liberty. But 
where his innocence is at all doubt- 
ful,the precognitions are laid before 
the Sheriff, who peruses them, alo 
with the prisoner’s declaration, a 
ants his warrant either for the 
iberation of the prisoner, or for his 
committal for trial or tilldiberated 
in due course of law. On such 
committal the accused receives % 
copy of the charge made against 
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him, and is entitled to see his 
friends or his agent, and can appl 
to be liberated on bail. But. till 
his committal. he is allowed to see 
no one, unless it be on some urgent 
domestic or business matter, and 
then only in presence of a criminal 
officer. Thus it will be noticed that 
the important point on which, for 

ood or for evil, Scotch procedure 

iffers from English at this stage is, 
that neither the prisoner nor any of 
the witnesses knows what any other 
has said, and each is pinned down 
to his own version of matters un- 
swayed by what the others may 
say. The public, of course, are 
similarly unaware of the statements 
that have been made ; and thus the 
danger is escaped of public feeling 
being prejudiced, as it is to be 
feared it too often is, in England 
and Ireland, by the public prelim- 
inary investigations. 

On the committal of the pris- 
oner, the papers in the case are 
breniamitted to Edinburgh for the 
consideration of Crown Counsel. 
For the purposes of criminal pro- 
cedure, Scotland is divided into 
four districts, termed respectively 
the Northern, Western, Southern, 
and Home Circuits, each of which 
is under the charge of an Advocate- 
Depute, whom the Lord Advocate 
_ to conduct investigations 
and prosecutions with him, or on 
his behalf and in his name. The 
Lord Advocate, the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, the four Advocates-Depute, 
and an assistant Advocate- Depute 
are termed Crown Counsel. On 
considering the precognitions and 
other papers submitted to them, 
Crown Counsel prepare an indict- 
ment, if they resolve to prosecute, 
and if it be thought that the crime 
is-8o serious as to be fitly tried only 
by a judge of the Supreme Court 
in Edinburgh or on Circuit. If, 
however, it be cdnsidered that the 
case may be suitably dealt with by 
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a sentence which does not ex- 
ceed two years’ imprisonment, the 
papers are returned to the Procur- 
ator-Fiscal of the county or district 
in which the crime occurred, and 
he frames an indictment in his own 
name against the prisoner, and con- 
ducts the prosecution before the 
Sheriff. ¢ indictment is always 
printed, and sets forth in syllogis- 
tic form the criminality of the 
offence and the manner in which 
the accused did certain acts, and 
thus is guilty of the crime with 
which he is charged. It concludes 
with a request for the punishment 
of the prisoner. Annexed to the 
indictment is a list of the witnesses 
for the Crown, and a list of the 
jurymen who are to be summoned 
for the trial of the cause. The 
indictment, with its appended lists, 
is served on the prisoner fifteen 
days before the diet of trial; and 
no witnesses for the Crown, and no 
juryman, can be used except those 
named in these lists. The names 
of the prisoner’s witnesses, any 
re defence (¢.y., insanity, alibz, 

c.) that he intends ‘to plead, and 
the stolen property, coins, weapons, 
or other productions to be used in 
the cause on either side, have to be 
lodged with the Clerk of Court by 
the day before the trial. In the 
Sheriff Court a pleading diet is 
held ten days before the diet fixed 
for the trial whieh has this good 
effect, that, if the prisoner, or pris- 
oners, plead guilty, sentence is at 
once pronounced, and no witnesses 
or jurymen require to be sum- 
moned. 

The jury are fifteen in number, 
of whom one-third are special 
jurors and the remaining two- 
thirds common jurors. When the 
roll from which their names are 
taken is made up, the names of all 
the jurymen, special and common, 
are put on it miscellaneously, with- 
out regard to alphabetic or other 
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order ; and when a jury is needed, 
the Sheriff-Clerk takes the names 
of the first thirty or fifty (as may 
be needed) common jurors, and 
fifteen or twenty-five special jurors 
in the order in which they happen 
to be on the roll. From these the 
jury is balloted for the trial. And 
at the next jury sittings, the 
batches of jurors’ names next on 
the roll are similarly taken. When 
the roll has been gone through, 
which generally takes some years, 
a new one is made up. In this 
way it is quite impossible to have 
a packed or selected jury. The 
prosecutor and the accused have 
each a right to challenge five jury- 
men—not more than two of whom 
may be special jurymen—without 
reasons assigned ; but either party 
may challenge any number on 
cause shown. 

The accused is always entitled 
to the services of a counsel or an 
agent gratis, if he is = There 
is no opening speech by the prose- 
cutor, or for the prisoner. A copy 
of the printed indictment is given 
to each of the jury, and if there is 
a special defence for the prisoner, 
it is read to them by the Clerk of 
Court. Sometimes, if the case is 
complicated or the indictment very 
lengthy, the judge explains to the 
jury in a couple of sentences what 
the points at issue are. The wit- 
nesses take an oath of a very solemn 
character. Each of them, holding 
up his right hand on entering the 
box, repeats after the judge these 
words: “I swear by Almighty God, 
and as I shall answer to God at 
the great day of judgment, that I 
wili tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” Of 
course if the witness has religious 
re to taking an oath, an 
a tion can be administered ; 
but this seldom occurs. After the 
witnesses to the facts have been 
examined, the prosecutor is allowed 
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to prove any previous convictions 
for the like offence that have been 
obtained against the prisoner. The 
fairness of this may be questioned, 
No doubt the jury are told not to 
let their minds be influenced by 
the previous convictions; but these 
can anf fail to have an effect 

rejudicial to the prisoner. In 

ngland the previous convictions 
are not proved till the prisoner ig 
found guilty; and, as their only 
legal bearing is on the amount of 
the prisoner’s sentence, this seems 
the course that is at once logical and 
fair. At the close of the evidence 


on both sides, the prosecutor ad- 


dresses the jury ; and the prison- 
er’s counsel replies. Thus the pris- 
oner has the last word. After 
the judge’s charge the jury return 
their verdict, which may be either 
“ guilty,” “not guilty,” or “not 
proven,” and this verdict may be 
returned unanimously or by any 
majority. 
n the foregoing outline of the 

rocedure that takes place in 3 

otch criminal prosecution, it will 
be noticed that there are a. 
many points in regard to which 
a different course is followed in 
England and Ireland. But, as 
already said, there are only three, 
as it seems to us, of much moment, 

The first of these is, that in 
Scotland from first to last the in- 
vestigation and the prosecution are 
conducted and controlled by a 
public prosecutor. No doubt there 
are a few statutory offences of a 
minor character for which a pri- 
vate party or his appointee may 
prosecute ; but in regard to most 
statutory, ‘and all common law 
offences, the prosecution can onl 
take place at the instance, or wi 
the concurrence, of the national or 
local public prosecutor. Such con- 
currence is frequently given in 
cases of breach of interdict and 
several quasi criminal matters. 
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Some of the advantages of this 
salutary restriction of the right to 
prosecute may be indicated. It 

vents malicious and vindictive 
prosecutions. It ensures that pro- 
secutions will be conducted with 
fairness to the accused, and that 
they will not be hollow—that is, 
that they will be fairly conducted 
in the interests of the community. 
It is obvious that where the prose- 
cutions in a county are carried on 
by the same permanent staff, they 
will be conducted with greater 
economy and uniformity, and can 
scarcely fail to be better prepared 
and better managed. And it can 
hardly be doubted that they are 
more likely to command the confi- 
dence of the community where 
they are conducted by a neutral 

blic presecutor than by or for 
an interested private party. So 
weighty indeed, have such con- 
siderations appeared, that in 1879, 
the Legislature sanctioned the ap- 
intment of a Director of Public 
ecutions for England. This 
was a stepin the right direction. 
But does it go far enough? This 
official only takes up such cases 
as he chooses; his appointment 
is not_ ad vitam aut culpam ; his 
oly staff seems to be his half- 
dozen assistants ; the right of any 
private person to institute, under- 
take, or carry on any criminal pro- 
ceeding, is expressly saved; and 
the exercise of his superintendence 
or adoption of a prosecution seems 
left too much a matter of taste 
and too little a matter of duty. 

Now in Scotland every county 
has its Procurator-Fiscal, and some 
counties have more than one. Thus 
in Lanarkshire each of the four 
districts has its Fiscal of the Sheriff 
Court, and its Fiscal of the Justice 
of Peace Court ; and a good many 
ofthe burghs in it have each its 
own Fiscal. It may be doubt- 
ed whether this multiplication of 
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officials, all independent of one 
another, is altogether wise, and 
whether it would not be better 
that they should have a common 
local head, intermediate between 
them and the Lord Advocate. But 
this matter need not be discussed 
here, ‘The important point is, 
that every county and every burgh 
in Scotland—that is to say, every 
inch of its soil—is subject to the 
supervision of a prosecutor ap- 
pointed in the public interest, and 
subordinate to the chief law officer 
of the Crown. Nearly all these 
officials are, however, allowed to 
carry on business as conveyancers, 
factors, bankers, solicitors, &c. 
The propriety of this is doubtful. 
On the one hand, it is said that 
by allowing them to carry on 
private business the Crown is able 
to obtain the services of men of 
@ position and capacity which it 
could not’ command if their only 
business income was their salary. 
But this is no answer on principle, 
and is, we fear, only an in- 
stance of the unjust penuriousness 
with which, as a rule, Scotch offi- 
cials are remunerated. The seri- 
ous consideration, on the other 
side, is that the local prosecutor 
may have to consider the necessity 
of prosecuting persons who are his 
clients, Here, therefore, his pub- 
lic duty and his private interest 
may clash; and however honest 
and independent he may be, there 
is a possibility that he may be 
unconsciously biassed in the mat- 
ter. Now itis eminently desirable 
in the public interest that the 
prosecutor wr pre a 
e to such ris ut that 
pai should -not be left for 
the least intelligent class of the 
community to entertain a distrust, 
however groundless, of his inde- 
endence. In restricting, there- 
ore, its Director of Public Prose- 


cutions and his assistants to their 
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official business, it seems to us that 
England has acted wisely. 
second material point in 
which Scotch and English criminal 
rocedure differ is that in Scot- 
and, as has been shown, the in- 
vestigations preliminary to the 
public trial are carried on in pri- 
vate. To an innocent man this is 
an inestimable advantage. Some- 
times no one, save the more im- 
mediate friends of an accused per- 
son who has been liberated on its 
appearing that the charge made 
against him is groundless, has any 
knowledge of his apprehension. 
Nay, it occasionally happens that 
where the accused is well-known 
to be a law-abiding person, and 
the charges made against him 
are doubted, the investigation 
takes place without his know- 
ledge; and the matter is sifted and 
submitted for the opinion of the 
proper authorities without the 
public or him having any idea 
that he has been even an object 
of suspicion. There is also, as it 
seems to us, an unfairness to the 
accused where the public mind is 
saturated with the evidence against 
him, and the jury enter the box 
with a hearsay knowledge of alle- 
ations which are not, and it may 
S cannot be, proved in Court, but 
which yet unconsciously may in- 
fluence their minds to a serious ex- 
tent. And even where the pre- 
liminary public investigation has 
yielded an insufficient case, the 
unfortunate accused has to bear 
- the pain of being temporarily the 
object of an odvous publicity and 
permanently the object of suspi- 
cion to many in whose minds the 
cons but not the pros readily 
affiliate themselves. There is also 
the evil to the public morality on 
those occasions where the nauseous 
details of an investigation are daily 
presented in a manner which can- 
not escape the notice even of the 
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Take ag 
an example of this the Bravo cage, 
On the other hand, where the ac. 
cused is not the really guilty party, 


most innocent-minded. 


or where no one has been appre. 
hended, the public examination of 
the witnesses, though it may in 
some instances lead to the obtain- 
ing of further and useful evidence, 
has probably in general the effect 
of indicating to the guilty party 
when to make off, what is his 
safest course, and what precau. 
tions it is advisable for him to 
take. If the witnesses be exam- 
ined in private and separately, 
there is less risk of their state. 
ments being influenced by what 
others may have said, and less 
risk of persons being suborned to 
invalidate their testimony. It is 
better, too, for the witnesses them- 
selves. There is less opportunity 
of their being mmapaaell with, and 
there is less chance of their being 
intimidated or persecuted. It is 
a cheaper mode where the investi- 
gation is conducted in private by 
an assistant of the public prose- 
cutor than where it takes place in 
a Seay court with tpe staff of 
officials which such a course en- 
tails, It may be said that if the 
prsnaee: or his agent were present 
e might suggest points which 
would clear up the matter. It is 
doubtful if such is a frequent ex- 
erience, The Fiscal or his assistant 
as the prisoner’s declaration be- 
fore him, and he is accustomed to 
sift evidence, and in any event it 
is to be remembered that the test 
of the prudence of a system is its 
general and not its occasional re- 
sults. Nor is it to be forgotten 
that though as matter of practice 
the preliminary investigation in 
Scotland takes place in private, 
the criminal peah mt We can easily 
allow such particulars as the 
wish to reach the public, throug 
the press, if they hope that there- 
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by further information may be 


t. 
o'The third important point on 
which Scotch and ‘English pro- 
cedure are not at one is the verdict 
of the ny. As already said, in 
Scotland the verdict may be “ not 
proven,” and any verdict may in 
criminal matters be returned by 
a majority. The jury are fifteen 
in number, and eight consentient 


opinions may determine the fate. 


of the prisoner. Whatever that 
verdict be, the prisoner can never 
be tried again on the same charge. 
In civil matters the jury are 
twelve in number, the English 
system having been adop in 
1815, when civil trial by jury 
was introduced into (or, strict] 

speaking, revived in) Scotland, 
with an English judge to teach its 
rules. In the opinion of nearly 
every Scotch lawyer, civil jury 
trial has been an almost undeviat- 
ing failure. There the jury can, 
during the first three hours, return 
only a unanimous verdict; but 
thereafter, or at any time by con- 
sent of both parties, the verdict 
may be by a majority. Now, 
though the jury in a criminal case 
generally take a short time to con- 
sider what their verdict shall be, 
it is very rarely that they are 
absent from Court for an hour. On 
the one hand, while there is no 
want of due deliberation, on the 
other there is no needless waste of 
time. No doubt the jury of twelve 
often agree, but it is fair to believe 
that if the case be so plain that they 
readily find room for unanimity, a 
jury of fifteen would do the same ; 
while if the latter disagree, the 
jury of twelve would be almost 
as likely to take the same course. 
But, as matter of fact, is it reason- 
able always to expect that any 
group of twelve men will be both 
wise and honest? Who acts on 
such a view in ordinary matters? 

VOL. CXXXVI.—NO. DCCOXXV. 


Judges are not expected to be 
unanimous in their opinions; nor 
legislators; nor public ds. And 
to say to a prisoner“ we shall not 
punish you till we get twelve men 
who all think you guilty,” is not 
very much wiser than thé system 
of Compurgators in the’ middle 
ages, under which an. accused was: 
let go, if he could get a certain 
number of friends to say they be- 
lieved he was innocent. 
If the dissentient minority can 
be got to concur by proper means, | 
ood and well. But if it be only 
y physical duresse, or even by 
argumentative compulsion, that 
such aresult is obtained, can the 
verdict be said to 7 the 
unanimous opinion of the jury ? 
On the other hand, a single stupid 
or obstinate or partisan mind 
may néutralise the intelligent and 
honest harmony of the remainin 
eleven jurors, But it may be sai 
this evil is not of very frequent oc- 
currence. Still it does occur pain- 
fully often: and the cases in 
which it does occur are generally 
just those in which the calamity 
of having to repeat the trial is the 
greatest. We do not doubt that 
the dissentient minority, however 
small, is sometimes honest enough. 
Every one knows the story of the 
jury being dismissed because they 
could not agree in their verdict, 
and‘ one of their number being 
overheard to mutter wrothfully 
to himself as he left the Court, 
“Well, all I can say is—eleven 
more obstinate men I never met.” 
Now what is the result of this? 
Though eleven of the jury thought 
the prisoner innocent, he may have 
to undergo another trial. If they 
thought him guilty, he either 
escapes altogether, or, in a sec- 
ond trial, gets another chance of 
escape. On the first page of this 
paper some of the evils which 
must result from re-trials of a 
i D 
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prisoner have been pointed out. 
Under the Scotch system these 
cannot occur, So eal as our ex- 
erience , the only two - 
rible oy ite other side sf 
firstly, that the minority of seven 
pec represent the bulk of the in- 
telligence in the jury ; and sec- 
ondly, that a mind of dominating 
strength may convert a minority 
of four or five into a majority of 
eight. The latter evil is, so far 
as we know, a matter of rare 
occurrence; and the former evil 
hardly ever happens, except where 
the intelligent minority are for a 
conviction to which the majority 
will not assent. In these days of 
intimidation and revenge, a con- 
sideration that ought not to be 
lost sight of is, that where a con- 
viction is obtained by the verdict 
of the majority of a jury there 
is @ protection analogous to that 
which the ballot affords in politi- 
cal elections. The prisoner and 
his friends cannot learn with cer- 
tainty, and never without the com- 
plicity of some jurymen, who the 
jurors were that composed the 
majority. And if the jury have 
any fear of such information being 
divulged, they have it in their 
power to conceal their individual 
opinions from all but their foreman. 

It is probable that English juris- 
prudence would be slow to let the 
verdict of “not proven” be in- 
grafted on it, unless it were thought 
that there was occasionally a logi- 


cal good sense and propriety in the 
repetition of the famous verdict— 
“We find the lg not guilty, 
but recommend him not to do it 


again,” A jury do not sit to say. 


what in the abstract is their opinion 
of the prisoner’s character, but 
whether the evidence adduced in 
the cause suffices to prove his guilt. 
Strictly speaking, “ proven” and 
“not proven” are the only two 
logical verdicts; but it is prett 
well understood that the wo: 

“guilty” and “not guilty” are 
meant as their equivalents. In 
that view to find room also for 
a verdict of “not proven” is to 
say that the jury think the pri- 
soner’s guilt is not proved but that 
it may be suspected. Now they 
sit to say whether or not he is 
proved to be the guilty person, and 
not to say whether he deserves to 
be suspected. Sometimes a ver- 
dict of “ not proven ” inflicts a life- 


long stigma on a person who, if . 


tried before a judge alone, or even 
by a jury possessed of more intel- 
ligence or less swayed by popular 
clamour, would have been right- 
fully found “not guilty.” Such 
cases doubtless occur. But we 
apprehend the occasion where 4 
verdict of “not proven” more often 
causes a miscarriage of justice are 
those instances where an_indul- 
gent jury or one that is willing 
to wound but yet afraid to strike, 
resorts to this verdict as an eva- 
sion of responsibility. 
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MAGDA’S COW.—CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER VI,—PRINCESS RASCALINSKA. 


** Une princesse! O Dieu! ma fille, une princesse.”’ 


Tue following Sunday at church 
brought a surprise to the villagers 
of Rudniki. This surprise was 
not in any way connected with the 
handsome Danelo, though he cer- 
tainly attracted a considerable por- 
tion of attention during the service. 
Upright as a young fir-tree in his 
soldier’s dress, which he had not 
yet laid aside, he made a conspicus 
ous figure among the linen shirts 
and rough sheepskins of the other 
peasants, and the villagers felt 
= of him as one of themselves. 

ven the more serious members of 
the community, who were inclined 
to regard him as a sort of black 
sheep, pleasant enough but hardly 
of aE Oe could not deny that 
at least he was highly ornamental. 
Besides, there was always the hope 
that a man who had travelled so 
far and seen so much, might have 
returned with his head somewhat 
less empty than when he started. 
During the past week Danelo’s 
stories had been the great point of 
interest at the village meetings in 
the tavern. He had even been as 
far as Lwév (Lemberg),the capital, 
and had once actually seen an arch- 
duke. No wonder that he became 
an important person all at once. 

But the village gossips were 
about to receive newer and fresher 
food for conversation. 

The Curé had just ended his 
sermon, which generally formed 
the conclusion of the service ; but 
instead of retiring as usual behind 
the altar-gates, which in Greek, or 
as they are called here Russian, 
churches, separate the shepherd 
from his flock, he remained stand- 


—DELAviens. 


ing outside facing his Conner 
tion, and opened the green-leather 
book in which were entered the 
names of couples about to be mar- 
ried. 

Some of the more attentive par- 
ishioners looked up surprised at 
the sight of the volume in ques- 
tion, for there were no marri 
at present known to be on the vil- 
lage tapis. It was still too early 
for that, for the harvest had 
scarcely begun. 

However, the Curé cleared his 
throat twice running, and with 
unusual pomp and solemnity he 
read out as follows :— 

“The marriage-banns are pub- 
lished between our most gracious 
lady and mistress the proprietress 
of Rudniki, Madame Sophie 
Wolska, relict of the late Stefan 
Wolski, and his Highness the noble 
Prince Stanislas Rascalinski. If 
any one is aware. of an existin 
impediment,” &c., &c., &e. 
lively buzz of excitement and in- 
terest drowned the conclusion of 
his speech. 

A prince! A real live prince, 
had he said? Had they really 
heard aright? Madame would be 
a princess! The village felt itself 
raised in its own estimation by 
this announcement. 

But the priest had still some- 
thing more to say, and when quiet 
was restored he resumed— 

“ My brethren, it is further my 
particularly agreeable task to have 
to announce to you that, in com- 
memoration of this joyful event, 
Madame Wolska, the future Prin- 
cess Rascalinska, has directed ”— 
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here he paused and moistened his 
lips, as though he were about to 
swallow some particularly delicious 
morsel, of which he was anxious to 
enjoy the full flavour—“ has di- 
rected that a sum of three hundred 
florins should be presented to the 
Church of Radniki, the direction 
and employment of that money 
being left to my discretion. After 
mature consideration and calcula- 
tion, 1 have therefore decided to 
divide this money into two halves, 
—the one half for relieving the 
wants of the poor, while the other 
half will be employed in renewing 
or replacing some of the church 
decorations. With a view to this 
object, I invite the older members 
of the community to repair to the 
sacristy after vespers this after- 
noon, to consult upon the matter.” 

The meeting was accordingly held 
that afternoon after vespers, and it 
proved to be both long and warm. 
Although all the wisest heads of 
the place (witness the sacristan, 
the schoolmaster, the sexton) were 
engaged in this conclave, yet after 
more than an hour’s talk they could 
not for.the lives of them agree as 
to how the money was to be spent. 
It was so difficult to make a choice 
as to which portion of the church 
was to be renewed, when every- 
thing was in such woful need of 
renewal. Certainly the carpet be- 
fore the altar,usedon high festivals, 
wastattered and shabby, and the 
set of candlesticks incomplete and 
broken, and would seem to cry out 
most loudly for substitutes. But 
then, again, the gates of the chan- 
cel would put in their claim, 
and plaintively recall the days 
when they used to be golden, and 
the time when they really could 
shut and open naturally. The 
sacristan, wiping his brow at the 


mere recollection, assured the com- _ 


pany that it was no joke to foree 
the rusty hinges to open on a day 
like this ; but here the priest in. 
terrupted him, to suggest that 
a new carpet was far more ur. 
gent :— 


“TI feel quite ashamed of it each | 


time I kneel before the altar. It 
cannot be pleasing to God to hear 
prayer pronounced on such a parcel 
of rags.” 

The candlestick advocate now 
humbly observed that, at the last 
festival, two of the candle-holders 
had been broken, and that their 

arts were now enacted by old 
eer-bottles. 

* But the candlesticks only fell 
down because the altar was so 
rickety,” said another. “ A new 
altar is what is needed first and 
foremost.” 

“ And I should have liked a new 
hell,” ’ put in the old priest, plain. 
tively. “Ihave noticed that this 
one no longer produces enough ef- 
fect among the people. The flames 
are all falling off in flakes, and 
the devils have quite lost their 
expression. The youngest child in 
the village could hard y be fright- 
ened at them now ;” and he heaved 
a deep sigh. 

“ Buta new picture would take 


- at least three months to get ready, 


whereas a carpet or candlestiiie 
could be got at once,” said the 
sexton, who was of a hot, impet- 
uous nature. 

Every one had spoken and given 
his opinion except Filip, who stood 
silent, his brow drawn together in 
deep thought. 

“TI will tell your Reverence what 
I advise,” he said at last, on being 

ressed. “It isno use trying to 
ecide here without seeing the 
things, and having ascertained the 


ide 





» The Greek "churches in Poland are usually adorned by large and terrific 
pictures of the place of eternal punishment. 
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rices. Next Friday is market 

: dey at the town. I have got to 

take a pig there for sale myself, 

and if your Reverence will take a 

lace alongside in my cart, we can 

ook over the things and make an 
estimate.” 

The priest was old, and not par- 
ticularly fond of movement, and 
the prospect of a three hours’ drive 
in a jolting cart, alongside of a 
squeaking pig, was not particu- 
larly tempting ; but there seemed 
no other way out of the difficulty, 
so with a resigned sigh he agreed 
to the plan. 

But if it was difficult to come to 
a decision at Rudniki, it seemed 
still more so when the Curé, ac- 
companied by two or three vil- 
lagers, found himself ‘transplanted 
into the comparative bustle of a 
large country town. The treasures 
displayed in the windows of the 
Jewish shops dazzled their simple 
minds, and suggested possibilities 
of extravagance hitherto undreamt 
of. The golden gates and the 
candlesticks received further rivals 
in the shape of artificial flowers, 
china vases, and hanging lamps, 
and the vacillating old priest was 
wellnigh driven to distraction by 
the conflicting claims of different 
objects. 

ilip being gifted with the clear- 
est and most business-like head of 
the party, succeeded with difficulty 
in introducing something like order 
into his ideas, and limiting the 
choice finally to a new carpet and 
golden gates. 

The party had been conducted 
to the atelier of a carpenter and 
carver, who had shown them vari- 
ous specimens of his art—cruci- 
fixion frames, carved images, and 
other objects. One set of gates he 
had ag well. And such gates ! 
So rich ! so golden ! so beautifully 
carved ! and, moreover, in the cen- 
tre was introduced a_ bas-relief 
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representing St Peter holding a 
gigantic key. 

e Curé and his companions 
stood speechless with admiration 
before this work of art. 

“And how—how much—does 
it cost?” said the priest at last, 
timidly. 

“ A hundred and sixty florins,” 
was the discouraging reply. 

The priest sighed, the peasants 
scratched their heads, and then 
they all turned and left the work- 
shop, for they felt it would be bet- 
ter to get out of the way of temp- 
tation. A hundred and sixt 
florins were quite out of their 
reach; a hundred and fifty was 
what had been fixed upon for both 
carpet and gates, and it would be 
extravagance to spend the whole 
sum on one object only. The 
church at Rudniki would never 
have such a sum again to spend, 
as the good luck of its mistress 
marrying a prince was not a thing 
likely to be repeated. 

“ Will your Reverence now look 
at the carpets ?” asked Filip, after a 
while. ey had been silent till 
then, and were walking in no par- 
ticular direction, each one busied 
with his own thoughts. The hun- 
dred and sixty florins had still left 
a depressing influence. 

“Yes,” said the Curé, with 
mournful hopefulness ; “ perhaps 
carpets will be cheaper than gates. 
I had no notion that gates cost so 
much.” 

“ And they should not cost as 
much either,” said Filip ; “ but 
these town fellows think that they 
can ask anything they like, and 
that no one is clever but them- 
selves. Why, the whole wood 
cannot cost more than twent 
florins, forI felt it, and saw that it 
was only lime wood, stained to look 
like oak. And as for the work— 
why, any carpenter ought to be 
able to turn it out in a fortnight. 
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Why, I could do it myself, if Ihad 
only time. There is nothing so 
wonderful about that gate, after 
all——.” 

“ But St Peter was very neat,” 
said the priest, again with a sigh of 
envy ; “and that big key in the 
centre looked remarkably well.” 

Filip did not answer; he ap- 
peared absorbed in calculation of 
some sort. They had reached the 
carpet-shop by this time. 

e prospect here was somewhat 
more hopeful. True, there were car- 
pets costing a hundred and fifty 
florins and upwards, but there were 
others for eighty, seventy, and even 
sixty florins, which presented a 
very respectable appearance—be- 
sides which, the shopman being a 
Jew, might Seunenalil be expected 
to come down in his prices. There 
was, in fact, an embarras de rich- 
esses,as there were carpets for every 

urse, of every size, for every taste. 

lowers and fruits, hunting pieces 
and landscapes, greyhounds and 
lambs, Arab horses and turtle- 
doves—all of these executed in a 
surprising variety of tints and with 
perfectly novel effects of light and 
shade. 

“Why not this one, Pan Pro- 
boszez ?” said the Hebrew master 
of the shop insinuatingly, display- 
ing the spirited counterfeit of a 
battle between Crusaders andTurks, 
showing in the foreground a noble 
warrior in lilac armour, mounted 
on a lemon-colored charger, who 
with his rose-coloured sword, is 
causing the orange heads of the 
Turkish infidels to drop all around 
him like over-ripe plums. ‘ Why 
not this one? But this is a grand 
carpet indeed. May my mother 
be buried in a nameless grave if it 
is not worth double the price! The 
Pan Starosto bought one just like 
it last year, and there are only 
these two in the whole country.” 

The poor-Curé was sadly tempted 


at the prospect of having a carpet, 


just like the Pan Starosto, and — 


e admired the battle-piece most 
deeply ; but even his simple mind 
pointed out some objections. “Yes, 
to be sure, it is very handsome,” 
he said; “but I fear it would 
hardly do for the church, would 
it? You see, it is not very—v 
religious-looking. I fear we shalt 
have to content ourselves with 
something quieter in pattern— 
flowers, or fruit, perhaps.” 

“ Flowers ! ” The Jew had a per- 
fect garden to recommend ; roses. 
and lilies, daisies and tulips, be- 
sides many other flowers not to be 
found in any other garden. 

After some debating, a good- 
sized carpet, with tasteful garlands 
of roses and lilies, was selected as 
the most suitable in every way. 
These particular roses were lilac, 
and the lilies, contrary to the 
habits of their species, were alter- 
nately blue and scarlet,—but this 
was of course a great improvement 
on nature. 

The Jew had at last consented 
to part with this work of art for 
the sum of eighty florins. 

“ But I am not sure whether we 
really want a carpet,” said the 
priest, beginning to tremble at the 
notion that the great decision must 
now soon be made. I have not 
had enough time to think. Per- 
haps the gates would be better, 
after all. Ah, if only we could 
buy both carpet and gate!” Here 
he lost himself in a gentle reverie; 
and Filip stared down at the lilac 
roses with unseeing eyes, and had 
twice to be requested by the gab- 
bling Hebrew to remove his mudd 
boot from eff a particularly hand- 
some scarlet lily, before he seemed 
to wake up with a start. 

“ Pan Proboszez,” he said, clear- 
ing his throat, “I can tell you how 
= buy both carpet and gate, if you 
ike.” 
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“What do you mean?” said the 
Curé. “The carpet costs eighty 
florins, and the gate a hundred and 
sixty,—that makes two hundred 
and forty ; and I cannot spend 
more than one hundred and fifty. 
There are so many poor in the 

rish, and I cannot touch the 
other half.” 

“The carpet costs eighty, I 
know,” said Filip ; “ and [ think I 
could make you a gate as good as 
that fellow’s one for seventy florins, 
if you are not in a hurry, and can 
let me do it at leisure.” 

“ You really could, Filip?” said 
the old man wonderingly,—“ a gate 
like that one?” 

“ A gate like that one,” repeated 
Filip. 
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“And St Peter?” put in the 
priest, anxiously. “ Do you think 
you could make a St Peter like 
that one?” ; 

“T think I could,” said Filip. 

“ And the key?” 

Filip expressed his conviction 
that he could manage to hit off the 
great apostle, key and all, and 
everything, for seventy florins. So 
the ‘matter was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. The carpet with the lilac 
roses and scarlet lilies was carefully 
packed up and put in the cart, in 
the place lately occupied by the 
squeaking pig, which had already 
passed into other hands, and was 
preparing to undergo the grand 
transformation from living flesh 
to passive hams and sausages. 


CHAPTER VII.—-THE BLESSINGS OF THE FRUITS. 


‘* She stood breast h 


amid the corn, 


igh 
Clas by the golden light of mo: 
Like thre cw ae tee on ” 


Who many a glowing kiss had won.” 


The 15th of August, which is 
the Feast of the Assumption, is 
always a great day in Poland, and 
in the year of which I am writing 
it was Lept with unusual pomp at 
the village of Rudniki. 

Firstly, because ever since that 
luckless autumn when the place 
had been ravaged by cholera, the 
population of Rudniki had been 
very punctilious about taking their 
fruits to be blessed before tasting 
them ; and as on this particular 
Assumption day the weather was 

tlessly beautiful, it rendered 
the fulfilment of this religious 
duty all the easier. 

Secondly, because it had been 
rumoured far and wide in the 
neighbourhood that the new car- 
pet which was the gift of the 
future Princess Rascalinska was 
then to be displayed for the first 
time. 


—Hoop. 


A festive stir pervaded the whole 
country from daybreak ; the very 
flowers seemed anxious to take part 
in the festivities, for all the buds 
which had been closed overnight 
now opened at early dawn. A few 


.coy tardy roses which the zephyr” 


and the sunbeam had as yet wooed 
unsuccessfully, now unfolded their 
blushing charms ; hundreds of. au- 
dacious poppies discarded their 
green sheaths in indecent haste, 
eager to present their glowing 
beauties to the sun’s warm kisses ; 
only the sluggish daisies, like fine 
ladies, were still asleep, under their 
dewdrop coverlets. 

From far and wide the — 
flocked together, bearing the fruits 
of their fields and gardens to 
church ; green-cheeked apples and 

ears, stony pumpkins and cucum- 
rs, unwholesome and vicious- 
looking as yet, but which presently, 
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by virtue of the blessing to be 
spoken over them, were to be 
rendered palatable and light of 
digestion. Sweet-smelling herbs 
bound together, and destined to 
be dried and hung up during the 
winter as a sort of general and 
vague specific against most human 
ailments, scented the air; huge 
sheaves of gaudy flowers, red and 
yellow and blue, rejoiced the eye 
and gave colour and harmony to 
the scene. On they came from all 
sides and all directions : old wither- 
ed babas (old women), bending un- 
der the weight of crude green fruit; 
small flaxen-haired children, clutch- 
ing flower-bundles higher than 
themselves, till they looked like 
wandering blossoms ; pretty girls 
of all types and complexions, bear- 
ing nosegays of all descriptions,— 
till all this roving vegetation had 
reached its goal, and had formed 
itself into one long double-rowed 
fragrant hedge, which filled the 
little wooden church, and from 
thence overflowing, extended be- 
yond into the surrounding church- 
ard. 
- Magda, like the other village 
matrons, had gathered together her 
bundle of flowers and herbs. She 
was sorry to have no roses or car- 
nations, to give an air of elegance 
to her sheaf, and she put on her 
shabby coral necklace with more 


than usual dissatisfaction that day. . 


Nevertheless, if any true artist had 
happened to be a spectator of the 
rustic tableau in the church, he 
would have singled her out as the 
study most worthy of atteution. 
The three years which had pass- 
ed since Magda’s wedding,had made 
of hera perfectly beautiful woman. 
Her tall figure had gained fulness 
and roundness ; she had that natu- 
rally dignified and graceful carriage 
sometimes to be found in Polish 
peasants, but which few empresses 
are lucky enough to possess ; her 
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eyes had gained a deeper light, 
her lips had taken a richer curve, 
And there was this difference be- 
tween Magda and the many other 
comely women in the crowd—that 
while they were adorned and em- 
bellished to-day by their floral de. 
corations, in her case it seemed 
as though she herself, out of her 
own warm glowing beauty, had — 
imparted some of her charms to 
the flowers she had chosen. The 
poppies were only red because her 
crimson lips had touched them, 
the rosemary only sweet because 
she had breathed upon it; the 
burning sunflower on her breast 
seemed to have caught its hue 
from the hidden fire which flashed 
from her black eye. 

No wandering artist had been 
led to Rudniki that day ; but there 
are art connoisseurs in villages as 
well as in cities, and a beautiful 
picture will always find an amateur 
to appreciate it, even if it is marked 
in no catalogue and hangs in no 
gallery. 

The blue curling clouds of in- 
cense which filled the dingy wood- 
en building caused the candles to 


‘burn low and dimly, and its per- 


fume mingled with the sweet. aro- 
matic scent of the flowers. With 
a@ supreme effort the sweating 
sacristan tore open the obstreper- 
ous gate, to give ones to the 
officiating priest on his way to bless 
the fruits of the field, and the 
much-talked-of carpet was at last 
displayed before the eyes of the 
expectant crowd. 

A long-drawn murmur of ad- 
miration went through the ranks, 
and fora minute every man held 
his candle crooked and dropped 
wax .unmercifully on his neigh- 
bour’s coat, and the women uncon- 
sciously relaxed their hold on their 
bundles till the unhallowed apples: 
escaped from their grasp and went 
bounding away over the church 
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floor, like godless babes escaping 
from the baptismal font. 

Ah, that was a carpet! And 
those were flowers indeed! Such 
fine,’ well-fed, lilac roses! such 
brilliant lilies! Each one looked 
down disparagingly at the com- 
mon everyday flowers they held in 
their hands, and more than one 
thought what a pity it was that 
their cottage-gardens could not 

ield such glorious specimens of 
otany. 

. The Curé passed down the close- 
drawn flowery ranks of the kneel- 
ing crowd, sprinkling the dew of 
heaven to the right and to the left 
of him. Each head was bowed 
low and reverentially as he passed, 
and each flower-bearer held her 
bundle aloft and pressed forward, 
one against the other, till the little 
church resembled a waving sea of 
animated flowers. 

Against Magda’s bunch of scarlet 

ppies pressed the fair head of a 
andsome young soldier, and her 
black eyes were lowered not so 
much in prayer as to escape the 
audacious admiration so clearly to 
be read in a pair of blue ones. He 
was so near that she could feel 
his breath against her cheek, but 
she could not move away for the 
density of the pressing crowd. She 
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could only bend her head lower, 
and press. the glowing sunflower 
convulsively to her breast, as 
though to still the tumultuous 
beatings of her fluttering heart. 

And Filip, meanwhile, was also 

zing at a picture, He was star- 
ing at the rickety and worm-eaten 
gate of the chancel, and replacing 
it in imagination by the new one 
which was to bring him in seventy 
silver florins ; and as he gazed, he 
wondered to himself whether he 
would indeed be able to hit off St 
Peter and his key. 

“ Did you see it?” said one of 
the church-goers to Danelo on the 
homeward way. “How soft, how 
rich, how brilliant——” 

“ How soft, how rich, how bril- 
liant !” echoed Danelo. 

“Even the gracious Pani her- 
self cannot have a finer gea.snonge 
she is going to be a princess. Do 
you know how much it cost ?” 

“How much did what cost?” 
asked Daneto. 

“ Why, the carpet, of course.” 

“Oh, are you talking of the 
carpet ?” it the young soldier, 
with a start. 

“ Naturally of the carpet; and 
of what else were you thinking?” 

Danelo must have overheard the 
question, for he gave no answer. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THUNDER IN THE AIR, 


“In the most uneventful life there is always a Waterloo and a St Helena.’’— KRASZzEwsK I. 


Magda was conscious of a strange 
feeling of oppression all that day : 
it might only be the effect of the 
approaching thunderstormperhaps, 
for the clouds had gathered to- 
gether that afternoon, and now 
hung on the horizon, rolled into 
heavy threatening masses, ready 
to burst, as it seemed, at the 
slightest breath of air. There was 
no breath of air, however, stirring 


as yet ; and the poor parched earth 
still panted and craved for the 
rain which was so long in coming : 
the soil was rent everywhere with 
unseemly cracks and fissures ; the 
flowers drooped languidly on their 
stalks ; the corn-ears already rust- 
led dry as straw to the touch. 
Magda had put the pot to boil 
on the fire without water, and had 
mixed up the flour and the salt 
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together by mistake; she wandered 
about the garden and the little 
courtyard aimlessly, like a person 
in a dream, or who has lost her 
direction ; she would even have 
forgotten to milk the cow, had 
not that sagacious animal, losing 
patience at the unwonted delay, 
at last compelled her services by 
reiterated and pitiful bellowings. 

As it was a feast-day, Filip was 
not busy in his work-shed. But if 
his arms were condemned to inac- 
tivity, his busy brain refused to 
rest ; and as he sat on the roomy 
bench in the little garden, he was 

lunged in a whole scale of calcu- 
ations and measurements, which 
he occasionally rapped out with 
his finger on the seat, or some- 
times took note of by cutting 
notches on a hazel-twig. 

Magda had passed and repassed 
in front of him several times with- 
out his appearing to notice her 
presence; and only when at last 
she stood still before him did he 
look up. He did not notice how 
her eyes were shining with a 
strange fire, which an unshed tear 
tried in vain to quench,—how her 
cheeks were burning with an un- 
wonted flush,—how her lips were 
07 as though in fever,—how 

er bosom rose and fell tumultu- 
—_ ; he saw none of these things, 
for he only said— 

“ Well, zona (wife), is the supper 
ready ?” 

“No, the supper is not ready,” 
she answered, vaguely—“ nothing 
is ready.” 

“Then be quick about it,” he 
returned, somewhat more sharply. 
“Do you not know that I must be 
off early to the town to-morrow ? 
I shall be away all day, as I am 
coming back on foot.” 

“Filip,” she cried, impulsively, 
sitting down by his side on {the 
bench—“ Filip, do not go to the 
town to-morrow ?” 


“ Not go to the town!” he said . 


in surprise. “ why, you know 
that I must goto have another 
look at those gates, and at that 
fellow’s St Peter. I find I cannot 
manage it unless I see it again, 
and take down the measurements 
exactly.” 

“Never mind St Peter!” she 
cried again, more excitedly. 

“Never mind St Peter! Why, 
Magda, you must be mad to say 
so! Why, without St Peter and 
the key, the gate will only be 
worth ty florins; it will make 
twenty florins’ difference in its 
value.” 

“What are twenty florins ?” said 
Magda, but this time very low, 
almost below her breath. “There 
are more precious things than 
money in the world.” 

“And so I must start at five 
o’clock,” continued ie pursuing 
his train of thought. “ Neighbour 
Pawel has offered to take me in 
his cart ; but I shall have to walk 
back, as he remains overnight. 
Why is the supper not ready ?” 

ss Hecwaee I am miserable! Be- 
cause I cannot live without a little 
love, a little kindness ; because you 
care for nothing but for saving and 
earning money ; because I need the 
protection of your heart to keep 
me from seeking ‘warmth else- 
where ; because—because ai 

Some such words as these, burn- 
ing, ; passionate, delirious, were 
rising to Magda’s lips in answer to 
Filip’s question about the supper ; 
but another glance at his calm 
stolid face checked the impetuous 
torrent, and with a sort of gasp 
she said— 

“ Because there are hardly any 
sticks remaining to light the fire, 
and it went out twice.’ 

“Then go to the forest for fire- 
wood to-morrow—you should not 
have allowed the stock to run so 
low ; and now is the best time for 
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collecting it, as long as the dry 
weather lasts.” 

“To the forest? I am to go to 
the forest alone?” she asked, in a 
sort of fright. 

“Yes, to the forest, of course,” 
he said, impatiently. “You are 
not afraid of wolves in summer, 
areyou? You are to go to the 
wood to-morrow, and I am going 
to the town.” 

That night Magda hardly closed 
her eyes ; her pulses were beating 
wildly, and her head was throbbin 
with a dull pain. She still seem 
to be breathing in the stifling per- 
fume of the incense and the flowers, 
and still to feel Danelo’s breath 
upon her cheek. 

She rose at last, and went to the 
door of the cottage. Everything 
lay still without in the calm repose 
of a summer’s night. There was 
no moonlight visible, but the stars 
gave enough shimmer to distin- 
guish the objects around. No 
sound was heard save the warning 
note of the quail calling to her 
brood among the corn-rigs. The 
whole air was charged with elec- 
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tricity, and there was no freshness 
even at this midnight hour. The 
clouds were exchanging fiery se- 
crets, whispering to each other 
of the storm that was coming, 
and every now and then a dis- 
tant flash of lightning showed 
part of the landscape in broad 
relief. 

The cottage door had creaked 
in the opening, and Filip, who on 
warm nights slept in a sackcloth 
hammock in the work-shed, called 
out to ask who was there ? 

“Tt is I,” said Magda, standing 
still. ‘“ Why are you not asleep, 
Filip?” she added, timidly. 

“T cannot sleep,” he answered. 

“ Neither can 1.” 

“JT have been wondering and 
wondering.” 

“ Wondering about what, Fi- 
lip!” 

“ Wondering how I am to man- 
age about that cursed key.” 

Magda sighed and went back 
into the hut. She, too, could not 
sleep; but neither St Peter nor 
his hey had anything to do with 
her wakefulness. 


CHAPTER IX.—STICK-GATHERING. 


‘‘Es ruhe mein Lied ap dieser Stel! 
Die doch ein Jeder weiss 


Der Mark; 


war ein junger Gesell 


Der K6nig war ein Greis.” 


It was early fin the afternoon 
when Magda took her way to the 
forest, accompanied by the little 
Kuba. Why she had taken the 
boy with her, contrary to her wont, 
she could hardly herself have told. 
The ostensible reason of his bein 
a help in collecting of firewo 
was such a very shallow artifice 
that it could hardly have convinced 
even herself, for she well knew 
that once in the forest the boy 
would probably devote all his ener- 
gies to the pursuit of some unfor- 


—STRACHWITZ. 


tunate bird or squirrel, or the con- 
sumption of unripe nuts, 

She walked along slowly, her 
steps lagging more and more as 
she approached the wood, as though 
strangely reluctant to enter those 
shady green arcades, which yet 


looked so invitingly cool, by con- 
trast with the glaring heat of the 
field-path she was traversing. The 
threatened thunderstorm had not 
yet come to a head, though the 
thunder still grumbled at intervals, 
away among the distant hills, like 
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a person with brooding rage in his 
heart, but whose courage is not yet 
equal to a direct attack. 

When at last Magda set her foot 
on the moss-grown path of the 
forest floor, she stopped and peered 
out furtively through the branches, 
scanning the road to the village as 
though she feared to see some one 
coming from that direction. But 
there was nothing to be seen stirring 
far and wide ; everybody was busy 
in the fields on the other side, and 
the road lay before her eyes in an 
unbroken stretch of powdery white 
dust. 

Magda drew a long breath, which 
might have been a sigh either of 
relief or of disappointment, or 
which perhaps was merely the 
effect of having walked uphill in 
the sun; then she proceeded on 
her way deep and deeper into the 
forest, till she came to the place 
where she knew she would find 
sticks to collect. 

The forest was all filled with 
beautiful things, and every separ- 
ate thing had itsown good reason 
for being beautiful. The oak-trees 
were beautiful because of their 
massive heaviness, and the birch- 
trees were beautiful because of 
their slender grace ; the rocks were 
beautiful because they loomed so 
dark and black in the shade, and 
the stream was equally beautiful 
because it frothed so He white 
in the sunshine; the beauty of 
the foxglove was in its glowin 
deep-purple hue, and the hemloc 
was beautiful also because of its 
cold purity. Some plants were 
beautiful because they grew 80 
straight and strong, and needed 
no support, and others were beau- 
tiful, too, because their exquisite 
weakness caused them to twine so 
gracefully; some things were beau- 
tiful because of their rich hues, 
while the beauty of others lay 
in the very absence of colour. 
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Each thing was beautiful in its 
own individual fashion; and had 
it been otherwise, it would have 
been less perfect. Each tree and 
flower, each insect and blade of 

rass, had had its part assigned to 
itof being beautiful ; every tint 
and touch had been laid on by a 
master-hand, to blend together 
into a picture harmonious in its 
finished loveliness. 

By degrees the magic of the 
forest seized upon Magda and held 
her fast, and gradually the throb- 
bing in her pulses and the hot 

ain in her heart began to subside, 
She cooled her fevered spirit in 
the shade of the waving trees, she 
laved it in the rushing stream, 
she fanned it in the aromatic 
breezes. | 

At last she,had reached the 
inmost forest-sanctuary, where the 
shade was the deepest, where the 
feathery fern grew highest, where 
the ivy twined most luxuriantly, 
and the wild-thyme shed its most 
intoxicating perfume, 

Mechanically she began collect- 
ing sticks ; but her bundle grew 
but slowly, for she worked lazily 
and dreamily, and Kuba had long 
since wandered from her side in 
search of some more congenial 
pursuit. 

She had worked thus for about 
half an hour, and had collected 
just fifteen sticks, which promised 
ill for the suppers to be cooked 
that week, when of a sudden she 
stood still like a startled hind, and 
gazed wildly around her. There 
was a step approaching—a light, 
elastic step—and now and then the 
sharp crackling of a dried twig 
snapped asunder,—perhaps only 
some stag on its way to the stream ; 
but now she heard a whistle clear 
and trilling, but whose note be- 
longed to no bird in the forest. 

Magda pressed both her hands 
against her heart ; all her former 
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fever had returned again with ten- 
fold violence. 

Looking out through the leafy 
sereen, she could see Danelo com- 
ing along the forest-path, whist- 
ling a lively Krakowiak, and look- 
ing into the bushes on either side 
with searching gaze, like a school- 
boy intent on bird-nesting. 

he watched him as long as she 
felt herself safe from his eye, but 
in a moment longer she would be 
discovered; then slowly, softly, like 
a bird hiding at the approach of 
the hawk, she let herself sink 
noiselessly among the waving ferns, 
which rippled and closed over her 
head in green waves. 

Even then she did not feel quite 
safe, for was not her heart throb- 
bing as loud as thunder? her ears 
were tingling, and her head was 
giddy with the sound. Surely it 
must betray her? 

However, Danelo passed by un- 
suspecting. Only when his whistle 


had died pss in the distance, and 
0 


she could no longer catch sight of 
his retreating figure through the 
trees, did Magda venture to creep 
out of her hiding-place, stiff and 
cramped from her cowering atti- 
tude. She did not resume her 
occupation of stick-gathering, but 
merely leant against the massive 
stem of the ‘giant beech-tree, gaz- 
ing fixedly in the direction where 
Danelo had disappeared. How 
long .she stood thus she never 
could remember, but the sun must 
have sunk Iow on the horizon, for 
it came slanting in through the 
trees, bronzing the stems and 
weaving a golden network on the 
mossy floor. 

She felt quite benumbed, and 
her back ached with standing thus 
against the hard shining tree-trunk, 
but she could not leave it. She 
remained thus standing as though 
spell-bound to the spot, stupefied 
and unthinking ; and when, after a 
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long, a very long time, the steps 
and the whistling came back along 
the path, she made no attempt to 
move from her position. 

With fixed but inexpressive gaze, 
she stared at Danelo as he now re- 
appeared in sight. He raised his 
eyes, and on seeing the beautiful 
woman leaning against the beech- 
tree, like an ideal Dryad, he ut- 
tered a joyful cry, and stood before 
her in the next moment. 

His quick eye swept over the 
scanty heap of firewood, and the 
broken ranks in the clump of ferns 
which told their own tale. 

“Magda! what are you doing 
here ? Why-do you hide heel me?” 

“T am gathering firewood,” she 
answered sullenly, and looking at 
him with defiant eyes. “Leave 
me alone.” 

“Leave you alone because you 
are gathering firewood? Why, no 
—that is just the reason why I 
should stay. I want to help you 
to gather firewood.” 

“T do not want ary help.” 

* You do not want help? Yes, 
that is always what the girls in 
the corn-fields say, and yet they 
are happy enough when i help to 
make their stack of grain higher, 
and give them a chance of wearing 
the harvest-wreath.” 

“T am not a girl.” 

“No, you are a woman, a beau- 
tiful woman. But there is no rea- 
son why I should not help a beau- 
tiful woman to pick up sticks, is 
there ?” and he looked at her with 
laughter in his blue eyes. 

“ Danelo, go away !” cried Mag- 
da, putting out her hands as if to 
ward him off, though he had not 
attempted to come nearer as yet. 

“Go away—remember that I am 
ie Ay idl 

“Then why,” said Danelo, com- 
ing now a step nearer, and takin 
hold of her outstretched hands in 
his—“ why does not Filip come to 
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the forest to help his wife to pick 
up sticks ?”’ 

“He never comes with me!” 
she cried imprudently, out of the 
irrepressible impulse of her over- 
Seahenel heart. “He does all his 
work by himself, and leaves me to 
do mine by myself as well. I am 
always alone. He thinks of noth- 
ing but of St Peter and his key and 
the seventy florins, and I—I-——” 
she broke off with a sob. 

“ You will look for sticks with 
me; you will not be alone, Mag- 
da?” 

“ Leave me—oh leave me ?” she 
cried again, with a last effort ; but 
his voice was whispering in her ear 
as Filip’s voice had never spoken, 
and his eyes were gazing at her as 
Filip’s eyes had never looked, and 
she felt weak and powerless to es- 
cape. Perhaps the victory was 
no longer in her power; for had not 
her battle been fought and lost the 
day before ? She was hardly aware 
that his arm had clasped her waist, 
and that his lips were close to hers ; 
she felt as if the whole forest were 
spinning around her—every tree 
seemed to be nodding approval, 


and every bird to be warbli 
dreamy love-ditties. The prs 
pigeons were cooing softly and in- 
sinuatingly, the lark was singing a 
triumphant jubilee, and the wood- 
peckers were tapping applause on 
the hollow beech-trees. 

She had no ears for the other 
chorus, where the mocking-bird 
was laughing its harsh, discordant 
laugh, and the ill-mannered raven 
croaked “ Beware, beware ! ” 


Filip was wending his way back 
from the town after sunset that 
day. Leaving the dusty highroad, 
he struck into a pathway through 
the forest ; this way was shorter, 
and he wanted to look whether his 
beehives were safe—whether no 
marauder had discovered their re- 
treat. 

The beehives were safe, as he 
remarked with satisfaction,—not 
a hive had been disturbed, not a 
honeycomb had been tampered 
with. He observed this, and he 
observed nothing else; for the 
waving ferns, which grew so high 
in the forest glades, gave no clue 
to the mysteries they concealed. 


CHAPTER X.—DROOPING SUNFLOWERS. 


‘“* We sleep and wake and 81 
The sun flies forward to his brother sun.” 


Summer was now over, and na- 
ture, like a miser regretting his 
gifts, was taking back, one by one, 
all the beautiful things she had 
lent to earth for a while. 

The wood grew lighter day by 
day ; and the forest-sanctuaries, 
robbed of their leafy curtains, were 
no longer the dangerous alluring 

laces they had been before. When 
Magda went to the forest to gather 
firewood, she shuddered and turned 
away her head whenever she passed 
by the spot where stood the largest 
and finest forest-tree. How could 


, but all things move ; 
—TENNYSON. 


she have ever found beauty in that 
spot, where now the branches 
stretched black and uncompromis- 
ing against the grey sky, sending 
down their remaining leaves in 
sharp rustling showers at each 
breath of air? where the bleached 
ferns, all the life and juiciness fled 
from them, lay rotting prostrate 
against the cold, damp earth ? 
The avtengs gardens, too, had 
been gradually stripped of their 
poe ornament. 7 
and lily, eve ppy and carna- 
tion, had ww ay a peed away. 
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Only the yellow and orange flowers 
still lingered—sunflowers, mari- 

olds, and nasturtiums—as though 

eir fiery nature enabled them to 
resist a little longer the chill pun 
ness that was slowly but surely 
sapping their life away. Their 
hour of death was fast approach- 
ing ; for the prand sunflower, its 
brown velvet heart developed out 
of all proportion to its orange 

tals, was already beginning to 
ean aslant, every day bringing it 
a little nearer to its grave. 

Yet, while all these beautiful 
things were passing away, a little 
weed had taken root, and was 
slowly developing to life. 

Magda herself resembled the 
dying sunflower at this time ; her 
glowing head was bent in depres- 
sion, and she had lost her erect 
and regal carriage,—and some- 
times, when she went to the well 
to draw water, she would put her 
hand to her side and gasp for 
breath. 

The hope of achild of her own 
to love, which had been so long 
denied her, had come at last ; but 
now it had only come to bring her 
shame and remorse. 

When the neighbours, seeing her 
toil and pant under the weight of 
the heavy water-bucket, would say 
to her, “‘ Magda, why does not 
your ae draw the water for 
you? Every goodman should do 
so for his dame when she is in that 
way,’ —she would only shake her 
head, and say, “No, no; I can 
carry it myself. Why should he 
sa me? it is no business of his.” 

he had always avoided Danelo 
since that luckless day in the for- 
est, and he had since then lost all 
charm and grace in her eyes, as 
utterly as had the bleached ferns 
and the naked beech-tree. For 
him, on the contrary, the attraction 
had but gained strength; what 
had been at first but the fancy of 
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a hot-headed youth, had grown 
into a man’s passion. Though no 
longer actually resident in the 
village—for he had been obliged to 
take service elsewhere—he was 
often seen at Rudniki. With reck- 
less disregard for her reputation, 
he followed her about, or lay in 
wait for her whenever she left the 
hut. She hardly returned any 
answer to his eager questions, and 
changed her direction whenever 
she saw him coming ; but for all 
that, the link between them was 
grees at, and the village gossips 
“gan to speak evil thingsof Magda. 
ilip alone suspected nothing ; 
he was utterly absorbed in the 
working of the church gates. But 
a time came at last when his eyes 
were opened, though the days 
were now growing short—for it is 
not necessarily in the long summer 
days that our vision is always the 
clearest. 

One December evening, as Filip 
was returning from a neighbouring 
fair, he drew up his sledge before 
the door of a roadside propinacya 
(public-house). A motley group 
of sledges and carts was already 
gathered in front of this place of 
refreshment, and sounds of noisy 
hilarity came from the open door. 

Leaving his jaded horses alone— 
for there was no fear of their run- 
ning away—he entered the tap- 
room, where he was greeted by 
boisterous and half-tipsy expres- 
sions of welcome. 

“Holloa, brothers! Here’s a 
wonder! Filip Buska in person 
coming to drink with us!” 

“We must all be on our good 
behaviour,” said another, “or the 
Pan Wojt will read us a lecture.” 

“Sit down, man, and fill your 
glass like a Christian,” said a third. 

“T cannot,” said Filip, decided- 
ly ; “I only came in here to ask 
for a drink for my beasts. I must 
go home—I have work to do.” 
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“Work, work, work! That is 
what you are always saying.” 

“Tt might be as well for some of 
you if you said so too a little 
oftener. 

“There now, brothers! Did I 
not tell you that he would read 
us alecture! And what is your 
work, neighbour Filip ? What can 
you have to do on a Saturday 
night ?” 

“T am working at the chancel- 
gates, you know. They must be 

nished by Easter if possible. 
And it is only now that the wood 
is dry enough to begin the carving. 
The centre panel with St Peter 
and his key will give me no end of 
trouble.” 

“St Peter and his key indeed !” 
laughed the wittiest, who was also 
the noisest of the group of drink- 
ers. “So you have turned lock- 
smith, neighbour Filip? But I 
am thinking you had better have 
begun by making a lock to your 
own house-door !—ha ! ha!” 

“What do you mean?” said 
Filip. 
«What do I mean? Why, that 
a man with a handsome wife should 
be careful about his door-fasten- 
ings, and not wait until the steed 
is stolen to shut the stable.” 


Filip stood rooted to the spot’ 
for a full minute, staring at 

aker as if he had not ; 
the meaning of his words, and 
seemingly unaware of the hoarse 
chorus of laughter with which 
this speech had been 
Then turning suddenly on his 
heel, he left the room without 
another word; and oblivious of 
the refreshment of whiclf his 
jaded horses stood so much in 
need, he threw himself on to the 
sledge, and lashing the unfortunate 
animals on to their utmost s 
he soon disappeared in the driving 
snowdrift. 

By no word or sign did Filip 
betray to Magda his knowledge of 
her guilt ; he was only a little more 
silent, a little more gloomy than 
usual, and he no longer worked at 
the altar-gates with the same in- 
terest as before. Often he would 
sit staring before him for an hour, 
his hands sunk idly on his knees— 
which was not like his usual 
habits. He hardly ever addressed 
his wife directly, but he watched 
her with gloomy frowning brow 
as she toiled along the road, bear- 
ing her burden of wood and water 
with increased difficulty day by 
day, but never offering to assist her. 


CHAPTER X1.—THE STORK’S NEST. 


“ Desdemona.—Alas! what ignorant sin have I co mmitted ? ” 


To both Filip and Magda the 
winter seemed interminably lon 
and dreary. But the longest ne, 
dreariest winter must terminate 
at last; and though the end of 
March still found the snow lying 
in numerous patches in the creeks 
of the hills and the nooks of the 
forest, yet their days were counted, 
and they dwindled by degrees from 
lengthy winding-sheets to tiny poc- 


ket-handkerchiefs, and from pock- 
et-handkerchiefs again to single 
stars, scarcely larger than the 


anemones which were already 
springing up all around them. 

“The storks have come ! ” shout- 
ed Kuba one morning watching the 
large birds of passage as they cit- 
cled in agitated curves over the 
houses like bustling travellers at 
the end of a journey,—the old m- 
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pabitants seeking out their former 
nests, and passing them in review, 
to see what repairs would be need- 
ed to render their summer lodgings 
fit for use; young couples, who 
were now setting up house for the 
first time, trying to make up their 
minds where to settle, and weigh- 
ing the contrasting advantages of 
thatched roofs versus old trees or 
stone walls. 

Kuba and Kasza, their dark 
curly heads thrown back till their 
short fat necks ached with the ex- 
ertion, were following each move- 
ment of the storks with gaping 
admiration and wonder. 

“ They are going to settle here 
shouted Kuba at last, in a perfect 
ecstasy of delight, as a pair of, the 

iebald birds, detaching themselves 

a the crowd, narrowed their 
circles, and seemed to be taking 
the roof of Filip’s hut into special 
consideration : a newly mated pair 
of birds, as was easily to be seen 
from their slender élancé figures, 
and the somewhat paler hue of 
their scarlet beaks. They had 
lighted their faith to each other 
fast month on the burning plains 
of Egypt, and had now flown hither, 
across land and sea, on the wings 
of love, to seek a home in the far 
North. 

“Hush!” said little Kasza, be- 
low her breath. “ Do not frighten 
them away.” 

After a minute or two of appa- 
rent indecision, the young stork- 
wife lowered her flight, and let her 
scarlet legs gracefully down till 
they rested on the thatched roof. 
Her lord and master, not approv- 
ing, I suppose, of this feminine 
impetuosity in deciding such a 
weighty question, affected to have 
not yet made up his mind, and 
kept balancing himself in the air 
by occasional flaps of his strong 
Pinions. 

His partner, with feminine lo- 
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quacity, seemed to be ar: uing hotly 
in favour of the spot she had chosen, 
and to be enumerating its an pel 
tages over other lodgings—such as 
the superior aay of the thatch, 
the sheltered position of the roof, 
the near vicinity to the well-stocked 
frog-market, the moderate rent, 
and the apparently peaceable char-- 
acter of the landlords, No prowl-- 
ing cats, no furious dogs, to threaten: 
the peace of an infant family ! 

O foolish stork! deluded bird! 
not to know that there are worse 
beasts of prey than cats, other dan- 
gers than high winds or storms ! 

The male stork, after a short: 
appearance of resistance, agreed to 
his partner’s wish, as young hus- 
bands will agree to any thing be- 
fore the Be i gegen is spent. With 
consequential alacrity, together 
they set to work, selecting the fin- 
est twigs, the most golden straw, 
the richest clay, wherewith to con- 
struct their dwelling-house, accord- 
ing to the traditional style of archi- 
tecture en vogue among storks. 

Then the young matron proceed- 
ed to the important business of 
laying the eggs. One, two, three, 
four beautiful eggs of a pure ivory- 
white hue. Husband and wife were 
never weary of admiring them, and 
congratulating each other on their 
joint achievement. Then she took 
up her position on the nest, and 
brooded patiently on them day and 
night, while her enamoured spouse 
kept watch on one leg beside her. 

uba had followed all the house- 
hold arrangements of the stork 
couple with particular interest. 
He had even more than once 
climbed up upon the roof and 
peeped into their domicile, at 
moments when husband and wife 
were both abroad. 

One day Magda espied him sit- 
ting thus outside on the thatched 
roof. . 

“Come down at once, you 

E 
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naughty boy ! you must not take 
the eggs ; that brings bad luck!” 

“T am not taking the eggs!” 
shouted back the urchin. 

“ Come down at once, or I shall 
call your father!” 

Kuba let himself roll down into 
the cabbage-beds, and then ran to 
look for his sister, and whispered 
something into her ear. 

“But, Kuba, do you think the 
storks will really like it ?” 

“Of course they will like it, ¢ 
durna (you stupid)! Don’t you 
see it is to save them trouble ?” 

The stork-mother presently 
hurrying back to her nest, was 
surprised to find five eggs. instead 
of four. “ Surely there were but 
four yesterday ?” she said to her- 
self ; but as she did not feel very 
certain of her arithmetic, she fin- 
ally took the fifth egg for granted. 
Perhaps she had ‘counted wrong 


before, or perhaps she had laid this 
last egg in her sleep. This egg 


was not quite so handsome as the 
others, being somewhat dirty and 
greenish in hue ; but then a night- 
egg might well be so, or how could 
she have been expected to match 
the colour properly in the dark ? 

So she did not trouble her head 
further about the origin of that 
fifth egg, but sat out her thirty 
days patiently at her post, hardly 
leaving the nest to snatch a hur- 
ried meal occasionally, and deny- 
ing herself all relaxation or amuse- 
ment, thinking of nought but the 
well-doing of her future progeny. 

At last one of the ivory-white 
eggs began to crack and open at 
one end. With tender skill the 
young mother widened the crack 
with her scarlet bili, and assisted 
the new-born infant to escape from 
its prison walls. The father, mean- 
while, stood by, swelling with legit- 
imate pride. 

“Tt is your very image, my 
love,” said the happy young mother. 
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“But the bill is like yours, 
dearest,” he replied. “It has just 
the self -same elegant high - bred 
cut which conquered my heart the 
first time I beheld it peeping out 
from behind the great Pyramid,” 

Three other infant storks made 
their appearance in succession; 
each of them had inherited its 
father’s splendid figure and the 
elegant bill of the mother. 
after a pause of two or three days, 
the dull-green egg likewise cracked 
and opened, and the fifth stork was 
born. 

This was a very peculiar stork in- 
deed, in whom not even the most 
infatuated parent could detect the 
shadow of a family likeness. The 
mother, who happened to be alone 
in the nest at the moment of itg 
appearance, stared at it in bewil- 
dered consternation. How came 
she by this thick-set, short-legged, 
canary-coloured infant ? 

“That all comes of laying e 
in one’s sleep !” she said te ca 
self. ‘ Next year I shall be wiser, 
and manage better.” Then, as a 
true mother is always doubly ten. 
der towards a deformed child, she 
a out her wings and gave it 
the warmest corner in the nest. 

Presently the male stork re 
turned, bearing a juicy frog fresh 
from the market, and deposited it 
in the open bill of the eldest son, 
who greedily stretched out his neck 
for it from under the mother’s 
wing. 

«How about that fifth egg, my 
love ?” he tenderly inquired of his 
spouse. “If it does not open to- 
day, we must throw it out, for it 
is probably bad, and you are tiring 
yourself needlessly by sitting on it; 

our beak is looking pale already. 

oes it show no signs of cracking 
yet!” 

“Why, yes,” said the wife, in @ 
slightly embarrassed manner. “It 
is cracked—in fact it is opened al- 
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ready ; but I fear the 
is nd very healthy. 
fact, rather—rather: 

“Rather what ?” asked the hus- 
pand, in surprise. 

“Well, just rather queer, my 
love,” she answered. 

«“ Let me see it,” said he. 

She moved aside timidly, dis- 
closing the canary-coloured addi- 
_ tion to the family. 

The father-stork gazed on it in 
silence for a minute, then turn- 
ed it over scrutinisingly with his 
bill. 

“Well, what do you think of 
it?” asked the mother, anxiously. 
“Tt seems very delicate, does it 
not ?” 

“What do I think of it? You 
dare to ask me what I think of 
it?” he said, suddenly exploding 
into rage. ‘ What I think is, that 


r infant 
t looks, in 


” 


ou are a faithless bird, and have 
oe me!” 


" love!” gasped the terri- 


fied wife, “ what can you mean?” 

“Look at its bill, madam ; have 
you ever seen a respectable stork 
with a beak like that? Look at 
its colour ; listen to its wretched 
squeaking voice ”—for the luckless 
fledgeling, painfully surprised at 
the rough handling of its supposed 
father, was by this time piping 
most piteously. 

“But I hatched it as carefully as 
any of the others,” said the mother, 
deprecatingly. ‘Indeed it is not 
my fault. I suppose it must have 
been because I laid the egg in the 
night-time.” 

“ Night-time indeed !” said the 
incensed male. “Does an honest 
bird lay her eggs in the night ? 
Why did you lay it in the night ? 
Only because you did not dare to 
lay it in the daytime, Will -you 
have the audacity to say that this 
isason of mine? It surely more 
resembles those wretched waddling 
creatures in the courtyard below. 
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Just look at its leg ; look, I pray 
you, madam, on this leg, and on 
that,” he continued, proudly dis- 
playing his admirable scarlet limb, 
straight and shining as a stick of 
superfine sealing-wax. Of course 
the bird knew nothing of “ Ham- 
let,” but storks as well as peasants 
often quote Shakespeare uncon- 
sciously. “My family has always 
been celebrated for the length and 
beauty of its legs. Why, those 
are not legs at all,—wretched 
deformed stumps.” 

“Perhaps the legs will grow, 
my dear,” she said, plaintively. 

“T shall not give them much 
time to grow,” he replied, irately ; 
and with one jerk of his searies 
bill, he had flung the youngest 
nestling roughly out, and it lay 
expiring on the dunghill below. 

“ As for you, madam, I suppose 

ou know what to expect. - ere 
is a code of honour among storks ; 
and you do not imagine that I 
shall suffer myself to be betrayed 
for a wretched waddling duck.” 

He flew off in high dudgeon ; 
and as his mighty wings cleft the 
air, he kept muttering to himself, 
after the fashion of storks :— 


** Clap, clap ; cluck, cluck : 
Betrayed for a duck— 
uck, cluck.” 


Presently the air was darkened, 
as though by a passing thunder. 
cloud. he hapless wife looked 
up, and her heart misgave her as 
she beheld the stern and threaten- 
ing figures of many storks who in 
a furious war-dance were circling 
around her nest. 

This was the way they used to 
assemble before their journeys ; but 
no journey could they be contem- 
plating at present, when the sum- 
mer had scarcely begun and every 
nest was full. 

Nearer and nearer they came, 
till she could mark the flash of 
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anger in every eye, and catch the 
sound of 


** Cluck, cluck : 
Betrayed for a duck— 
Cluck, cluck,” 


from every scarlet bill. And no 
eye shone so furiously, no cluck 
sounded so angrily, as her hus- 
band’s, as he led on the band of 
avengers. 

They closed round her; they 
oe oy her with their pointed 
eaks; they crushed her down 
with their cruel claws. 
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“Pardon!” she cried ; but she 
wasted her breath, for there wag 
no pardon to be looked for from 
those stern judges. 

“ It—was—only—a night-e 
she murmured faintly, and t 
she closed her eyes and gave up 
the ghost ; while the fifteen other 
storks, who had dropped their réles 
of tender husbands and fathers 
for a time, now flew off, well 
satisfied with their unerring wis- 
dom, to point the moral of this 
tragical history to their family 
circles.’ 


!” 


CHAPTER XII.—THE LITTLE WEED. 


‘* D’étouffer sa fureur, mon cceur n’est plus le maitre 
Il s’ouvre, il laisse enfin éclater ses transports 
Et leur trop juste excés les répand au dehors.” 


The bloody drama which was 
so wildly talked of in the stork 
world had passed unnoticed in the 
village below, so true it is that we 
are often ignorant of the life of our 
next-door neighbours. 

It had all happened in the early 
dawn, just after sunrise, when most 
ag: were still asleep. Perhaps, 

ad Kuba been a spectator of the 
scene, he might have been able to 
give a satisfactory explanation of 
the night-egg to the husband who 
thought himself betrayed. The 
only person awake within the cot- 
tage was Magda, and she was far 
too much taken up with her own 
sufferings to have any thought of 
the storks. She had been lying 
awake all night; and she knew 
that her hour of trial was ap- 
proaching, but she made no sound 
of complaint. Her only wish was 
to die, since life could give her 
nothing but remorse and shame. 


—DELAVIGNE. 


Towards morning, however, a 
louder groan escaped her lips. 

Filip opened his eyes, then got 
up and dressed himself slowly, 
looking at Magda all the time. 

“ What is the matter with you?” 
he said, after he had watched her 
for some minutes. 

“T think I am ill.” 

“T shall fetch the dada,” he said, 
leaving the cottage. 

The dada (alias the rustic Polish 
Mother Gamp) came speedily, for 
she knew that Filip was well to 
do ; and though he was known to 
be close-handed, yet, on an occa- 
sion like this, she might well hope 
for something bopent the glass of 
wédki and the piece of fresh but- 
ter or basket of eggs with which 
her services were often requited 
in poorer households. 

t was near mid-day when at 
last she came out of the cottage 
to look for Filip. She found him 





! The incident referred to of a stork killing his partner on suspicion of 
infidelity, and assisted therein by other storks, is one said to have been 
frequently observed by naturalists. 
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sitting in his work-shed, and scowl- 
ing at the half-finished figure of St 
Peter. 

He looked up as she approached. 

“Ts she dead ?” he asked, in an 
expressionless manner. 

“Dead!” screamed the old 
woman; “and what for should 
she be dead? The blessed Virgin 
and the saints have seen her 
through her trouble,—not but 
what she is as strong and hand- 
gome a young woman as you may 
see—and, please God, she will live 
to give you many other such 
children.” 

“She has a child?” he asked, 
as though he had not anticipated 
the event. 

“ As fine a boy as you can wish 
tosee. You may be a porns and 
a happy man to-day, Filip Buska, 
and you might well remember the 
poor old baba who has served you 
so well.” 

But Filip called out, “ Hold your 
chattering tongue!” so roughly that 
she shrank back and said hastily— 

“Very well—very well, Filip 
Buska ; I am in no hurry to be 
paid. When you take your. son 
to church, then I am sure you will 
not forget the poor‘old dada. But 
now I must be gone, for I have 
other sick people to see to. I shall 
come back to-morrow morning to 
look after your wife, and you will 
take care of her to-day. Be kind 
to her, Filip Buska—be kind to 
her ; for though she is as fine a 
young woman as ever I saw,* yet 
she has suffered much, and is very 
weak. A kind word. often does 
more good to women at that time 
than a whole bundle of blest herbs, 
may God forgive me for saying so; 
but it is true. Be kind to her.” 

“Yes; I shall be kind to her,” 
he muttered, bitterly—“ as kind as 
she deserves.” 

Filip’s idea of kindness, and his 
opinion of Magda’s deserts, may be 
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gathered from his behaviour on re- 
entering the cottage. 

He went up to the bed where 
Magda lay as white as the sheet 
spread over her, her eyes half 
closed, her dark hair in tumbled 
masses over the pillow. A small 
downy head of flaxen hair was 
nestling against her arm. 

Filip gazed at mother and child 
for some time in silence ; at last 
he said— 

s da, do 
should kill you? 

“Why?” she asked indiffer- 
ently, raising her heavy eyes to- 
wards him. She was not fully 
conscious as yet—had not recov- 
ered her own identity, as it were 
—but was still hovering on the 
confines of that unknown country 
to which her spirit had so nearly 
taken flight. 

“ For bringing shame upon your- 
self and upon me—for bringing 
this fair-haired brat into my house.” 

He lifted up the child suddenly 
as he spoke, and held it against 
the light. Certainly the tiny morsel 
of humanity, with its pink crum- 
pled face and golden fluffy head, 
presented no point of resemblance 
to the dark, hard-featured man 
who held it ; but then, new-born 
babies rarely resemble anybody in 
particular, except in the imagina 
tion of doting relatives. 

“Give me my child!” cried 
Magda, sitting up, and now roused 
to full consciousness. “ Kill me if 
you like—I do not care—but do 
not touch my child.” She spoke 
almost fiercely, and stretched out 
her arms with feverish energy. 
She was no longer pale ; her cheeks 
were burning with a crimson flush, 
and her dark eyes shining with a 
delirious fire. 

Filip laid down the infant as 
suddenly as he had taken it up, 
and scratched his head in deep 
thought. 


you know that I 


‘ 
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“No, I shall not kill her,” he 
said to himself—“ that would do no 
good, and would alter nothing; but 
—but I shall do something else.” 

That night the moon shone out 
brightly over the landscape, turn- 
ing all things to silver and crystal, 
and filling the stream and lake with 
argentine reflections. The blos- 
soms shone white as snow on the 
fruit-trees, and the moonbeams 
rested likewise on the stiff white 
figure of the dead stork upon the 
roof. 

At daybreak, when Filip rose to 
go to his work, Magda’s bed was 
empty. No trace of her or of the 
infant was to be seen. Filip stood 
staring stupidly at the empty bed 
for full five minutes before he went 
in search of her. He could not at 
first collect his thoughts—it seemed 
to him as if the event of yesterday 
had been but a nightmare dream. 
But Magda was nowhere to be 
found—not in the shed, nor in 
the courtyard, nor in the garden. 
Then he gave the alarm to the 
neighbours, and the village was 
searched ; but she was concealed 
nowhere, and no one had seen her 


ass. 
: The old women said that the 
devil must have taken her; and 
some of the men, seeing Filip’s 
face so dark and stern, thought it 
probable that he had lent the Evil 
One a helping hand in the matter, 


and murdered, both mother and 
child, but none dared speak this 
thought aloud. As for Filip him- 
self, he felt an agonising fear in 
his heart lest she should have de- 
stroyed herself in a fit of terror 
or despair. This thought it was 
which made him have the lake and 
the river searched all round the 
village ; but this, too, had no result 
beyond disturbing the frogs and 
making them leap by hundreds 
into the water, and startling up an 
occasional wild duck. 


Conclusion. 


The sun was nearly setting when 
a shepherd lad came running from 
the forest with nay affrighted face, 
and as he ran he crossed himself 
often with the sign of the cross, 

“There is a ghost up yonder in 
the forest,” he gasped—“an eyil 
spirit |” 

No further information could be 
got out of him, and both promises 
and threats had to be put la 
into use before he would consent 
to show them the place. : 

Aecordingly, a reconnoitering 
party, consisting of Filip Baska, 
the sacristan, and the old baba, 
set out tothe forest accompanied 
by their trembling guide: The 


sacristan had provided himself - 


with a gigantic bottle of holy 
water for exorcising the spectre, 
but had likewise taken the pre. 
caution of carrying a good-sized 
pickaxe with him, for the con- 
tingency of the ghost not proy- 
ing amenable to purely spiritual 
weapons. 

hen they came in sight of 
the great beech-tree which stood 
in the depth of the forest, they 
perceived something white shining 
through the foliage. 

“ Bozo moje! (my God !) there it. 
is again!” exclaimed the terrified 
cowherd ; “all the holy saints pre- 
serve us!” 

“Come on,” said Filip sternly, 
laying his hand upon him. 

“T cannot, Master Filip—I can- 
not. My legstremble so, that I 
cannot move a step ;” and with an 
unexpected movement he wrenched 
himself free, and the legs which 
had refused to take him a single 
step in advance, now displayed 
remarkable agility in taking him. 
back towards the village. 

The sacristan and the old woman 
looked as if they would fain have 
copied the cowherd’s example ; but 
Filip said “Come on” again 80 
sternly that they durst not disobey 
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—so with a sigh of resignation they 
followed him. 
In another minute these three 
ple steod round a fallen tree- 
trunk, gazing at an apparition 
which might well have passed for 
unearthly, seen thus in the moon- 
light. No pickaxe, no holy water, 
was needed here, however,—only a 
r helpless woman was sitting 
on the trunk, gazing before her 
with large eyes dilated by fever. 
This was the same spot where 
once last summer Magda had lin- 
gered too long .n_ stick-gathering, 
and hither she had come again in 
the instinct of her delirium. 
Under the large beech - tree, 
cushioned on the velvety moss, 
lay the new-born infant, covered 
only by a linen rag, profoundly 
asleep in the moonlight. On the 
branches overhead hung the swad- 
ling-clothes in which it had been 
wrapped ; and these, too, hung 
dazzling white as the moonbeams 
touched them, like a snowy pen- 


non hoisted there to mark the 


abode of some beautiful sorceress. 

Magda stared at them with dark 
unseeing eyes, making no gesture 
of surprise or fright ; she seemed, 
in fact, to be unaware of their 
presence, but went on singing 
softly to herself :— 


“Damp and dreary in the valley 
Falls the winter snow ; 
Moaning loudly in the chimney, 
Whirling tempests blow. 


Here I sit alone, forsaken, 
Watch the curling smoke, 
Thinking of the days departed, 

Ere my heart is broke. 


Ah, my young and joyful summers, 
Like the smoke, they’re fled ; 

Would that I were laid to slumber 
With the quiet dead !” 


‘*Speak to her, Master Filip ! 
Why do you not speak to her,” 
said the sacristan. 

Filip seemed to be struggling 
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with himself. At last he made an 
effort, and said, “ Magda——” 

No answer ; she went on singing 
to herself— 


** God of mercy, God of pity, 
Let, oh let me die! 
Give my useless days to other, 
Happier maids than I.” 


“Magda!” he said again, and 
went a step nearer ; but she never 
moved, and continued her melan- 
choly song— 


‘*Oh, my mother you were cruel, 

When you gave me life ; 
Would your milk had been my poison, 

And your kiss a knife !” 

Had you drowned me when you bathed 

me 

That were kindness true— 

Had you let me starve of hunger, 

I older grew.” 


He touched her hand, he tried 
to lead her away ; she let her hand 
remain passively in his, but she 
made no effort to rise—she did not 
seem to feel his touch, or to hear 
his voice. 


“ Dog by day I sit here lonely 
ith my aching pain ; 
Who will ease me of my burden, 
Who will cut my chain ?” 


The three spectators stared at 
each other discomfited. How were 
they to induce her to come home ? 
They could not leave her there in 
the forest in her burning fever. 
Already the air was getting cold 
and chill, and the dew beginning 
to fall. 

But woman’s wit is sharper than 
man’s on such occasions, and it was 
the old baba who hit the nail on 
the head. 

“T will tell you what to do,” 
she said; “the child, give it to me,” 
and she lifted the sleeping infant 
from the ground. 

** Wherefore pine I thus forsaken, 


Like a useless weed ? 
Death, oh come and end my sorrow—” 
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Magda’s song came suddenly to 
an end. Gazing fixedly at the 
baby, she slowly rose, and made 
a step forward like a person in a 
dream. rss 

The old ‘woman carried the in- 
fant in advance, always two or 
three steps in front of Magda, 
and Magda followed step by step, 
always stretching out her hands 
before her. 

In this way they led her home 
and laid her on her bed. She did 
not again attempt to leave it, 
though she tossed restlessly from 
side to side, and muttered wild 
things in her delirium. 

She called repeatedly on her 
husband to stay with her, not to 
leave her alone ; then she would cr 
out against St Peter, who, she said, 
was pursuing her with his great 


key. 


CHAPTER XIIlL.—THE BLACK 
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For many days her life was in 
danger ; but she was young and 
strong, and the death which she 
had hoped for, and which Fili 
told himself would be best for 
of them, did not come. 

Filip watched Magda unremit- 
tingly during those days and nights 
when her life hung in the balance, 
He seemed to have forgotten, or to 
have laid aside, all his anger against 
her. “I only do it because she ig © 
ill, and does not know me,” he said 
to himself sometimes, as though to 
excuse in his own eyes the weak. 
ness which prompted him to bathe 
her forehead with assiduous care, 
or put her pillows to rights ; and 
by degrees, as the danger passed 
and she recovered her conscious- 
ness, in the same proportion did 
his face become stern and his words 
cold and hard again. 


COW AND THE OLD WOMAN, 


* Virtue returtis into vice, 
And honour into avarice ; 
‘With covetyce is conscience slain— 
All earthly joy returns in pain.”’ 


At last one morning Filip said 
to Magda, “ Magda, do you think 
you can get up yet ais 

“Yes,” she said ; “I feel quite 
strong ;” and she made an effort 
to rise, but her trembling - limbs 
and her ashy face belied her words, 
and she sank back on her bed. 

“No, not to-day,” said Filip ; 
“but to-morrow or next day, when 
you are quite well, I shall take 
you to your brother’s house ;” ‘ he 
paused, as though he expected an 
answer, but none came. “ You 
understand, of course, that after 
what has happened I cannot keep 

ou and—this—this—child in my 
et ?” he paused again. “ You 
‘understand me, Magda?” 
“T understand.” 


—DUNBAR. 


No more words passed between 
them on this subject. Perhaps he 
had expected tears and_ prayers, 
and had been prepared to resist all 
such supplication. If so, he was 
spared this trial. 8 

Two days later the cart was 
harnessed with the two mea 
konikis (peasant horses). Mag a, 
holding her baby, got in. Filip 
took the reins, and drove them 
up hill and down dale for many a 
weary hour. 

It was a long and fatiguing 
drive, and it was passed in silence. 
Magda leant back apatheticall 
against the straw bundles whic 
formed her seat ; the baby slum- 
bered peacefully, only now and 
then waking up and claiming its. 
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natural nourishment as loudly and 
imperiously as though all the blood 
of all the 
and there had never been a mis- 
take at all about the colour of its 
hair. 

Late in the afternoon they 
reached the distant village where 
Magda’s brother dwelt. 

He was but moderately pleased 
to see his sister, for in a poor 
household an additional mouth to 
feed is a serious consideration ; 
and having five children of his 
own already, this newly arrived 
baby possessed little attraction. 

“She can stay.here,” he said to 
Filip with a sort of grudging wel- 
“ Where else should she 
go, if you will not keep her?” 

“But I cannot keep her, you 
know,” said Filip. “How could 
I keep her after ocho has passed ! ” 


Filip only stayed to rest his 
horses, and refusing all invitations 
to stop the night, he started back 


for home. As he drove along in 
the balmy May night, he told him- 
self that he had done a very wise 
thing in sending away his wife. 
ft was the best and wisest,—in 
fact, the only thing to be done. 
He repeated this over and over 
again, just as if some one had been 
contradicting him, or as if he had 
required to convince himself. The 
sight of Magda and of that child 
would havg been a _ continual 


source of irritation to him. Now, - 


at least, he would have nothing 
to disturb him; he would be able 
to work in peace at St Peter and 
the gates, which had been so sadly 
neglected of late, but which were 
now approaching completion ; and 
as for the children, why, they were 
now old enough to take care of 
themselves—in fact they would 
be a help rather than a hindrance 
tohim. They were nearly eight 
years old ; Kuba was sensible 
enough to herd the cow, and 
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Kasza would soon learn to prepare 
the food. ’ 

“ Kuba,” he said to his son next 
day, “you will take the cow out 
- — in _ forest, and see 
that she gets plenty grass to eat.” 

“ Yes, father ; Pics where is 
the very best grass.” 

For a day or two all went well, 
and Kuba seemed to justify the 
confidence placed in him. He 
came back every evening with the 
cow, who chewed her cud in a 
remarkably contented manner, as 
though she had been particularly 
satisfied with the nourishment she 
had received. On the third day, 
however, Kuba came back crying, 
with an angry peasant beside him. 
The angry peasant carried a thick 
stick, which he still shook threat- 
eningly over the boy’s head. 

“He has beaten me,” roared 
Kuba, from a distance. 

“TI have not beaten him half 
enough,” explained the peasant ; 
“the good-for-nothing scamp has 
been feeding his cow in my corn- 
field.” 

“Father told me to give it the 
best grass,” said Kuba, sulkily. 

“Then your father will be 

leased to pay for it as well. Hol- 
oa, neighbour Filip ! that will be a 
little debt for us to settle in the 
harvest-time. Four kopys & mea- 
sure) at the very least is the dama, 
done. Come and see for yourself.” 

Filip went and saw for himself 
the trampled field and the bitten- 
off corn-ears, and was obliged to 
admit grudgingly that certainly 
there was some damage done ; not 
four kopys, of course, as his. neigh- 
bour declared, but two, or perhaps 
three. “ The child is young,” he 
said in excuse, not caring to men- 
tion that he intended to treat the 

oung child to a remarkably severe 
fidin that evening. 

“ If he is young, the more rea- 
son to lookafter him. You did an 
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unwise thing, neighbour, in send- 
ing your wife away.” 

“Bat I could not have kept 
her,” said Filip. 

“ Well, well ; you know your 
own business best, I suppose. But 
keep your cow out of my field in 
future ; that is all I ask.” 

This was how Kuba fulfilled his 
duties as a cow-herd ; and some 
days later, Filip was to have a 
sample of Kasza’s qualifications as 
cook. Before that, however, he 
was surprised by receiving a visit 
from his brother-in-law. 

“What is the matter ?” asked 
Filip, looking up on seeing Magda’s 
brother appear thus unexpectedly 
before him. “Why have you come? 
Has Magda sent you ?” 

“She has not sent me,” answer- 
ed Karol; “but I have come to 
fetch her cow.” 

“ Her cow?” 

“ Yes, her cow ; it is hers, you 
know.” 

“ Well, yes, it is hers certainly,” 
admitted Filip. 

“ And the cow is here ?” 

“The cow is here, of course. 
Where else should it be?” / 

“ But why should it be here?” 
pursued the brother-in-law. “ If 
you will not keep your wife, why 
should you keep her cow.” 

This was quite a new version of 
the case to Filip. Of course he 
could not keep the woman—he had 
told himself so hundreds of times; 
but it had never occurred to him 
that there was any reason for part- 
ing with the cow. It had done 
nothing wrong. 

“ Look you here, brother Filip ; 
I am a r man, as you well 
know, and I have taken in Magda 
because she is my sister, as how 
should I let her starve or go beg- 
ging her bread on the road? But 
another mouth to feed is a heavy 
burden, and she is not strong 
enough to work in the fields yet. 


will help to cover her rd 
the child’s. You should haye 
brought it at once with her—that 
would have saved me this jour- 
ney.” 


This cow, which belongs to — 


“TI did not think of it,” said — 


Filip. “ But I suppose you can 
take it,” he added, rather ungra- 
ciously. 

When, an hour or two later, his 
brother-in-law was starting back 
homewards with the speckled cow 
tied behind the cart, Filip asked 
suddenly— 

“ Did—did—your sister not say 
anything ? Did she send me no 
message ?” 


“ None,” said Karol, as he drove’ 


away. 

A few days after this, Filip an- 
nounced that he had finished the 
altar-gates ; they were done, all but 
the painting and gilding, and he 
was going to town next day to 
fetch the colour for them. 

A choice group of village con- 
noisseurs had come to inspect this 
work of art. Most of them rocked 
their bodies in mute admiration, 
only one of them was flippant 
enough to remark— 


“But St Peter looks for all the © 


world like the old Jew who sells 
wodki at the turnpike.” 

Filip frowned, and said that was 
only because it was not painted 
yet ; the oak-stain which he was 
going to purchase at the town 
to-morrow would endow the saint 
with far more dignity of expres- 
sion. 

When he came back through the 
forest next evening with the bottles 
of oak-stain and gold paint in 
his pockets, it was past sunset, 
and the moon had already risen. 
He could not understand why the 
moonshine seemed so red and 
bloody to-night, just like the sun- 
set on a frosty winter’s day ; but 
as he came nearer he saw that the 
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red was not of sun or moon, but 
the reflection of dancing flames. 

“Something is burning in the 
village,” he said, and he quickened 
his pace. 2 

“Tt is my house that is burn- 
ing!” he exclaimed a little later, 
as he came near enough to distin- 

uish details. 

Truly indeed his house was 
burning; the great red flames 
leaped and gambolled on the roof 
with a rustling crackling noise ; 
already half of the thatch was 
gone, and the fire had canght the 
empty cow-shed alongside as well, 
which, being but lightly covered 
with twigs and dried moss, was 
rapidly being consumed. 

A number of the neighbours had 
been feebly attempting to extin- 
guish the conflagration ; but some 
of them were timid, and many 
were indifferent, and none of them 
knew how to work without a head 
to direct them. Luckily that head 
had appeared upon the scene in 
time, before it was too late to 
save the rest of the building. Wet 
sheets and blankets spread over 
the thatched roof prevented the 
flames from extending farther; and 
as the night was calm and still, 
the fire, thus discouraged, soon 
died out of itself. It smouldered 
away by degrees, showing still a 
red-white glow at places, while the 
crisp thatch crumbled away in the 
shape of fiery worms on to the 
ground below. 

“How did it happen?” was 
Filip’s first question when he could 
draw breath. 

“It was the children,” said the 
neighbours. 

“No, father, it was the pota- 
toes,” said Kuba; and Kasza put 
in, “We were so hungry, Kuba 
and I, and there was nobody to 
give us our supper, and there was 
no milk, because the cow is gone ; 
80 we lighted the fire ourselves, 
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but it wouldn’t burn rightly, so we 
put in the hay and the straw out 
of the shed, and then the fire got 
too big, and all our potatoes were 
burnt up before we had eaten 
them ;” and at the painful recol- 
lection Kasza’s mouth began to 
quiver ominously. “ And we are 
very hungry; uba and I; and 
please, father, will you give us our 
supper now ?” 

“TI shall give you a beating,” said 
the distracted father with a groan. 

Next morning Filip stood look- 
ing at his burnt-down cow-shed and 
his charred roof for a long time, 
lost in thought, his foot pensively 
stirring the heap of grey ashes ; 
then he seemed to come to a sud- 
den resolution, for he shouldered 
his axe abruptly, and went off to 
the forest to cut new props and 
beams to replace those that had 
been destroyed. 

In spite of his thrifty nature, 
he engaged two workmen to hel 
him, and laboured with indefati- 
gable energy at the — ; and 
when the roof was finished, he set 
to building up the shed again. 

“ What is the good of a cow- 
shed when you have no cow?” 
asked one of the neighbours. “ You 
will not be buying another cow 
this year, I reckon, and what is 
left is big enough for the horses.” 

“How do you know that I shall 
not have a cow to put in it this 
year ?” said Filip. 

When all was finished, Filip 
one morning early harnessed his 
cart, and told Kuba and Kasza to 
get in. He was going away for 
the whole day, he said, and he 
would not trust them alone again. 

He locked the cottage-door, and 


they drove away. 
The villagers who saw them 


pass in the early dawn commented 
much on this unexpected move, 
and many and various were the 
explanations and conjectures. 
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“He has gone to buy a cow,--+ 
I had it from himself,” said one. 

“ But where can he have gone 
for a cow?” objected another. 
“There is no fair this week any- 
where in the country.” 

“ And,” said a third, “if he has 
gone to buy a cow, why take the 
children with him ?” 

“Perhaps he has gone quite 
away to settle elsewhere, or take 
service with some Panie.” 

“But then, why should he have 
built up the cottage ?” 

“ And the cow-shed ? ” 

“ That is for the new cow.” 

“But he has not gone to buy a 
cow, I tell you ; the children ? 

“The children! Now I have 
it,” said an old woman. “He has 
taken away the children to give 
them in charge to some relation. 
When a man has no wife to mind 
his house, what should he do with 
bairns like that? Burning his 
house down over his head and 
getting him into fresh trouble 
every day. So mark my words— 
he will come back without the 
children.” 

“Yes, yes, Mother Halka,” re- 
peated a chorus; “you have hit 
the nail on the head ; you are a 
wise woman. He will come back 
without the children.” 

That day and the next the cot- 
tage remained locked, but late in the 
evening of the second day a cart 
was seen returning from the direc- 
tion which Filip had taken the day 
before. It was already wellnig 
dark when the vehicle was seen 
driving into the little courtyard, 
the gate of which was immediately 
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shut behind them. Despite. the 
darkness, however, the neighbours 
had been able to distinguish the out. 
lines of several figures—two 

and two smaller black silhouettes, 

“He has brought back the chil. 
dren, after all,” said one in surprise, 

“And so old Mother Halka wag 
wrong for once.” 

“ A cow, a cow!” announced a 
lad who had been peeping over the 
paling. “He has bought a new 
cow ; I saw him lead it into the 
shed.” 

“What colour is the cow?” 
was asked in great excitement. 

“TIT do not know; I think it is 
black.” 

“There is 2 woman in the cart,” 
was the next piece of news. 

“A woman!” This was even 
more surprising intelligence than 
the cow. 

** What sort of woman?” 

“T cannot see very well. Now 
she has gone into the house, I 
think it is an old woman—perhaps 
Filip’s grandmother; and she is 
carrying a bundle.” 

“Shall I go over and look?” 
asked an enterprising maiden— 
“ just to see what the woman and 
the cow are like?” 

“No, no,” decided the other. 
“Tt might anger Filip Buska; he 
likes not to be pried upon. To- 
morrow will be time enough to see 
a black cow and an old woman. 
Let us go to bed ; it is late.” 

Nevertheless the black cow and 
the old woman, combined with the 
fact that ae had brought back 
his two children, disturbed many 
minds that night at Rudniki. 


CHAPTER XIV.—CONCLUSION, 


“Kein Mensch hat ganz Unrecht, und Keiner ganz Recht.” 


Night is a notorious impostor, 
who loves to mislead us, and to 


—JEAN PAavL. 


indulge in bewildering masquer- 
ade. Not content with effacing 
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all colour and gilding, she further 
delights in confusing outlines and 
exchanging forms, so that we ask 
ourselves in vain which is 7 
and which is age? where is u- 
ty, and where ugliness ? 

We cannot guess at the answer 
to those riddles as long as every- 
thing is veiled in uniform black 
domino. But the counter-enchant- 
er Day is at hand, and with the 
first wave of his golden wand he 
dispels all illusion, tears off the 
black domino, and the masquerade 
js at an end. Everything resumes 
its primitive colour and shape ; 
beauty and ugliness, age and youth, 
are once more as distinct from 
each other as goat from sheep. 

When, therefore, as usual, the 
gun rose next morning at Rudniki, 
changing black weird ghosts back 
into gnarled oak-trees, bands of 
‘spectre warriors into peaceful hay- 
eocks, crouching dragoons into rot- 
ten tree-stumps, the inhabitants of 
the village became likewise aware 
that their eyes had deceived them 
singularly the night before, in 
showing them a black cow, and 
an old woman with a bundle. 

The cow was not black—it was 
ae ; and the woman was not 
old—she was young and beautiful, 
and in place of a bundle she car- 
ried a baby in her arms. In other 
words, it was Magda herself 
who, with her baby and _ her 
speckled cow, had returned to her 
husband’s house, henceforward to 
leave it no more. 

The neighbours wondered and 
stared for a day or two; but won- 
dering and staring are never of 
long darsthon, and people soon for- 
got the little episode of Magda’s 
visit to her brother’s house and 
her sensational return. 

Most people said that Filip had 
done a wise thing in taking ‘back 
his wife, and others added that it 
would have been wiser yet if he 
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had never sent her away; he 
would have spared himself a use- 
less ey and a burnt roof. 

hat had passed between hus- 
band and wife was never exactly 
known, nor what had been the 
reason which had determined Filip 
to take back Magda and agree to 
forgive and forget the past. Per- 
haps the burnt roof and Kuba’s 
misdemeanours had something to 
do with the matter; or perhaps 
the ye pe cow, which had once 
weighed so heavily in the matri- 
monial balance, had still further 
displayed her matchmaking propen- 
sities in bringing the couple once 
more together. Or was it not per- 
haps a better or nobler motive than 
all these ?—the gedlike spirit of 
charity, which teaches us to forgive 
the wrongs of others, as we hope 
ourselves to be forgiven ? 

Probably the motive was so 
complex, that not even Filip him- 
sélf could have analysed them. 

Some weeks after Magda’s return 
she found her husband standing in 
the shed gazing intently at a small 

iece of of charred wood which he 

eld in his hand. This was all 
that remained of those luckless 
gates, which once had been so near 
completion, but which now would 
never adorn the village church. 

“Seventy florins!” he said, 
mournfully. ‘It would have 
brought me in seventy florins. 
And now it is too late; I cannot 
begin again, and the Curé will 
order the gates elsewhere. I shall 
never have such a chance again. 
Seventy florins gone !” 

“Let them go!” cried Magda, 
impetuously ; “there are other 
things, better things, than money. 
Those gates have led to nothing 
but misery ; let them remain closed 
for ever!” 

Filip gazed intently at his wife ; 
then he extended his hand to her 
and echoed her words, “ Let them 
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go!” and he stifled the sigh with 
which he threw away the last 
remnant of St Peter and his key. 

As years passed on, there was 

eace in the little cottage, and 

ilip never regretted his gener- 
osity towards Magda. Seeing her 
thus, with the light of happiness in 
her eye and a smile on her lips, 
no-one. would have thought that 
she had ever been otherwise than 
a happy and contented wife. Even 
the little fair-haired baby who had 
brought such revolution into the 
household, ceased by degrees to be 
a source of irritation: time which 
harmonises so many things, dark- 
ened his hair and browned his 
face, so that he grew more like the 
other children, and was less of an 
eyesore ; and it was scarcely felt 
to be a relief when one summer, 
when he was about four years old, 
the spectre cholera, in paying an- 
other flying visit to the place, 
thought fit to pluck this useless 
little weed. ~ 

Madga has now a new string of 
corals round her neck, and two 
other children of her own by her 
side, black-eyed urchins who bid 
fair to rival their step-brother 
Kuba in pranks and mischief. 
Kuba’s famous achievement, how- 
ever, with the duck’s egg, they will 
not be able to imitate, for. the 
storks never built again upon that 
roof. 

Danelo has removed to a distant 
village, where he has married a 
wealthy widow some years older 
than himself. He beats his wife 
when he comes home drunk on 
Saturday nights, and at such times 
she cries and vows that she is the 
raost miserable woman on earth ; 
but on the whole, they do not get 
on much worse than their neigh- 
bours, and for the sake of his blue 
eyes and radiant smile she would 


doubtless forget yet greater of. 
fences. 

Madame Wolska, now Princegs 
Rascalinska, rarely comes to Rud- 
niki. She is usually to be heard 
of at Paris, or at some of the fash- 
ionable watering -places. Some 
people say that her second mar. 
riage has not been more successful 
than the first, for Prince Rasca. 
linska gambles away a large pro- 
panes of her income, and careg 

ar more for the society of notorious 
actresses than for that of his hand. 
some wife ; and such people won- 
der that Sophie Rascalinska does 
not seek for a divorce. 

Better-informed folk, however, 
who know more of the world, are 
probably right in asserting that 
the penniless and obscure Sophie 
Bienkowska has been perfectly 
successful in both her matrimonial 
ventures. By the first she got 
wealth ; by the second, position. 
Prince Rascalinska married her for 
her money, and she took him for 
his name, which gives her the en- 
trée to fastidious aristocratic cir- 
cles where plain Madame Wolska 
would not have been received. 

Thus it comes about, all over the 
world, that couples are kept to- 
gether by some sort of link—but 
that rarely, very rarely, that link 
is the cullen rivet of pure love. 

It is usually gold of another 
sort, or interest, or only a cow, or 
still less—a name. 

Many people start in life with a 
stock of high principles, but have 
to lay them aside as unpractical 
and expensive luxuries. Poor 
people cannot afford them, and 
rich people do not seem able to 
afford them either. 

High principles are therefore 
only made for storks, who are free 
to act according to their lights with 
an undeviating sense of justice. 
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‘We do not pretend that the 
above title completely covers the 
ground onuase by Dr. Tulloch’s 
recently published volume, named 
below, to which we propose to call 
the attention of our readers. The 
nine essays collected in it, two only 
of which are new, the rest havin 
already appeared in the periodica 
literature of the day, are reviews 
of as many different Piilosopeicnt 
utterances of one kind or another, 
ranging from Dr. Tyndall’s dithy- 
rambic apotheosis of Matter be- 
fore the British Association, to the 

nderous transcendentalism of 
ant, and the deification of ab- 
stract humanity by Comte. They 


deal, accordingly, with many pro- 
blems of thought which are too 
abstruse for these lighter pages, 


and which, if we were to attempt 
to discuss in a popular manner, we 
should run the risk of only puz- 
zling our readers, if not ourselves 
into the bargain. To serious stu- 
dents, indeed, of human thought, 
who wish to dig down to the foun- 
dations on which science and 
morals have been built up, and to 
ascertain how far sensation can be 
the basis of knowledge, and instinct 
of ethical judgment, the abstruser 
parts of these essays will furnish 
valuable hints to guide them in 
their arduous investigations, warn 
them off the pitfalls which gape 
for the unwary, and clear up for 
them some of the countless per- 
plexities with which the field of 
metaphysics is thickly strewn. 
But we confess that we have not 
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sufficient confidence in the preva- 
lence of an appetite for such strong 
meat, to embolden us to offer even 
so much as a scanty meal of it 
here. Nor shall we do more than 
make a passing allusion to the 
lighter and more generally attrac- 
tive portions of the essays, which 
are of a biographical character. 
Those—and we hope they are many 
—who have made uaintance 
with Dr. Tulloch’s delightful little 
treatise on Pascal, in the series of 
“Foreign Classics forEnglish Read- 
ers,” will not be surprised to find 
him, in the present volume, sketch- 
ing with perspicuity and casa ta 
sympathy the story and character 
of more than one of the well- 
known writers, whose works come 
under his hands for judgment. 
With a few masterly touches he 
places before us the eccentric 
apostle of Positivism, and ex- 
pounds the strange metamorphosis 
produced in his gospel by his short 
acquaintance with ame Clo- 
tilde de Vaux, under whose stim- 
ulating influence and arid classifica- 
tion of human knowledge budded 
apace into an enthusiastic religion, 
with its temples and priesthood, its 
sacraments and festal commemora- 
tions. At the opposite end of the 
philosophical scale, as well as of 
the volume, will be found a charm- 
ing sketch of the oracular critic of 
reason and conscience, to whom the 
dreary old town of Kinigsberg owes 
its fame—the immortal Kant, who 
may be said to have divided him- 
self rather unfairly between his so- 
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cial habits and his published works, 
bestowing all his ane on the 
one, and all his complexity on the 
other ; and who, if the “ sweet girl 
graduates ” will allow us to say it, 
may, for the sake of his “ categor- 
ical imperative,” be pardoned his 
ungallant “synthetic ec org 
that “a woman whose head is full 
of Greek, may as well have a beard 
on her chin.” Between these bio- 

aphical sketches come notices of 

errier, the subtle and combative 
metaphysician of St Andrews ; of 
William Smith, the author of 
‘Thorndale’ and ‘ Gravenhurst,’ 
one of the most frequent contri- 
butors to this Magazine a genera- 
tion ago, and remarkable for the 
fastidious beauty and delicacy of 
his thought; and lastly, of the 
atrabilious triad of Kill-joys, Leo- 
pardi, Schopenhauer, and Hart- 
mann, in whose sombre pages the 
music of the spheres degenerates 
into a concert of groans, and the 
universe is depicted as a discord 
in blaek. 

While, however, we pass lightly 
over so much that enters into Dr. 
Tulloch’s volume, and concentrate 
our attention on the single topic of 
“ Sceptical Theories,” we are by no 
means so eclectic or arbitrary in 
our treatment as it might at first 
appear. His nine essays are all 
bound together by a common pur- 
pose, and proceed upon a common 
principle. What he aims through- 
out them all at doing is, by his 
own confession, to state plainly 
the points at issue between the 
old Christian faith and the natural- 
ism which modern scepticism pro- 
poses to substitute for it, and to 
show how defective and unsatis- 
factory is every basis of life and 
thought from which the supernat- 
ural has been excluded. In fact 


it is but a single central problem 
which, in these essays, he is ap- 


contemplating under various ag. 
pects—a problem in which the 
essential aoseaen and dignity of 


human nature are involved, and 


with the solution of which its deg. 
tinies are bound up. What is man? 
is the grand question, over which 
he perceives the several hosts of 
science, philosophy, and religion to 
be hotly contending ; and like a 
red-cross knight he rushes into the 
fray, to strike a blow in defence of 
the anthropology which the Bible 
has enshrined and the Churches 
have taught. 

Why this conflict should have so 
many sides and phases will readily 


appear, if we recollect into how — 


many discordant factions the 

tical army is broken up. “ Quot 
homines, tot sententiz,” is appli. 
cable here. The Babel of voices 
by which answers are given to the 
question, ‘“‘ What is man ?” has its 
amusing as well as its melanchol 

side. an, cries one faction, is 
a peculiarly lucky member of the 
great zoological family, who by 
some happy fate or’ chance has 
been pitched up to the top of the 
animal scale, from whence, in the 
fleeting day of his pride, he can 
look down on the poor cousins he 
has left behind him, whether they 
grow in the soil, cleave the waters 
or the air, or roam through the 
prairie or the forest. Man, cries 
another faction, is a mere autom- 
aton, a flesh-and-bone machine 
worked by the pull of cosmic forces 
on the particles of his brain, yet 
ludicrously imagining all the while 
that he is regulating his own 
movements. Man, cries a third 
faction, is an ephemeral fragment 
of an eternal abstraction, 4 
perishable atom of an imperish- 
able ideal, a transient member 
of an immortal organism. Man, 
cries a fourth faction, is a finely 
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balanced chemical compound, which 
effervesces thought, imagination, 
affection, and emotion, by the 
action and reaction of its par- 
ticles, and is destined presentl 

to be resolved into carbonic acid, 
ammonia, and water. Man, cries 
a fifth faction, is a blunder, an 
accident, a morbid offspring of 
some unaccountable cosmic caprice, 
who cannot better employ his ill- 
gotten and disastrous conscious- 
ness than in the effort to hurl 
himself back again as soon as pos- 
sible into nothingness. any 
voices, many theories, indeed ; but 
with all their divergences they 
agree in this,—that the heaven 
over our heads, is empty; the 
spiritual world, to which we have 
fondly believed ourselves akin, but 
an illusion of fancy ; the hope of 
personal immortality a mere dream; 
and that we ourselves are nothin 

but fleeting — of the physi- 
eal forces of nature, minute frac- 
tions of a universe which can be 
defined in the terms of matter and 
motion. 

It is with these degrading con- 
ceptions of human nature, then, 
that Dr Tulloch, throughout his 
Essays, is, in various ways, join- 
ing issue: and his contention, 
through all its forms, follows two 
lines. On one hand, he argues 
that by none of the theories pro- 
pounded as substitutes forthe old 
faith are the phenomena of human 
existence adequately explained ; 
onthe other, that our search for 
the divine, as the supreme factor 
in the universe, if it is to be 
satisfactorily pursued, must not 
start from the phenomena of the 
physical world, nor even from 
the consciousness of our own in- 
telligence, but from our still 
igher consciousness of a spirit- 

element in us, which is the 
peculiar crown and glory of our 
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‘being. Of each of these lines 


we are able to give an illustra- 
tion in Dr Tulloch’s own words, 
although his volume does not 
easily lend itself to quotation. 
His sense of the failure of the 
modern sceptical theories, which 
endeavour to shoulder aside the 
Christian view of the universe, 
is expressed in the following 
passage :— 


‘* We have no doubt whatever that: 
when the Modern spirit has exhaust- 
ed its searches in directions, and 
seen how hollow are the successive 
theories which it would place in the 
room of the Divine Idea which has 
been the strength and consolation of 
men in all generations, it will return 
to this belief, not in mere cynicism 
or ‘apology,’ but as the only true 
light of the world—the faith which is 
at once most rational in itself, and 
which throws the brightest illumina- 
tion of reason around the mysteries 
of existence.” —(P. 221.) 


The other point of his conten- 
tion,—the necessity of setting out 
from a belief in the spiritual ele- 
ment which enters into the con- 
stitution of man, if we would 
reach a belief in an eternal, all- 
creating Spirit,—is forcibly ex- 
hibited in these sentences :— 


‘Tf there is no spirit in man, he 
can never find a Spirit above him. . . 
The reality of a spiritual Reason in 
man, with the fundamental principles 
which it implies of Cause, Substance, 
Personality, is the only rational foun- 
dation of belief in a supreme spiritual 
Existence or Divine Being.”—(P. 73.) 
‘¢ Unless we start with the Divine in 
man, we can never reach it in Nature.” 
—(P. 120.) ‘If man is not primarily 
a conscious Spirit, and thought the 
peculiar property of this Spirit, there 
can be no rational vindication to him 
of an Eternal Spirit or Mind. If he 
does not himself, in his essence of con- 
sciousness, transcend Nature, he can 
never find anything above Nature, 
whether Eternal Idea or Supreme In- 
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telligence. For the dome of Nature, 
by thesis, encloses him, and 
there is no shaft in it piercing to an 
upper sky.”—(P. 121.) 

Having given in these extracts 
asample of Dr Tulloch’s thought, 
and of his manner of expressing it, 
we venture to add some remarks, 
suggested by his volume, on the 
chief sceptical theories against 
which he has laid his lance in rest. 
We would, first of all, say with 
all seriousness, that we think old- 
fashioned believers like ourselves 
have great reason to be thankful 
to the modern despisers of Revela- 
tion, for the candour which they 
have shown in telling us plainly 
what they have to offer in its place. 
Had they been wise in their gen- 
eration, they would surely have 
practised a more prudent reserve, 
and to all our demands for their 
explanation of the universe and of 
man, have simply opposed an ob- 
stinate. “We don’t know.” But 


fortunately for our cause, they have 
spared us from sighing with Job, 
‘*Oh that mine adversary had 


written a book!” They have 
written, in an evil hour for their 
credit, and have thereby deliver- 
ed themselves into our hands. 
“Whom the gods mean to de- 
stroy, they first drive into folly,” 
said the ancients; and something 
of the same sort may be said of 
our modern sceptical theorists. 
The rational impulse which com- 
els men to ask Whence? and 

hy? has proved too strong for 
them ; and it is through their 
yielding to it that the weakness 
and absurdity of their position 
have become so strikingly mani- 
fest. 

To bear out this statement, we 
may begin by noticing what they 
have to say about the genesis of 
the universe. Our venerable theory 
of an Almighty Will, creating, en- 
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dowing, evolving, and ordering, so 
as by gradual processes to produce 
this magnificent cosmos, with all 
its superb garniture of grandeur 
and beauty, is contemptuously re. 
jected by them ; they treat it as 
an old fable, and they will have 
none of it. The universe, the 
refer to say, has grown of itself ; 
it has been evolved by its own in- 
herent forces; it is automatic, 
self-moving, and _ self-sustainin 
In proof of this, they take us badly 
step by ve to a primordial cosmic 
cloud—a formless immense of at- 
tenuated vapour, reposing or whirl. 
ing,no one knows how, in the bosom 
of boundless space. There, they 
say with exultation, is the parent 
of everything ; there the germ out 
of which the All has developed it- 
self—the mighty Egg from which 
Being was hatched! In that ele. — 
mental world-mist were held in 
solution—so these prophets as- 
sure us—all the noblest births 
that have adorned the annals of: 
time ; there floated in automatic 
shoals the triumphs of art, the 
resolves of heroism, the emotions 
of saintliness, the genius of a Plato, 
a Shakespeare, a Newton ; there, 
within that primeval nebulosity, 
were seething and fermenting, in 
embryonic promise and potency, 
the beauty and glory of the count- 
less galaxies which people infini- 
tude. Prodigious! we mutter be- 
neath our breath. But before giv- 
ing the rein to our admiration, and 
shouting out, Great is the cosmic 
cloud of the atheists! we deem it 
rudent to ask a question or two, 
just to clear up a little mat- 
ter which remains unexplained. 
Whence came this amazingly pro- 
lific chaos of ebullient vapour? 
What started it from its eternal 
repose into the activity of self- 
organization ; and how has it been 
sustained and guided in its passage 
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from chaotic homogeneity into the 
multiform complexity of the cos- 
mos? To these simple questions, 
however, answers are as difficult 
to be got, as Glendower’s spirits 
were to be evoked by his summons 
from the vasty deep. Our high- 
flying cosmic theorists have over- 
looked the necessity of completing 
their world-generating machinery 
by adding to it an originating and 
working force; and before the prac- 
tical demand of a substitute for 
the Divine Hand which they have 
lightly discarded, their magnificent 
speculation, like the magic vision 
of Prospero, melts into air, into 
thin air, and leaves not a rack 
behind. 

Descending now, somewhat 
dazed, from those cosmic heights 
to matters that come more nearly 
home to our bosoms, we invite our 
sceptical instructors to favour us 
with their explanation of the com- 
lex and richly endowed nature, 
in which all of us have the interest 
of proprietorship. As for the hu- 
man body, with its physical appe- 
tencies and animal instincts, we 
abandon it to their theorising with- 
out demur. Whether it was orig- 
inally formed at a stroke out of 
inanimate matter, or was gradu- 
ally fashioned and perfected by 
passing through lower stages of 
organisation, does not concern us 
the least jot or tittle. For our 
hysical origin we had as soon 
ook back to some quadrumanous 
simian, as to the mere dust which 
we tread under our feet. It is the 
higher and more excellent part of 
our constitution that we want to 
be explained—the rational, morai, 
spiritual element, which we feel to 
be our true self. What this is 
capable of, and really is, we per- 
ceive when we observe it in its 
noblest developments; its genuine 
character becomes manifest in the 
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oo which penetrates and en- 
ightens, in the goodness which 
triumphs over every debasing se- 
duction, in the saintliness which 
bows in rapt adoration before the 
unseen Father of lights. Of this 
best, this unique element in the 
nature of man, which alone makes 
him to be human, we ask our scep- 
tical prophets for their explana- 
tion. And with a superior smile, 
they condescendingly assure us, 
that we have set them no difficult 
task. You must have noticed, 
they say, the insect communities, 
wit their aptitudes for social 
order; the cawing of rooks in 
council, the sagacity of domesti- 
cated pets, the tte ly and rival- 
ries of many a bird and beast, are 
doubtless familiar to you ; nor can 
you be ignorant of the instincts 
by which every tribe of animals 
roduces and rears its young. 
ell, just advance a little on the 
same line—throw in a little more 
of the teaching of experience to - 
erfect the instinct—and you come 
in sight of what you seek. Full- 
blown man is but the last grade 
in the animal scale. Ah! we ex- 
claim — as soon as we recover 
speech after the shock which the 
amazing bathos of this explanation 
has caused us,—you mean surely 
that even the inferior animals pos- 
sess in a lower degree that im- 
material element, that spiritual 
faculty, which culminates in the 
more favoured nature of man 
Not fora moment! is the angry 
retort. Such antiquated notions 
as spirit and immateriality have 
no place, they assure us, in their 
enlightened creed. Matter is eve 
thing with them, and everything is 
matter—instinct, mind, morality, 
religion, are nothing else than vi- 
brations of the: particles of the 
brain. With a coarse set of vibra- 
tions we may get a goose or a 
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bear; with a more delicate set a 
dog or an ape; a little more refine- 
ment still, and a poet, a philo- 
sopher, or a saint may be reached. 
Like the seasoning in the famous 
meat-pies, it is the quality of the 
vibrations that does it. The brain 
—they go onto say with a met- 
aphor which they flatter them- 
selves-must carry conviction with 
it,—the brain secretes thought, as 
the liver secretes bile. If so, we 
cannot help thinking, what an 
opening for the cookery of the 
future! Everybody is aware that 
secreting glands create nothing, 
and that every particle of the sub- 
stances which issue from them must 
first have been conveyed into them 
by the circulating blood. If the 
brain is to secrete thought, it must 
first be supplied with the mate- 
rials, the elementary particles of 
thought, by the blood which nour- 
ishes it. But all that the blood 
carries to any organ is derived 
from the food which is eaten. If 
then it be true, as the last word of 
sceptical psychology, that thought 
is peat at) Seeretion of the texte, 
eating and thinking, food and ideas, 
are bound indissolubly together ; 
and it only remains for science to 
discoverhowthe diet is to be arrang- 
ed and varied so as to produce any 
required mental article—whether 
it be mathematical genius or poet- 
ical imagination, maiden modesty, 
maternal love, or the lofty self- 
devotion of the hero and the 
martyr ! 

But we have more to ask of 
these expounders of atheistical 
philosophy. We cannot forget 
the part which personal religion 
has played in the story of man’s 
life. Every page of history is 
stamped with it. In all ages tried 


and suffering hearts have turned, 
by an irresistible impulse, to seek 
consolation and strength from a 
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Being above them, who, they were 
persuaded, could feel for their 
woes, and was worthy of their 
trust. The-old forms of this faith 
have been exploded by the scep- 
tics, or at least dismissed with con: 
tumely from their own minds ; and 
since theories with them are ag 
“plentiful as blackberries,” we are 
curious to learn what they can pro- 
pound to fill up the aching void in 
the hearts of the children of sor- 
row. And they are equal to the 
occasion. Religion must exist, 
they admit, and must have an 
object on which to fasten; for to 
be religious and to worship is an 
essential characteristic of human 
beings. But it soon turns out 
that they are far from bein ss 
about the object round whic re- 
ligion is to cling forsupport. Nor 
can we wonder at this ; for to dis- 
cover in a universe of unconscious 
matter anything deserving of wor- 
ship and trust looks rather like a 
hopeless enterprise. But, as we 
have said, they are equal to the 
occasion, only they answer our 
inquiry in different ways. Two 
noisy factions soon make them- 
selves manifest. ‘ Worship the 
Unknowable !” shout some ; “Wor- 
ship Humanity !” exclaim others 
with equal vehemence. They are 
for all the world like Gulliver's 
Big-endians and Little-endians, 
The big U is the watchword of 
one half, the big H of the other. 
If we listen to the former, our true 
refuge under the pressure of mortal 
ills is the great UNKNOWABLE,— 
something which is supposed to 
lie behind everything, more form- 
less even than Milton’s “Death,”— 


‘* That shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or 
limb,” — 


and veiled in impenetrable, ever- 
lasting darkness. Before the veil 
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which curtains this viewless, un- 
imaginable phantom we are to bow 
down in grim silence, for that we 
should have anything to say to 
it is impossible: on this we are 
to do our best. to concentrate our 
thoughts, when we feel ourselves 
in need of tender consolation or 
moral support: to this we are to 
refer the stricken children of mor- 


tality, as they cry out in their 
anguish day after , te 


‘¢ For never morning wore 


To evening, but some heart did break.” 


What a blessed thing to be able 
to go to the bereaved mother be- 
side the empty cradle, or the deso- 
late young widow as she presses 
her head against the vacant chair, 
‘ and whisper, in soothing tones, 
“My poor friend, think upon the 
Unknowable !” If we listen, how- 
ever, to the rival faction, all this 
about the big U is nonsense. The 
sovereign thing, according to these, 
isthe big H. Humanrry,—“ the 
continuous sum-total of all con- 
vergent beings,”—is the genuine 
deity, and Comte is his prophet. 
Brothers and sisters, they cry, what 
matters the little fleeting exist- 
ence of any of us? We may come, 
and we may go, but the Race goes 
on for ever. What nobler future 
can any one desire, or conceive of, 
than to live hereafter in the books 
he has written, the sermons he has 
preached, the chairs and _ tables 
which his hands have fabricated ? 
You may have your individual 
trials and disappointments, but 
here is the true balm for sorrow 
—here is the glory that gilds the 
doom of inevitable annihilation. 
In the time of tribulation, and in 
the hour of death, think upon the 
ever-evolvingOrganismofthe Race, 
the concrete Ideal of Humanity, 
the Sum-Total into which the elite 
of men and beasts is subjectively 
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sublimed,—think upon this, and 
depart in peace ! 

arcely have we made our es- 
cape from the noisy conflict of 
these factions, than we are accosted 
by a grave philosopher, who look- 
ing, like Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
wiser than it is possible for any 
human being to be, recalls us from 
visionary abstractions to the solid 
ground of fact, and assures us that 
the real object of worship and trust 
is Nature—of course with the big 
N, in which much of the virtue lies. 
Cast your net wide, he urges, and 
take in the entire physical uni- 
verse. Bring it tothe philosophical 
font, and boldly baptise it with 
the name before which the world 
has hitherto worshipped ; call it 
God! Seeing us a little startled 
at this audacious transfer of the 
name of the Holiest, he hastens 
to point out to us its advantages. 
You obtain, he says, a deity which 
the senses can perceive and the 
hands can manipulate. You get 
a comprehensible theology ; for as 
soon as Nature is called God, all 
the natural sciences, chemistry, 
astronomy, geology, and so forth, 
at once become branches of di- 
vinity. Adoration is made easy. 
You have only to feel admiration 
of natural beauty, and thereby 
you become worshippers in the 
temple of the Highest. And if 
you want a church, why there are 
all the scientific societies to choose 
among: join any one of them, and 
there you are. If:you still hesitate, 
and hint that a religion, a theology, 
a church, and a worship from which 
God has disappeared, is rather like 
the play of “ Hamlet, the Prince of 
Denmark,” when Hamlet himself 
has been left out, and that Nature, 
when enthroned on the altar before 
which we are to worship, looks too 
much like a lay-figure, a puppet, 
and a sham ; we are graciously en- 
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couraged to accept the travesty by 
the assurance that Nature really 
dresses up very well in the pro- 
perties of the discarded theism, 
and that as soon as we become 
accustomed to see her in her bor- 
rowed robes, we shall find that she 
looks the part admirably, and gives 
every satisfaction. 

Such are the sceptical theories 
which are offered to us in place of 
the old faith and the old religion, 
—the theories by which the new 
lights of humanity propose to guide 
and sweeten our lives, and to cheer 
and sustain us in death. Dr. Tul- 
loch, as it becomes a grave theo- 
logian, brings to bear against them 
his heavy artillery : we, having no 
dignity to maintain, prefer like 
skirmishers to hover round their 
skirts, and discharge against them 


ridicule. For as we compare th 
one after another, with the. 
explanation of the mystery of our 
Being which Revelation has set be- 
fore us, we cannot help feeling that 
a shout of laughter is their most 
appropriate welcome— 

‘* Risum teneatis, amici?” 
For ourselves, we can honest} 
avow, that even were there noth. 
ws. Byer serious to fear than the 
risk of being ridiculous, we should 
take good care to pass them by on 
the other side. 
the Gospel, who, after his experi- 
ence of old wine, had no taste 
for the new, we too should turn 
away from these immature and 
frothy liquors, saying, 
is better.” 
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VENICE. 


THERE is perhaps no town in the 
world of which so much has been 
written and said as Venice. Other 
cities of the world have inspired 
the historian and the artist even 
in their ashes, and possess the un- 
failing interest and admiration of 
mankind : and some still sway the 
minds of men with a curious domi- 
nation which seems something more 
than the mere effect of a collection 
of many minds, and feels like an ac- 
tual personal influence. Rome and 
Florence in the one case, London 
and Paris in the other, are great 
and living potencies whose power 
no one can contest. But Venice has 
something of an additional and 
almost more subtle charm. Her 
great historical importance, her 

ower as a school of art, are not 
ess than those of her illustrious 
rivals in the past; but beyond 
these there is a personal charm, so 
to speak—an enchantment which 
is more individual than either. It 
is not because she is the city of the 
Doges, not for the sake of Bellini 
and Titian, not even for the devo- 
tion of that prophet whose name of 
Ruskino is a household word with 
every sacristan in the capital of 
San Marco. Great are these at- 
tractions to the reasonable and 
well-regulated mind, as well as to 
the cultured and esthetic traveller. 
But there is still a ¢lass whose en- 
thusiasm is not reasonable, to whom 
Venice is like a beloved woman, 
dear not because she is good or 
great, not because of her pedigree 
or her qualities, but for herself, 
which is the most subtle charm 
of passion. There is something 
in the gleam of her sea-streets, 
in the clear whiteness, perfect- 
ed by tints of roses, in which 
every palace stands up between 


sea and sky, with a quiver of 
sweet reflection and an intense 
purity of atmosphere beyond the 
power of words to express, which 
charm the very soul of the be- 
holder. Pictures, churches, archi- 
tecture are but secondary to this 
charm. The Tintorets, the Titians, 
the splendid Veroneses may leave 
the heart of the pilgrim cold ; the 
charm ofGiovanni Bellini (a greater 
wonder) may not move him; he 
may do little more than gape at 
the Carpaccios, even. thou h he is 
assured that they are the best 
pictures ever painted; and he 
may find Venetian churches ugly, 
as many of them are to eyes ac- 
customed to Gothic grace and love- 
liness ;—but yet, if he is like the 
wedding guest in the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” the man to whom it is 
appointed, Venice will be to him 
something that no other place 
is—a presence, an influence, the 
most living of abstractions. That 
entle old doyen of her lovers, the 
ate Rawdon Brown, who came 
to Venice for two or three days 
and stayed forty years and more, 
declared that he never in all that 
time acquired the calm of custom 
in respect to the city of his heart. 
She was always new to him, as if 
he saw her for-the first time. The 
mingled surprise and rapture, 
which is the privileged mood of 
youth, kept this old man always 
young, and startled him as with a 
new sensation every time he came 
suddenly round the corner of his 
little canal ard big faded palace 
face to face with Venice. “Out of 
Venice I may be happy ; here I am 
blessed,” says an Italian adorer 
whose words are more effusive 
than the Englishman’s. Such a 
feeling cannot exist without call- 
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ing forth a great deal of nonsense, 
for rapture in all languages is apt 
to sound silly even to those who 
share it ; but the sentiment is very 
real, even though its expression 
may often be foolish. 

he Grand Canal flows past 
the windows ; gondolas, sometimes 
with unseen loungers under the 
black felze, the dark figures of the 
rowers relieved against the green 
water, sometimes uncovered, with 
open-air groups, and all the prett 
colours of spring toilets saltele 
in the rippled surface—shoot past 
and disappear. Now and then a 
clumsier barca laden with wood, or 
a black hull heavy with water, a 
floating tank, goes slowly by. From 
time to time comes pulsing along 
(but neither smoking nor screech- 
ing, for the devil is not so black as 
he is painted) the vaporetto, the 
steam-launch, most terrible of all 
innovations, which the Venetians 
love. Each moment another and 
another shining crest of steel, breast- 
ing the water like a swan, glides 
into the minute space framed by the 
window. Nosound except the soft 
plash of the oars, the voices at the 
traghetto, softened by the air and 
sunshine, is in the whole shining 
world about. Opposite, on the little 
paved square at the corner of a 
small canal, there are a stream of 
passing figures going and coming 
over the bridges, and under the 
two trees which unfold their big 
crumpled leaves,day byday turning 
from brown to green ; all is sun- 
shine, quiet, tranquil movement— 
life abundant and bright. The 
conventional sentiment of sadness 
with which right-minded persons, 
who think as they are taught to 
think, regard Venice, is, of all 
things in the world, the most 
alien to the brightness of every- 
thing around—the dazzling of 
the lights upon the water, the 
endless succession of moving ob- 


jects, the sense of enjoyment on | 


all sides.“ When every. ripple is 
like the facet of a diamond dis. 
pensing light, when not a moment 
passes without some novelty in 
the stream of passers-by, when the 
wind blows light yet fresh from 
the lagoon, and the brilliant. sails 
of the trading boats show like a 
peaonnt in the distance, and all the 
ively, homely craft that ply 
about the adjoining coast cluster 
their masts together round the Do. 
gana, between us and San Giorgio 
blazing red and white ‘in the sun, 
it would be curious to knowwherein 
the sadness lies. To be sure, itisa 
pity that half the palaces of the old 
nobles should be turned into ware. 
houses of. antiquities, and that the 
Loredans and Vendramins should 
have peer place to the Jews. It 
would be a pleasure to take down 
the inscriptions of the Venice glass 
companies and the old furniture 
shops, and to make a bonfire of the 
hideous board markedwith the more 
hideous name of GuGGENHEIM. But 
these are mere details which affect 
a fastidious temper and eye, but 
which the healthy spectator dis- 
misses without much difficulty. 
Perhaps at no period was Venice 
perfect as the dilettante delights to 
think she may once have been, It 
may be reasonably doubted whether 
a universal blaze of fresco would 
have been more beautiful to look 
upon than the weather-beaten 
fronts which afford so many soft 
tones of colour due to the pencil 
of time alone; and whether the 
stir of new-making, the scaffold- 
ings, and all the attendant evils of 
works in progress, would have 
pleased the traveller better than 
the evils of to-day. 

Putting aside, however, all the 
litanies both of praise and lamen- 
tation that have been addressed to 
Venice, and taking for granted 
that wonderful combination of nat- 
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ural beauty, and the noblest effects 
of art, which have turned so many 
heads, it is very curious to note the 
difference between the influence 
and character of this wonderful 
city and that of the other great 
Italian towns which have fulfilled, 
like her, a great career, and, like 
her, are still living and potent, 
though so far removed from the 
circumstances and conditions of 
lifein which their greatness was 
uired ; Florence, for instance, 
which is her fittest parallel, as 
t in art, and, if not so remark- 
able in history, at least always an 
important actor in the affairs of 
the world until Fate gave her over 
to Grand Dukes and decay. Rome, 
the mistress of the world, has many 
additional qualifications which bear 
comparison, and none of the other 
cities of Italy have had the endur- 
ing greatness of these two princely 
communities, which stand foremost 
inthe history of civilization and 
the arts. Both Republics, with a 
show of democracy covering that 
rule of the strongest which is by 
some theorists considered the best 
of all governments, but which is 
subject, above all others, to per- 
wg change and catastrophe— 
oth founding their wealth, their 
power, their magnificence upon the 
work of their own hands, greedy 
of wealth and glory,of conquest and 
acquisition, and little scrupulous 
how these advantages were attain- 
ed—both great in natural energy, 
in the skill which Italian bande 
first of all modern nations have 
acquired, and the genius to which 
every quality is subject, the force 
of invention, combination, creation 
out of nothing, which is the high- 
est endowment of man. In all 
these points, the two great Italian 
cities are alike ; the people are alike 
also in their intense enthusiasm for 
their dwelling-place, and ‘their de- 
termination to make, each of their 
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own town,the noblest, greatest,and 
most beautiful in the world. 

. These are resemblances so great 
that it is extremely confusing to 
the student to discover how great 
adifference exists in the records 
and in the character of the two 
States. In Florence, history is a 
succession of great biographies. 
When the traveller, full of mem- 
ories and associations, enters her 
venerable streets, they are all al- 
ready set forth in his imagination 
with the great images that have 
made them dear. There passed 
the dream-life of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ 
a@ vision, yet real; there Beatrice 
walked with her companions, and 
the young Dante stood in rapture 
to see her pass. There the great 
Frate swayed the soul of Florence, 
and made the proud city tremble 
before his prophetic warnings, till 
she turned upon him and burned 
him, as a warning, in her turn, to 
reformers too zealous and preach- 
ers too convincing. There all the 
homely painters lived and worked 
—now ata bridge, now at a fair 
Madonna—with many a cheerful 
jest and happy thought. There the 
Greek amateurs feasted and stud- 
ied, and brought back pagan vice 
along with the marbles and gems 
of the Old World. There Michael 
Angelo stalked about the streets, 
bidding St George march and St 
Mark speak, where they stand in 
their niches,as we see them to-day ; 
and there Macchiavelli pondered, 
sarcastic, with that smile disdain- 
ful, mournful, about his lips, which 
is called cynical—the smile of 


* that toleration which means de- 


spair. We jostle them as we walk 
about, even with Murray in our 
hands. If Murray is not at hand, 
the ‘Inferno,’ the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ 
Vasari,—a host of chroniclers,— 
will do better. The place is so 
populous that we have scarcely 
room for them in our thoughts. 
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But in Venice it is not so. Per- 
haps it is only after the traveller 
has become accustomed to the city, 
and has moderated out of the 
transport of expectation and en- 
thusiasm in which his first experi- 
ences have been made, that he begins 
to be aware how few companions 
of the spirit go with him along 
the shining streets. It did not oc- 
cur to us when we first saw Venice. 
Venice herself so dazzled our eyes 
and imagination that nothing more 
seemed needed—no poet to cele- 
brate her name, nor prophet to 
leave a memory upon the very 
stones. By-and-by, however, this 
fact thrusts itself upon our notice. 
The city was made what it isby an 
effort of human strength and intel- 
ligence, which one cannot but feel 
tobe far greater than that which 
in other circumstances directs the 
half-accidental concourse of primi- 
tive habitations which are the nu- 
cleus of every town however great. 
From the moment of its first 
foundation till now, it has been a 
marvel, a triumph of patience and 
thought and skill—a thing almost 
without parallel among the works 
of men. So wonderful is it, that 
every chronicler—and there are 
hundreds of them—repeats over 
and over the story of its founding, 
and attempts to tell how, out of 
the miserable marshes, pale and 
lonely, this thing of wonder, this 
husband and master of the sea, 
came into being. But the wonder 
of it and the Senay of it have 
absorbed every mind, just as in 
later days the glory of the triumphs 
and pageants that filled it has pre- 
occupied every beholder, so that no 
one has time or thought for the 
men who did this, and shaped the 
course of the great story which 
has given Venice a place in the 
records of the world. What would 
not we give for a Venetian Vasari, 
or for one of the many story-tellers 


who have peopled the Florentine 
streets with images so living and 
so real? But no such thing is to 
be found. The vast records of 
Sanudo exist indeed, likea h 

dust-heap of precious material in 
which patient labour may make out 
what a succession of keen-intellects 
thought of every minute event in 
the public history; and man 
chroniclers have gone over and 
over the same ground ; but every- 
thing is Venice there and else. 
where. Never was there such a 
subordination of the individual to 
the great local impersonation, for 
the glory of which:they were will- 
ing to expend their lives. No 
Dandolo, no Mocenigo, not even 
the traitor whose absence from 
the pictured roll makes him more 
conspicuous than any there, has left 
any vivid record of himself which 
we can detach and identify. They 
have all diminished themselves 
that Venice might. be great, with 
a civic virtue and self-abnegation 


. which is unique in history. The 


great Doges show their greatness 
by the increase and additional 
grandeur of Venice. They show 
to us as a row of great figures 
impassible as statues, monuments 
of public service, aud no more, 
Wherever we look, there is a daz- 
zle of pageants in the air, noble 
processions, wonderful glimmer- 
ings of velvet and gold. The 
ships come in with news of vic- 
tory, the people stream down to 
all the marble quays, the great 
barge of state floats forth glori- 
ous. The Doge goes with all his 


“splendour to offer thanks for the 


new acquisition of territory, the 
enemies vanquished, the new is- 
land won. This is an abstract of 
Venetian history, except at those 
moments when, instead of victory, 
it is news of defeat that the fugi- 
tives bring, and the whole pop a 
tion, with a cry of rage and grief, 
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fling themselves into the galleys, 
and sweep forth again, not to be 
beaten a second time. Such records 
as these are continually repeated. 
They are the commonplaces which 
a hundred narrators have put down. 
But deeper than this, nothing. A 
rare anecdote here and there may 
indicate that such and such a man 
was more great,more magnanimous, 
more noble than his fellows. But 
how that greater man lived or 
thought, or what was the story 
of his individual development, or 
how he loved and laboured, and 
grew into what he was, neither he 
nor any one else tells us. In short, 
throughout all the history of this 
memorable city, all has been 
Venice. Her sons have effaced 
themselves with a magnanimity 
that, had it not been so natural 
and spontaneous that the cursory 
observer scarcely remarks it, would 
be the most amazing thing in the 
world. 

This, which no doubt much in- 
creases the power and magnif-sence 
of Venice as a distinct and glori- 
ous entity, nevertheless subtracts 
greatly, when we enter into the 
matter, from the interest of her 
story. There is no poet in the 
great beautiful city which, more 
than any city in the world, is a 
power in herself. There is no great 
statesman, no legislator, no man, 
in short, conspicuous among other 
men, of whom we can say with that 
thrill of human fellowship which 
is higher than the love of beauty— 
Here he stood who was the pride 
of the city, a-sight for men and 
angels, ot one! Dim forms 
appear through the glimmer of 
bright colours, the dazzling of the 
water, the pageants and flying 
banners, Marco Polo coming home, 
ragged and worn, from his far voy- 
ages into the unknown, eae 
at his own familiar door, rejecte 
by his kindred as an impostor— 
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then dazzling their eyes with more 
congenial splendour, and winning 
their wonder by his millions rather 
than by his incredible lute: Pe- 
trarch, somewhat prim and learned, 
a dignified presence, with Laura 
and all the fond imaginations of 
his youth left far behind, look- 
ing down from the galleries of 
St Mark’s with an appropriate 
gracefully turned remark in the 
ears of His Serenity, the Doge, 
upon the jousts in the piazza be- 
low: Falieri, the Doge-traitor, 
who perhaps, according to modern 
lights, did not die dramatically at 
the head of the Giant’s Staircase, 
as wehave all believed from our 
cradles. These are almost the only 
images that we can identify, and 
they are not the images of the first 
interest. The spare dark figure of 
the Servite brother, who, like the 
rest, more Venetian than Church- 
man, maintained the supremacy of 
his Republic in face of the Pope 
himself, the one ecclesiastic high 
councillor of Venice, is visible, but 
no more, being a’monk and not 
altogether a man. How can we 
account for this curious subordina- 
tion of the individual to the nation ? 
It is indeed a perfect realisation of 
the democratic system which, more 
than any other, neutralises individ- 
ual character and importance ; but 
it is rare that any system is capable 
of carrying the day over nature, or 
forcing a vigorous race into the 
background with such complete suc- 
cess and power. No one can doubt 
that the Venetians are a vigorous 
race. The very existence of their 
city is a proof of the native force 
to which obstacles of all kinds 
have given but additional power. 
The great red Arsenal, vast and 
ugly» where Dante saw the boilin 

of the pitch which made more rea 
the grim images of his ‘ Inferno,’ 
where the immemorial lion of the 
Greeks watches still at the doors, 
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though thousands of grimy work- 
men manufacture the most modern 
of all machines of war, the huge 
ironclads of science within—is not a 
more living proof of their ener: 

and potency than the endless corri- 
dors and chambers of the Archivio, 
—hundreds of rooms, close packed 
with documents of statecraft, the 
laws, the registers, the diplomatic 
correspondence of centuries past, 
by which all the machinery of 
internal government is made clear, 
and to whichallthe great nations 
of Europe have learned to come 
to seek the aid of those lights 
which the keenest observers in the 
world —the ambassadors of the 
Doges—throw upon the history 
of the Courts to: which they were 
accredited. All is there in end- 
less vitality and distinctness, not 
a detail neglected, not a pageant 
lost. You can identify the first 
great pillar built up to stand for 
ages, which holds firm the roof 
of the sea-workshops out of which 
the strength of Venice came ; and 
you can trace, if you will, through 
a hundred volumes, the career of 
an individual—the course of a 
family, with all its risings and 
fallings, its income, its taxpaying 
power, its use to the State. But 
while an artist could reconstruct 
at his pleasure any one of the in- 
numerable pageants which marked 
every high day for the old Vene- 
tians, according to the directions 
for, and records of, these wonderful 
exhibitions—the men who directed 
them, the heroes in whose honour 
they were held, the heads of the 
great system of which they were 
the embellishments, have passed 
beyond our power. The record 
of what they did for Venice is 
clear, succinct, and permanent. 
But having done their greatest 
for their city, they sheathe their 
swords and pass into the back- 
ground, content to be no more 


than a name in the bead-roll, so 
long as Venice is all in all. 
his is something more than 
ao No greater patriots 
ave existed than those of whom 
we can boast in England ; but it 
has never been expected of them 
that they should efface themselves 
in order to enhance the glory of 
their country. Nor can it be 
democracy alone which produces 
this curious result ; for Florence, 
which swarms with individual 
character, was as democratic as 
Venice—if either of them, in the 
modern sense of the word, could 
be called democratic at all. The 
great modern Republic from which 
we take the chief example of what 
the system leads to, runs to the 
very opposite extreme, and bristles 
with small celebrities instead of 
effacing great ones. Perhaps the 
real explanation of a fact so curi- 
ous is that the Venetians, amon 
their many gifts, have not includ- 
ed the literary faculty. Their de- 
spatches and reports of all they saw 
and heard to the ever-attentive, 
ever-vigilant State, are the only ef.- 
fort of this kind in which they have 
attained to any greatness. Their 
genius has been entirely practical. 
To build, to conquer, to adorn, to 
make themselves great, powerful, 
and wealthy, were the objects of 
life, realised intensely and pursued 
with the strain of every faculty ; 
but such a petty instrument as the 
pen did not, it would seem, count 
for much in the estimation of the 
great Republic. It answered to 
keep books with, to transcribe 
registers, to report proccedings— 
but little more. When the great- 
ness of Venice was over, in the 
late days when there was no longer 
anything to conquer, nor much to 
rule, and when the national love 
of pageantry had sunk into a mere 
love of pleasure, there arose a little 
crowd of play-writers, who caught 
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the manners and follies of the 
time, with such a superficial moral 
as might tickle, without offending, 
the light-hearted public. But of 
the great men of the city, and 
of her great fortunes, no worthy 
chronicle remains. There can be no 

ter proof of the importance of 
a inerary faculty to a nation. 
Be a man ever so noble, if there is 
noone to make hisnobleness known, 
hewill be but a shadow to his grand- 
son, but a name to the after-ages. 
Fortunately the great Venetians 
left the impress of their strong real- 
ity upon the walls they built, and 
the houses they dwelt in; but they 
do not come to meet us when we 
make our pilgrimages hither from 
all the corners of the earth. They 
are there, yet they are not there. 
Death has swept them away under 
his mantle, leaving no familiar face 
to greet us. No poet sat in the 


long evenings to watch San Marco 
grow out of dim stone into the 


wonder and gloryitwas in its prime; 
and though crowds of noble faces, 
real as the day, look out upon us 
over their red robes and splendour 
from so many pictures, there is not, 
in all Venice, a portrait which is 
recognised over the world as we 
recognise the homely features of 
Savonarola, or even such a sinister 
image as that of the magnificent 
Lorenzo of the Medici. Venice is 
recognisable everywhere; but the 
Venetians, save for those same red 
robes, and the name of Titian or 
Tintoretto behind them, are not re- 
cognisable. The most famous Doge, 
the greatest warrior or statesman 
among them, is to the stranger, in 


' the midst of their palaces and con- 


quests, only a name. 

Nor is the other class, of whose 
records the city should be full, 
the painters, to wit, of more ac- 
count. Gian Bellini, with his sturdy 
burglier look, the image of a stout- 
hearted, somewhat defiant citizen, 
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and the more courtly Titian, and 
Tintoret, the robust, whose name 
has a whimsical likeness to his 
style, and that noblest of decora- 
tors, the great Veronese—how 
unfortunate for them all that 
Vasari was a Florentine, knowing 
but little of their life, and perhaps, 
in his preference for his native 
city, caring less to attract the in- 
terest of the world to a separate 
and so important school! The 
same curious Pras > above 
noted acconfpanies us also into 
the world of art. The pictures, 
and the places in which they are 
to be found, are fully noted, the 
names of the churches which con- 
tain them, with every detail of 
sestiere and parrocchia, so that no 
man can fail either by canal or 
calle to find the spot. But of the 
hand that produced them noth- 
ing : the merest formal account of 
birth and death—a chance receipt 
laid up in the archives, a stray 
anecdote, a vague eulogy, but no 
more. Titian,whose old age fell up- 
on evil times and among associates 
little creditable,ap rs byglimpees 
not nobly amid the feasting and 
licence of depraved society. But 
we have no glimpse afforded us 
into the honest house where Zentil 
and Zuan, good craftsmen not dis- 
covered as yet to be great paint- 
ers, worked stoutly—one at his 
Madonnas, the other at those 
wonderful reproductions of the 
Venice of his time which are 
better than history. The pic- 
tures remain, full of glorious life 
and vigour. Nothing more beau- 
tiful, and captivating, and sweet 
than the angel-boys with their little 
instruments, their eyes full of 
mingled reverence and audacity, 
piping high and clear, fingering 
their little lutes‘ and mandolins, 
were ever brought out of nothing 
by wholesome and simple genius. 
They have nothing to do with the 
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Cupid headsormeaningless amoretti 
withwhicheven Titian,in the fulness 
of his power,surrounds the ascend- 
ing majestyof his Madonna. If they 
have not in their eyes the sublim- 
ity of Raphael, that adoration and 
awe, which were never set forth 
more profoundly than in the divine 
boy of the Foligno picture, and 
those of the San Sisto, there is yet 
a tender simplicity and vitality in 
them which are beyond criticism. 
They are as naive as the vigorous 
young Tuscansof Donatello’s frieze, 
and much more divine, elevated by 
the air of Paradise and softened by 
that of Venice, the most exquisite 
mingling of childhood and semi- 
divinity. But where the painter 
found them, or whether there was 
some band of young Venetians at 
home who put it into his head to 
introduce these sweet attendants 
in every picture,and make of them 
a sort of signature of his method 
and school, we have no way of 


ten The painters, like the 
av 


Doges, have left their work behind 
them, but of themselves nothing. 
Ridolfi and Lanzi are as bare as 
a parish record; and here, as in 
other directions, the individual is 
nothing—the city, finding with de- 
light a new way of embellishing 
and making herself glorious, all in 
all. 

This curious peculiarity of Ven- 
ice deprives her of much of the in- 
terest which other Italian cities 

ossess. Her ancient chroniclers 
and her modern rhapsodists have 
thought to make up for this by 
much description of the shows: and 
spectacles which seem to have 

eased the people through all their 
Parner and taken the place of re- 
cords more significant. But the 
stately progress of the Bucentor, 
the espousals of the Doge with the 
Adriatic, and the many other oc- 
casions of display which abound in 
all the pat pall upon us with 


much repetition. A procession, 
after all, is only a procession, 
even though it be in the Grand 
Canal or the great Piazza of San 
Marco. The new life which is be. 
ginning to rise in Venice has not 
been regarded with favour by for- 
eign spectators, Curiously enou 
perhaps as a natural revulsion 
from the conventional rule of 
beauty under which she has been 
supposed to live for a century or 
two, to the exclusion of all more 
vigorous laws of life, the Italy 
of the present day is of all nations 
that which throws herself most 
eagerly into the latest inventions 
of civilisation. An amusing si 
of this is to be found in the ballet 
which has lately been going the 
round of the Italian cities—a quite 
characteristic and highly Italian 
performance, in which, by lively 
pantomime and dumb show, is set 
forth the confusion of Ignorance 
and the progress of Science as ex- 
emplified 

the Suez Canal, and other 
works of the age. Everybody in 
Italy has gone to see “ Excelsior.” 
There Ignorance, in an idiotic wig 
and black garb, wrings his hands 
with dismay on seeing one new tri- 
— after another,—the railway, 
the telegraph,the great engineeri 
of sabia Cinsiee” Thdee a vale 
lic beholds with admiration the 
awful pause and suspense of the 
workmen on one side ef the Mont 
Cenis or the St. Gothard tunnel, 
waiting for sound and sight of the 
workmen who have tuntielled 
through on the other side, un- 
til, oh joy! the sound of a pick 
is heard, the brown paper 
rocks are rent, and a crowd of 
ballet-dancers, who naturally have 
attended the steps of the navvies, 
burst in and execute a pas de 
triomphe! The Italian spectators 
not possessing at any time a very 
lively sense of humour, applaud to 
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the echo, and Ignorance falls into 
terrible contortions of dismay. 

In this matter-of-fact way is the 
allegiance of the old empire of the 
arts transferred to the new reign of 
mechanics and practical progress. 
In Milan, Florence, even in little 
learned Padua, where the mild 

pulation can have but little need 
of such aids-to locomotion, the 
tram is in full operation in the 
shadow of medieval palaces — 
curious sign of the old practical 
spirit which preceded, as it has 
succeeded, the potency of the arts. 
The tramvai, as they call it, is one 
of the most conspicuous features of 
modern Italy. In Venice a ¢ramvai 
is happily impossible, seeing that 
you cannot walk anywhere for a 
hundred yards without having to 
ascend and descend a bridge over 
some canal which interrupts the 
level. But instead of the tramvai 
she has the vaporetti, which have 
earried horror and confusion to all 
the distant worshippers of the city. 
Let this fine distress accept a lit- 
tle consolation. We, too, were of 


opinion that a steamboat on the. 


rand Canal was the last cruelty of 
fate, and that Venice must hence- 
forward be lost to her adorers. 
But fortunately it is not so. The 
steamboats are launches after some 
French patent which afford the 
least disturbance possible either to 
the water or the air. If when 
they pass they add a little roll to 
the movement of the gondola, this 
is only momentary, scarcely dis- 
— and not at all dangerous. 
ere is no smoke from their 
innocent little scarcely visible 
funnels. The steam~- whistle is 
very rarely used, and the effect is 
really as littleinharmonious as it is 
ible to be. These expeditious 
ittle vessels are always crowded ; 
but it is not with Cook’s tourists— 
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with ’Arry and ’Enrietta: it is 
the native Venetian who finds it 
more convenient, more =— to go 
about his business in this way. 
And, when one comes to think of 
it, it is a little hard that because 
his city is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the world he should be 
prevented by a set of barbarians 
from availing himself of modern 
conveniences. His forefathers, 
one may be sure—they who made 
Venice—would not have hesitated 
for a moment, whatever Mr Ruskin 
may say. Asa matter of fact the 
Venetian who has anything te do 
eschews the gondola. He cgn find 
his way to his work more quickly 
by short cuts among the tortu- 
ous calli, across a hundred little 
bridges. But if he is no longer 
young and his legs begin to 
fail him, the bridges try his 
strength, and he is but too thank- 
ful for the vaporetto. The fanatic 
who would like to keep Venice in 
picturesque decay for his own 
pleasure will be sorry to hear that 
these dreaded steamboats are very 
little offensive. But such is the 
case. They do not bellow forth 
black smoke, nor fill the air with 
demoniac shrieks. They do not 
even injure the gondolas, which 
depend upon the /orestiere, the 
foreign visitors, and not upon the 
native Venetians—save in the case 
of those private families who keep 
a gondola, as they would a carriage, 
of their own. 

We take credit to ourselves for 
having got thus far without more 
than a passing reference to the 
gondola, that delight of the roman- 
tic voyager. Those who are in- 
terested in this most luxurious and 
poetical of conveyances, will find 
very much to their taste, in a little 
book lately published by a young 
Englishman resident in Venice,’ 





‘Life on the Lagoons. By HoratioF. Brown. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., London. 
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which, so far as it is not the non- 
sense commonly written -. all 

oung Englishmen on the subject, 
is entirely occupied by the gondola 
and its boatmen, the life they lead, 
and the rules they follow. Whether 
it is that there is something speci- 
ally endearing in the Italian of the 
lower classes, or whether contact 
with a new kind of affectionately 
respectful servant, between whom 
and ourselves the mediums of com- 
munication are a little limited, has 
always the same effect, it is scarcely 
necessary to inquire. We may 
believe, however, that there is 
much in the latter hypothesis, 
since we have all known cases in 
which a Highland gillie has at- 
tained a similar place in the heart 
of his Southern master ; but at all 
events the gondolier is the chief 
instance of a native functionary 
whom even the most suspicious of 
Englishmen thinks well of. He 
becomes the guide, philosopher,and 
friend of the tourist, who respects 
his boundless information all the 
more that much of it is incompre- 
hensible; and from the same cause, 
his natural good manners, and the 
ready interest which he shows 
in everything that concerns his 
temporary master, takes the ap- 
pearance of a devotion which 
touches the heart of the stranger, 
conscious of having done nothing 
in particular to call it forth. It is 
part of the programme of every 
visitor to leave behind him when 
he quits Venice a particular Gia- 
como or Francesco of his own, in 
whose grateful regard he has the 
utmost confidence, and with whom 
he probably maintains friendly re- 
lations for years. Especially to 
the Englishwoman on her way 
about the world with her little 
party of sons and daughters is the 
gondolier dear. He is so careful 
of the children, so mindful of her 
particular tastes, so anxious to pre- 


serve her from sun and rain, 80 


patient of the Signorino’s a 
to row, and the Signorina’s lon; 
pauses to pittwrare. Nowhere in 
the world is there so attractive, so 
agreeable an attendant. Time may 
show the existence of flaws in the 
diamond, but for the few weeks or 
even months of an ordinary stay 
in Venice, whatever objections the 
tourist inay find to the other minis. 
trants to his comfort, the gondolier 
is always an exception. The skill, 
so easy, yet so perfect, with which 
he turns his long black bark at his 
will, clearing incredible corners, 
avoiding inevitable contact, is not 
more astonishing to the uninitiated, 
than the particular devotion which 
after the service of a day or two 
seems to bind him to his employer 
is flattering. Guides everywhere 
are a favoured class ; but there is 
no guide so easy to pet and swear 
by as the gondolier. 

Mr Brown’s little book gives us 
a great deal of information about 
this most useful functionary, who 
belongs to one of the oldest guilds 
of Venice, and is at his traghetto 
under the sway of laws which are 
as real as anything in the old 
Republic, and which have out- 
lived many of more public import- 
ance. The traghetti are ferries 
across the Grand Canal, conveni- 
ences of the most vital importance 
as long as there was no bridge but 
the Rialto, and which are still 


‘most necessary and useful, thon 


the hideous iron span of 

Ruskin’s “accursed Englishman” 
affords a means of communication 
a little more rapid and cheaper than 
the ferry-boat ; but after all, there 
are only two iron bridges, one at 
each extremity of the canal, and 
the traghetti are as numerous 4&8 
in the days when Venice had no- 
thing but the Rialto. They are 
institutions established under the 
most elaborate rule, as everything 
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was in a State where the science of 
vernment was so deeply studied. 
o the English visitor they have 
the air of a succession of water 
cab-stands, where he can find a 
boat whenever he likes, and where 
any chance gondolier may ply for 
hire as pleases him. This, how- 
ever, is very far from being the 
case, each traghetto being a little 
corporation, with electe officers 
and a privileged band, to whom, 
and to whom only, the right, of 
clustering about its little landing- 
stage and water-steps belong. 
These seasoned watermen were 
in former times required to fur- 
nish a contingent to the Repub- 
lic whenever the public service 
needed it, as many as ten men 
being required from the “ school ” 
or confraternity of a singie ferry. 
This requirement has, of course, 
fallen entirely out of use; but the 
gondoliers are still ruled by offi- 
cials elected among ibaa 
a captain and his councillors— 
and still follow the regulations 
instituted when Venice was the 
greatest of maritime powers. They 
take their turn and share in the 
good and bad moments of the 
station to which they belong. 
Once in six days they are on 
duty all night, it being the rule 
that two men should be always 
ready for the service of the tra- 
ghetto at any hour of the night or 
day. One of the most character- 
istic details of Venetian life for 
those who live near a ferry, is 
the sudden call of “ Poppe!” 
which will break from time to 
time the midnight stillness, fol- 
lowed by the sound of the rapidly 
loosened boat, and the tinkle of 
the oar in the water, as the late 
passenger is carried across through 
the darkness and silence—the little 
light on the prow of the gondola 
glimmering like a ghostly lantern 
across the dark canal. This night 
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duty, which lasts from four o’clock 
in the previous afternoon till nine 
in the morning, is the most profit- 
able of all. e hotels are also 
portioned out to the traghetti near- 
est to them, and so many men 
remain on duty daily about these 
much-frequented water-doors to 
answer to any call, although it is 
a now frequent occurrence that 
the hotel possesses gondoliers of 
its own, smart individuals in 
costume, who are much more fine 
but less characteristic than their 
humbler comrades. The corpor- 
ation of the traghetto, which at 
its first beginning was estab- 
lished on religious principles, with 
a special place reserved for it in 
its parish churches, and an en- 
parm on the part of the 
rethren not only to live a re- 
spectable and orderly life, but to 
confess twice a-year, and keep u 
certain weekly masses, is still, if 
no longer devotional, at least a 
benevolent society for mutual help 
and consolation. Thus members 
who are sick have a daily allow- 
ance as long as their illness lasts ; 
and when they die, a deputation 
from the ferry, headed by the chief 
officer, conveys them solemnly 
across the lagoon to San Michele, 
where all the dead of Venice 


“* 
e little encampments of the 
traghetti are very picturesque in- 
cidents in the long course of the 
Grand Canal. Each has a little 
shrine with a dim picture of the 
Madonna and a little lamp: a 
small wooden hut against the wall 
of the nearest house, in which the 
boatmen on duty take refuge in 
rain or cold weather, and where the 
officers of the company hold their 
meetings : a bench where a little 
roup of women, wives or neigh- 
oie often sit in the sun, with 
their ruffled locks, knitting some- 
times, chattering always, with their 
G 
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children tumbling at their feet, 
and the men sending about wait- 
ing for their turn of service. Al- 
most all of those ferries have a 
small pergola, a vine trained over 
a bit of trellis, under which they 
can take shelter from the sun ; and 
this touch of green against the 
background of the shining walls, 
with the dark vigorous figures 
underneath, and the line of gon- 
dolas ranged at the steps below, 
is wonderfully effective. In the 
evening the shadowy boats, each 
with its little light, the half-seen 

oups, the glimmer of the tiny 
amp before the shrine, is even 
more picturesque ; but Venice has 
scarcely need of such additions to 
her collie variety and charm. 


The small volume to which we 
have referred is interesting in the 
details of real life which it gives, 
although it must be allowed that 
this halfpenny-worth of bread is 


washed down, as in almost all books 
about Venice, with an intolerable 
amount of sack, weak, washy, 
sugary, and spiced to the supposed 
palate of the tourist, who, after all, 
is not such a fool as he is supposed 
to be in this respect, and, so far 
as we are aware, cares as little 
for rhapsodies and over-sweet de- 
scription as the rest of the world, 
which is why the least scrap of 
reality is so welcome to him. But 
so strong is the tendency towards 
pageant that seems to lurk in the 
very air of Venice, that few writers 
have self-denial enough to spare us 
a description for the hundredth 
time of the water-processions, the 
elaborately decorated boats, the 
coloured lamps, and frippery of a 
regatta or state promenade. Of 
these things we have heard too 
much, and there is very little else 
to be heard on the subject of 


Venice. The recent works of Sig. 
norMolmenti,'to which the strange: 

longing for somewhat stronger fare 
will probably turn with eagerness, 
are not very much more satisfac. 
tory. Perhaps it is because private 
life in our sense of the word hag 
never existed in Venice. The 
Zentil-donne have always been ob- 
stinate home-keepers, appearing in 
glorious array to grace a pageant of 
the state now and then, but pre- 
serving within doors a half-oriental 
seclusion, broken only by escapades 
equally oriental—escapades which 
belong chiefly to the depraved’ pe. 
riods of national history, the ages 
of decay. In the days when 
Venice was pure and strong, her 
ladies made little appearance in the 
world ; and from the same cause 
which we have already noted, the 
absence of all personal records, 
which deprives us of individual 
acquaintance even with the great 
figures of history, the women dis- 
appear altogether. And curiously 
enough the same influence seems 
to prevail still. A crowd through- 
out Italy is far more exclusively 
made up of men than in any 
other country. But in Venice 
this is doubly the case. The 
Piazza is black with male figures. 
Men swarm everywhere, at all 
hours, in all circumstances ; but the 
feminine portion of the population 
keeps apart. Women are indeed 
to be found in the streets, in the 
Merceria, and about those parts of 
the town which are least frequented 
by strangers ; but they are chiefly 
women of small social pretensions. 
Ladies are conspicuous by their 
absence. How this should be, in 
what way it is possible for them to 
escape from the ordinary necessities 
of life, or by what process they have 
arrived at the power of stifling 
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nature, and the desire to see and 
be seen, it is difficult to guess ; and 
it would require more intimate 
knowledge than we possess to at- 
tempt any explanation. But such 
js the case, strange as it seems. 
Even thewomen of the lower classes 
do not abourd as ours do. In the 

at ceremonial on St. Mark’s Day, 
ooking down from an elevated 

eryupon a mass of people below, 
so closely packed that the proyer- 
bial possibility of walking on the 
heads of the crowd seemed no ex- 
aggeration, it was astonishing to 
perceive how entirely the throng 
was composed of men. Excluding 
the inevitable tourist-parties, in 
which ladies are always strong, the 
women could have ie counted 


individually ; but the men stood in 
one dark mass filling the whole of 
the nave—old men, young men, 
curly heads of stalwart gondoliers, 
older faces,such as might have been 
painted by Titian, every class and 


rofession. The ceremonies had 
gun by a gorgeous procession of 
white-robed priests and prelates, 
headed by the Patriarch himself in 
his cloth-of-gold, a sight which 
would have called forth the female 
world en masse anywhere else. But 
in San Marco they were not—which 
ve a most singular, serious, and 
impressive air to the crowd. One 
might have supposed it to be one of 
those popular assemblies of old in 
which the Doge and the Patriarch 
propounded a new scheme of con- 
uest to the people, to receive from 
them the ready shout of assent 
Noi vogliamo e approviamo, by 
which the flattered populace con- 
sidered itself to originate the expe- 
dition. Is it the tradition of those 
days which keeps back the feminine 
sightseer ? but this is a question to 
Which it is extremely difficult for a 
stranger to make any reply. 
The poor women, who are the 
only examples of the sex generally 
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visible, are on the whole inferior 
to the men in good looks. For 
one thing, their dress is the most 
unbecoming ible. A 
shawl, generally woollen, and very 
often dingy, covers them almost 
from head to foot,concealing every 
poeeren charm of figure under the 
ong, shapeless wrap, which is 
never put on coquettishly, as in 
France, or drawn over the elbows, 
but allowed to hang in a straight 
line, the arms concealed under it— 
the hands only appearing now and 
then to huddle it about the neck. 
The feet are covered with white 
stockings (almost invariably clean), 
and shoes without any heels, in 
which it must be a work of extreme 
difficulty to shuffle about; and last, 
and worst of all, there seems to 
exist a popular prejudice against 
combing the hair, which is gener- 
ally abundant, and always un- 
covered, but which hangs about 
their brows in elf-locks—a wild 
exaggeration of the fringe of mod- 
ern fashion. This is all the 
reater misfortune that the hair 
itself is often beautiful, and that 
its wild condition does great wrong 
to a pretty little fresh countenance 
underneath, which does not possess 
the fine and picturesque outline 
which half justifies a picturesque 
disorder, but is of the class which 
requires and rewards tidiness and 
care. The occasional vision of a 
higher beauty here and there, 
is not much more common in 
Venice than in other places. In 
Torcello, in the wild and melan- 
choly desert which was once a 
lesser Venice, are one or two pale 
lovely young women of a higher 
type; and the lace-girls of Burano 
bending over their endless work, 
have a considerable amount of 
beauty among them. But the 
Venetians are not of a lofty order. 
They are like “ piccole Madonne,” 
says an admiring countryman,when 
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their fresh faces appear out of the 
shawl thrown over their heads ; 
but they scarcely carry out this 
character to English eyes. 
Venetian guide-books,like Vene- 
tian rhapsodists,confine themselves 
very much to the water-ways of 
the city, and specially to the Grand 
Canal and the lagoons, the first 
enchanting coup d’cil which seizes 
upon the imagination as perhaps 
no other scene in the world has 
the power of mg We may 
pause to inquire, by the way, 
among the many questions that 
have been put but never answered 
as to the amount of Shakespeare’s 
experiences and knowledge, Was 
he ever in Venice? could he know 
by any personal proof what it was 
to “swim in a gondola ?” or was it 
mere divination such as displayed 
all secrets to that most abundant 
and all-embracing genius, which 
made him hit upon the word of 
all others which expresses the 
movement of the Venetian ‘vessel ? 
There is not much “local colour” 
in the Merchant of Venice. Any 
other sea-born city where ships 
come in, and mercantile news is 
told, would answer as well ; but 
no other words have ever expressed 
so happily the motion of the swan- 
ship, the ease and silence, the 
freshness and coolness, of the 
voyage. The strangers swim 
along the Grand Canal, gliding 
now and then down a narrower 
assage, but in most cases return- 
ing with all haste to the broad 
sunshiny highway, with its clear 
green current, and its line of pal- 
aces. They c Baedeker in 
their hands. (Is the familiar Mur- 


ray too dear, or too formal, or too 
big for the limited baggage of the 
flying forestiere ?) They turn from 
side to side as every great old dwell- 
ing comes in view. To them it is 
this brilliant channel of sea-water 
that is Venice. 


But when the 








traveller has become familiar, his 
mind changes, and he begins, with 
the Venetians, to appreciate the 
endless streets, which pierce and 
wriggle through the town, the tor. 
tuous and innumerable lanes, the 
square, paved campo, making an 
unexpected opening in a hundred 
corners, which if neither so gzand 
nor so beautiful as the great Canal, 
is more characteristic, and almost 
as original. It is only when he be- 
gins to take with devotion to this 
labyrinth, and to find his way 
through it, that the barbarian may 
begin to whisper to himself that 
he knows his Venice. There is 
not a straight line in all these 
countless streets. They open up 
into campo after campo, with a 
tall campanile rising in a corner, 
the red dome of a church, perhaps 
its appalling stuccoed front, with 
which a rococo age did its best to 
destroy the monuments committed 
to its care—a few green trees look- 
ing over a garden wall, a palace 
unknown to Baedeker, glancing 
with all its noble windows at the 
discoverer who has found it out. 
There is a growing pleasure in 
such peregrinations. The nearer 
we get to the Rialto,—which is 
the centre of the old city in 
its everyday existence, as Sal 
Marco is the centre of its reli- 
gious and regal life,—the less 
we see of the forestieri, the more 
we find ourselves surrounded, 
enveloped, in the abundant life 
of the overflowing native bom 
tion. There is no hurry and little 
noise in streets where no wheeled 
vehicle of any kind is a possibility; 
but there is boundless activity, 4 
perpetual coming and going, 
at every turn something unlooked 
for, something new to see. The 
best guide-book which the visitor 
can have, if, at least, he possesses 
a little Italian, is the ‘ Guida Ar- 
tistica e Storica,’ which leads him 
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along, from corner to corner and 
from bridge to bridge, indicating 
the great houses that stand up 
in proud humility by the side of 
anarrow canal or narrower calle, 
with names attached to them as 
great as any of those which flour- 
ish along the great High Street of 
Venetian life—the Canal Grande, 
with its lines of palaces. Among 
these streets and lanes the shops 
that tempt the forestiert with mer- 
etricious ornaments and mirrors 
and beads enough to beguile a 
whole continent of savagedom, dis- 
appear, and the simple uses of 
domestic life come in. On and 
about the Rialto, everything is 
cheap and simple. The goldsmiths’ 
shops, which abound, sell not trum- 
pery mosaic, but the solid gold of 
the peasant ornaments, which have 
none of the fancy and grace of the 
corresponding jewellery on thePon- 
to Vecchio at Florence, but are at 
least heavy and genuine. At the 
basketmaker’s at the corner, you 
will get a strong, not ‘ungraceful 
basket for sixpence, in which you 
ean carry home chickens and vege- 
tables from the market at half the 
price of the shops with which your 
servants deal near the Piazza. U 

the steep steps of the Rialto itself 
are homely shops of every kind, 
not attractive to the stranger as 
on the Ponto Vecchio, addressing 
themselves solely to the needs of 
the people. The little Farmacias 
about have their shelves still fur- 
nished with vases of Savona ware, 
bearing the names of antiquated 
drugs—collections worth a little 
fortune. They are the news-shops, 
the humble clubs of Italy. Half- 
a-dozen loungers occupy the bench 
opposite the counter, talking lan- 
guidly, eyeing the customers that 
come and go, exchanging betimes a 
remark with the master. Close 
by here is a cook-shop much in 
favour, where yellow solid polenta 
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is being prepared on one side, while 
fish is frying on the other. For 
twenty centissimi, which is two- 
peas the customer gets a thick 
ot hunk of the golden yellow 
meal flavoured with cheese, and 
more solid than bread, upon which 
a measure of fried fish—little red 
mullets, small individuals of the 
herring species, succulent little 
crabs, fried crisp and consumed 
entire, their innocent claws and 
shells offering no obstacle to the 
healthy eater, is heaped—a most 
substantial and cheap meal. The 
men from the vegetable-market, 
the gondoliers always waiting about 
the bridge, patronize it largely. 
The minestra, the national soup 
full of macaroni in some of its 
forms, which stands to the Italian 
in place of the pot au feu of the 
French or the broth of the Scotch, 
is eaten at home with their fam- 
ilies in the evening ; but here is a 
capital lunch, substantial and pleas- 
ant fare. Innumerable industries 
cluster about this famous bridge, 
which, like so many things in Ven- 
ice, is not beautiful in itself, but 
in its grouping and accompani- 
ments, and the place it takes in 
the economy oa life of the city 
of which it is so characteristic a 
part. Its high ridge rising opaque 
over the noble space of the solitary 
arch, bars the great water-way, 
and divides the lower from the 
upper part. Almost all that the 
traveller knows of Venice stops 
here. The other part of the town, 
towards terra firma and the Brenta- 
mouth, still contains many notable 
and most picturesque scenes, But 
it is far from the Piazza and the 
centre of the visitor’s life ; and it 
requires much leisure and liking 
to master the intricacies of its 
streets. The great Canal itself 
continues, we need not say, till it 
reaches the vulgarity of the railway 
station, to be the chief thorough- 
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fare of the stranger. The railway 

be it added) is not vulgar at all to 
those who are arriving : the first 
glimpse of Venice from the steps 
upon which one emerges to all her 
enchantments, out of the common- 
place and ordinary accompaniments 
of the journey, is as fine as any 
after-vision, and almost more strik- 
ing in the suddenness and surprise 
of the transition. But when we turn 
our backs upon Venice and come 
sorrowfully along, leaving every 
fine association behind us, to see 
the second iron bridge throwing 
its dark network across the sky, 
and the little steamboat rustling 
up from the basin, and the square 
front, with its sheds and archways, 
which could be nothing but a rail- 
way station, standing flat and vul- 
gar under the shadow of the great 
stucco images of the Scalzi—then 
indeed it becomes apparent that 


we are going back out of enchant- 
ment and delight into the ordinary 


and dull level of existence—not 
badly represented by that flat, fat 
country which lies between Venice 
and Milan, the dullest level of in- 
terminable fields. 

Let us not forestall that mo- 
ment of depression. At the other 
end of the Grand Canal, those poor 
people whom Mr Ruskin describes 
as “the wretched hordes at the 
tables Whétes” are reluctantly as- 


sembling to dinner at six o’clock,' 


catching a glimpse of the glow of 
the sunset on San Giorgio, and 
consoling themselves for the en- 
forced early hour of their repast 
by the thought of the great de- 
light ul open-air withdrawing-room 
of the Piazza,—that evening resort 
which makes Venice the most cap- 
tivating of all cities for the trav- 
eller. The “ wretched hordes” at 
the hotel include many individuals 
who believe devoutly in Ruskin, 
going so far even as to accept his 
verdict upon themselves, or at 


least upon their neighbours, which 
is easier, The Piazza, with all itg 
pretty trumpery spread out in the 
shining shop-windows, and its 
lamps flaring up to the insulted 
skies, is a sight which wounds 
to the core this new antiquarian 
school. They would prefer that 
all should be dark and silent under 
the broad colonnades of the Pro. 
curatie,—a glimmer of light here 
and there from a shrine affordi 
an uncertain guide to the belated 
passer-by, and the light of the 
moon upon the fagades and domes 
of San Marco affording the onl 
illumination to the picture. tf 
art demands such a sacrifice, how- 
ever, the practical spirit of the 
Venetians is very little disposed 
to grant it. And it is this same 
Piazza which makes the life of the 
visitor in Venice so much more 
cheerful and agreeable than it is 
in any other place. The drawback 
generally of foreign travelling is 
the vacancy of the evenings. In 
the height of summer, when there 
is scarcely any night at all, this 
drawback is much lessened ; but. 
the height of summer is enervating 
and often impossible, and nothing 
can be conceived less agreeable 
than the commonplace surround- 
ing of a hotel, the dull private 
sitting-room, without books or 
means of occupation, or the public 
drawing-room, where parties of 
tourists stare at each other with 
civil defiance, and the few who 
have acquaintances talk loud and 
ostentatiously together, to the sup- 
pressed envy and contempt of the 
others who have none. 

From all this the Piazza is the 
deliverance of the stranger. It. 
has amusement for all. The mo- 
saics in the shops, though they are 
worthless, are pretty, and make & 
glitter of light and colour which is 
thrown upon the broad arches, the 
marble pavements, the endless 
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ups that come and go. Out in 
ee eeiral space the air is fresher ; 
the hum of the crowd, the sound of 
many feet, the constant panorama 
unrolling before us, is full of 
amusement and interest. The 
moon, when there is a moon, 
shines full upon the campanile, 
rising — up out of the ground 
with a bold and simple grandeur 
such as is native to Italy,—no step 
or projection of foundations to lend 
an appearance of unmeaning sup- 

rt to the self-poised and self-sus- 
tained structure—and looks bene- 
volent upon the human throng who 
take their pleasure in the utmost 
simplicity with a cup of black cof- 
‘fee, an innocent ice, a mingling 
of voices from which the sea air, 
breaking softly round the corner 
from the broad lagoon, takes awa 
the shrillness and harshness which 
are the usual drawbacks of Italian 
voices. In former days, when 
leisurely patrician tourists makin 
their costly way with difficulty 
across the Continent, were provided 
with letters and recommendations 
everywhere, and had the privilege, 
such as it was, of some real ac- 
quaintance with the inhabitants 
and society of the countries they 
visited, the evils of hotel-life were 
comparatively unknown. But in 
this age of travel these are great. 
Few English travellers are able to 
find means of introduction to 
Italian domestic life; they are 
not apt to make friends -with the 
chosen companions of their journey, 
and indeed, as speed quickens 
daily, have little opportunity of 
doing so. In other places they 
are condemned to the feeble re- 
sources of the hotel, and to the 
early slumber which is the least 
interesting of all ways of passing 
the evening. It is a forlorn ex- 
om to go to bed at ten o’clock 

ause one has nothing better to 
do. But no such way of killing 
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time is necessary in Venice. The 
people in the a are all assist- 
ants at a great popular reception, 
where indeed there is no fatigued, 
conventionally smiling hostess, but 
where, on the other hand, there 
is no crush, no flare of unneces- 
sary lights, no heated atmosphere 
or occasion for responsive civil- 
ities. Occasionally very good 
music, not too loud or long, gives 
a centre of interest to the scene ; 
or if you tire of that, as barbarians 
have been known to do, there is 
the Piazzetta, whither you car 
stroll in two minutes where the 
breezes will blow away the heat 
and the waltzes, and where the 
luminous lovely walls of the 
Ducal Palace, shining in the clear 
air as with an innate radiance— 
the dark gliding gondolas, each 
with its tiny star of light upon 
the broad water—the slender 
tower of San Giorgio, dark against 
the moonlight, standing up out 
of the glitter of the waves with 
that proud fine footing which 
seems to scorn all common laws of 
security and sure foundation,— 
will charm you anew with the half 
revelation, suggestive as a dream, 
of one of the noblest prospects 
in the world. 

It is thus for its own beauty, for 
the personal charm in the place, 
a sort of identity which is—if the 
words were not somewhat absurd 
—individual ; the kind of charm . 
which makes a person not more 
excellent, not more lovely than 
others, infinitely more attractive 
to us often than his or her supe- 
riors both in intellect and good- 
ness,—that Venice has so strong a 
hold upon the heart. It is not the 
charm of association. When -we 
take to pieces those vague impres- 
sions we have of the historical 
importance and greatness of the 
old Queen of the Sea, it is curious 
to find how little particular they 
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are, how entirely civic, how com- 
pletely unconnected with, indi- 
vidual images. All the Eastern 
conquests, the rich island-prizes 
that fell one by one under the 
domination of the great Republic, 
the successful raids of her galleys, 
the cargoes of rich and beautiful 
things which, ‘like King Solomon, 
she brought from afar for the glo 
of her own dwelling, are, after all, 
but still life, unfurnished with any 
human attractions. It is a curious 
example of the possibility of en- 
acting a great part in the world, 
and largely influencing its history, 
without having any intimate his- 
tory of one’s own; and forms a 
kind of excuse for the dull books 
which are generally written about 
statesmen, as well as for the rhap- 
sodies which form, in almost all 
modern examples, the literature of 
Venice. Finding nothing else to 
say on the subject, the hapless 
author, beguiled by the apparent 
greatness of the theme into under- 
taking a task for which there is so 
very little actual material, falls, in 
spite of himself, into inflated de- 
scription, into wild dashing about 
of the colours which the literature 
of the day uses so freely. When 
all is done that can be done with 
orange and purple and crimson, 
and every epithet used that the 
most lavish vocabulary can supply, 
we are little further on in our 
knowlege of Venice, which, stand- 
ing securely up in the fself-restraint 
of nature out of her surrounding 
sea, has a quiet and repose in her 
, ma silent beauty for which the 
nest palettes cannot supply tints 
sufficiently delicate, sufficiently 
transparent. The historians who 
cluster round her are like workmen 
labouring clumsily about the feet 
of a great figure whose mysterious 
veil only the supreme hand of gen- 


sandal. Above the divinity stands 
veiled, concealing a smile half be- 
nignant, mocking their efforts, 
Some time, perhaps, the Michael 
Angelo may appear who shall free 
her out of the half-hewn marble, 
Some time there may arise a his- 
torian at whose touch the docu. 
ments of the Frari shall leap into 
life, and the men of Venice stand 
forth. But as yet no such miraclé 
has been performed. 

Venice, however,has little chang- 
ed in her traditional love for her 
surrounding waters, and for those 
spectacles and amusements which 
are congenial to them. The gon- 


doliers are never more happy than, 


when they can persuade their pad- 
roni to remain out upon the lagoons 
half the moonlight night, sweep- 
ing softly along with a motion tem- 
pered to the soft breathing of the 
midnight hours. They point to 
the glow of the sunset sky behind 
and the full soft blaze of the moon 
before, and assure the stranger that 
there is no such bel divertimento to 
be had far or near ; while Giaco- 
mo bursts forth with a big voice, 
not always in perfect tune, in one 
of the brief breaks of song native 
to Venice ; and Domenico behind, 
after due coaxing and exhorta- 
tion from his comrade, intones 
(notwithstanding Lord Byron), a 
little harshly but with enthusiasm, 
strophe after strophe of Tasso, set 
to a chant half Gregorian, half 
operatic, and pauses to explain 
between whiles, if the master has 
perhaps forgotten, the story of 
Clorinda and herlover. They will 
row on all night with ceaseless 
soft progression, the very luxury 
of movement, for hour after hour, 
and never own weariness, nor seek 
refreshment—disappointed if you 
cut them short, delighted if you 
consent to swim along upon the 


ius can withdraw. They work at a) long peaceful levels, all silver with 
fold of the cloak, at the clasp of a the moon, the whole night through. 
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In one of the most characteristic 
festivals which still remain to 
Venice, the festa of the Reden- 
tore, this is done by the whole 
city. It is in July, in the bath- 
ing season, when there are but 
few visitors, except those who 
are native Italians. Then eve 
gondola, barca, big hulk that 
can be rowed and will float, is 
called into service, and small and 

at pour forth. It is in cele- 
Cesion of the staying of the great 
lague in 1576, to commemorate 
which was built the church of 
the Redentore on the Giudecca 
Canal, Palladio’s grand dome, 
which the visitor to Venice will 
recollect chiefly as affording a 
shrine to some of Gian Bellini’s 
most lovely Madonnas. The end- 
less stream of boats pour forth 
with music and all kinds of decora- 
tions, green boughs and flowers, 
each with its joyous company. 
Their course is to the Lido, the 


same route which in other days 
was taken by the Doge on his way 


to wed the Adriatic. The city is 
left silent behind, all shining like a 
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city made of light, in the custod 
of the old and feeble. Any sud- 
den party of travellers arriving 
at this moment, might wander 
through the water-streets without 
encountering anything but a black 
barge, moored here and there b 
the door-posts. Venice is all 
abroad, feasting, singing, in full 
enjoyment of the moonlight and 
intoxication of the night. And 
there Venice remains, until—del 
\ divertimento/ loveliest of all sights, 
the sun rises up over Torcello, 
glorious like a bridegroom from 
his chamber, shedding color and 
radiance such as no mortal pig- 
ments have ever learned to copy, 
upon the dazzling miles of the 
sea. Should an old Dandolo or 
Mocenigo return to the scene of his 
sovereignty on one of these Jul 
nights, it might seem to him, wit 
a little less grandeur, gilding, and 
magnificence, his own Venice, tri- 
umphant as of old, all the more 
beautiful for a presence which 
might puzzle the ancient hero, the 
fair, noble, and beloved figure of a 
beautiful young queen. 
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OncE upon a time (and not so 
very long ago) the inhabitants of 
Great Angle,—a seaport town in 
one of those islands in the West 
where the institutions are different 
from ours, and where the King of 
the Red-cotton ribbon holds firm 
but gentle sway—the inhabitants, 


I say, of Great Angle were destined » 


to be the witnesses of a scene to 
which they never can allude but 
with glowing cheeks and accents 
trembling with the emotion which 
the mere recollection of it arouses 
in their breasts. 

My information is derived from 
one who was an eye witness, and 
who took an active part in that 
memorable event. 

It was late on a cloudy after- 
noon in the beginning of May, 
187-. The sun was shining 
brightly over the busy streets and 
crowded wharfs of the town ; but 
there were white horses out at sea, 
and those who were not too busy 
to notice it, observed that a heavy 
bank of clouds was coming up from 
the south. Behind one side of the 
town was a high range of cliffs, and 
the promontory on which the older 
part of it was situated formed a nat- 
ural breakwater, which, prolonged 
and strengthened by a magnificent 
pier, formed one side of the ‘inest 

arbor along the whole of that 
coast. 

The mouth of it was narrow,how- 
ever, owing to the cliffs, which, 
receding for some distance from 
the sea, and leaving a low strip of 
land on which the modern town 
had sprung up, suddenly jutted 
forth again opposite to Daliying 
Point, as the promontory was 
called. The entrance was difficult 
in consequence ; but once within, 
no better anchorage could be found 


for hundreds of miles, and ships of 
all nations might here be seen 
lading and unlading their mer- 
chandise, steamers bound for every 
part of the world panting out their 
volumes of smoke, and smaller 
craft scudding hither and thither 
like May-flies over a pond. 

But while I am describing the 
scene the clouds have not been still; 
they have spread all over the south 
side of the horizon. A few heavy 
drops of rain fall slowly and at long 
intervals ; but the storm is still a 
long way off,and though you cansee 
the lightning, it is only by listening 
attentively that you can hear the 
low distant rumble of thunder. 

A group of fishermen were stand- 
ing on one of the quays, lazily 
watching a ship coaling,and making 
desultory remarks to each other. 

“It will be a dirty night, ’m 
thinking,” said one, looking up at 
the sky and twisting a straw in his 
mouth. 

“ Ay,” said another, “ we'd best 
go and see after them boats ; come 
along, lads,”—and he walked off, 
slowly followed by the others. 

They went down a dingy street 
or two,crossed the promontory, and 
soon found themselves on the beach 
at the foot of the cliffs, where the 
fishing-boats were lying. As they 
emerged from the shelter of the 
houses a sudden gust of wind stag- 
gered them for a moment, and they 
hurried their pace, one merely re- 
marking, “ 1 thought as much.” 

They accomplished their work of 
drawing the boats up higher, and 
by the time they had done s0, 4 
number of other fishermen had 
assembled for the same pee 
The wind was rising in short sharp 
gusts, the sea had an angry, rest- 
less look, and the clouds were scud- 
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ding across the sky overhead,while 
a dark lurid glow spread over the 
distant horizon. 

Up on the cliff the figures of a 
man and a boy might be seen, the 
former with glasses in his hand 
looking out to sea. “ Hulloa!” he 
exclaimed, “ there’s a ship showing 
signs of distress ; I wonder what’s 
the matter.” 

“Ask the sailor, father,” said 
the boby—“I see one coming up the 
steps ;” and as he spoke a fisher- 
man’s imperturbable countenance 
came into view as he ascended the 
steps which led from the beach to 
the top of the cliff. 

“What do you think of that?” 
said the first speaker, handing the 
glasses to the sailor. He looked 
through them attentively, and gave 
them back. “ Well, sir, I can’t 
exactly say ; but if she can hold 
on a bit, she’ll be in port soon. 
She seems very low in the water, 
though, and must have a heavy 
cargo.” 

“I wonder if the lifeboat is all 
ready, father,” said the boy; “I 
don’t think they ought to lose time, 
for the storm is getting worse.” 

“The lifeboat is under repair, 
sir, but it’s only a matter of an 
hour or so, and ought to have been 
done long ago; but you see it’s an 
expensive job, and them as the 
take orders from don’t like to as 
for more money just now.” 

“Listen, father—didn’t you hear 
a gun?” They listened, and sure 
enough, in the intervals of the 
ae of wind a minute-gun could 

distinctly heard. “ Father, do 
let’s go down to the quay and see 
what they are going to do,” said 
the boy, sxcisedly. 

“Ah, they have signalled from 
the pier to the station up there,” 
said the sailor. “That’s where the 
Board sits.” 

“What Board ?” asked the boy. 

“Why, them as settles all the 
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business of the port, and when the 
lifeboat is to go out, and how many 
men are to go with it. I don’t 
rightly understand all they do, but 
it’s something of that, and the 
look-out man on the pier has to 
report to them all he sees, like. 
The head man at the Board just 
now is an awful clever chap, [’m 
told ; but he thinks too much about 
the inside of the port, and not 
enough of what’s outside.” 

“ What’s his name ?” 

“ Sagewill is his name ; but the 
sometimes call him Self - Will. 
He’s got round the le some- 
how, and can do as he likes with 
most of them; but I don’t know 
—I don’t know,” and he shook 
his head. “Then there’s the one 
below him; he’s a civil-spoken 
rE who does just what 

elf-Will tells him—only, when 
he gives a fellow a blow in the 
face, as he does sometimes (I 
mean a figurative blow, like), he 
wraps it up that civil that you 
almost think he’s given you a kiss. 
Those are the two who have most 
to do with the shipping, especially 
the foreign ships. Grantham is 
the name of the civil-spoken gen- 
tleman, but for short, he’s mostly 
called Grandam. If you look, 
you'll see them answer the signal 
from the pier.” 

“What did they signal last?” 
asked the boy. 

“¢Ship in distress’ they ran. up. 
There now, they have answered 
from the cabin; that’s how we 
call the house where the Board 
sits.” ; 

“ What did they say ?” 

“ All right.” 

“ Allright ? Nothing more?” 

“No; what should they say ?” 

They continued to watch the 
progress of the ship as it got 
nearer and more visible to the naked 
eye. “It’s a sh ap said the 
sailor. “ She looks like one of them 
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Egyptian boats. I reckon it'll 
be “ The Arab City” as was here 
last summer. They don’t seem 
to have much sense on board, for 
they are making straight for Hope- 
less Reef.” 

“ Which is Hopeless Reef ?” said 
the boy. 

“ See there, where the sea curdles 
and dashes up—that’s Hopeless 
Reef; and no ship that ever struck 
on thatever got off. There’s a 
whole row of them rocks, and onl 
fishing-boats can get out at hi 
tide, and them that knows the 
channel well. Why, she ought to 
make a long tack, and come round 
by Dallying Point, if she wants to 
get safe in. By Jove! she shipped 
a heavy sea then ; but look, they 
are hoisting the signal again.” 

Twilight was coming on fast, 
and objects were becoming less 
distinct. He steadied himself 
against the side of a wall, for the 
wind was rising to a perfect hur- 
ricane, and standing still was be- 
coming difficult. 

“ Want hel hall we order out 
lifeboat ?” long pause, while 
scores of eager eyes were fixed on 
the signal station above the Cabin; 
for by this time a crowd of fisher- 
men, sailors, coast-guardsmen, wo- 
men, and children had begun to 
assemble round the spot where a 
few minutes before the three were 
standing alone. At last it ran up. 
“ Keep us informed as to progress,” 
that was all. A murmur of im- 
patience ran through the crowd, 
who every moment that the ap- 
parently doomed ship came nearer, 
vented their displeasure in no 
measured terms. 

“That cursed Board is no better 
than a rotten plank.” 

“Oh, how feartuily she rolls!” 
cried the boy. 

“ Why on earth don’t they send 
out the lifeboat?” cried another. 
“Every soul will be lost if they 


don’t make haste. Look, the signal 


again !” 


“ Shall we send lifeboat ? Danger 


imminent.” 

Answer, “No—no occasion; 
trust she will round the Point, 
Keep us informed.” 

* That Self-Will and old Gran- 
dam between them will wreck 
that ship, as sure as I’m a living 
man,” muttered a sailor to him. 
self. 

“Father, do go and see if you 
can’t tell the Board in the Cabin 
how great the danger is. They 
can’t know,” said the boy. 

“Bless you, they know quite 
well,” anid, an old coast-guards- 
man; “but they are so full of 
that blessed scheme of theirs for 
dredging the harbour, which no- 
body wants and nobody cares for, 
that they won’t give a thought 
to anything outside, though the 
lives and properties of hundreds 
~ be at stake.” 

nother signal. They are flash- 

ing with lights now, for it is 

owing dark. This time it comes 
rom the Cabin. 

“Signal to ship to keep out 
to sea; she may injure the pier 
if she runs foul of it.” 

Answer back, “ Earnest entreaty 
to send lifeboat, or telegraph for 
help from nearest port.” 

“ Will give your request our care- 
ful consideration,” from the Cabin. 

During this signalling and 
counter-signalling the ship came 
labouring on, ever getting nearer 
and nearer the Honelees Reef, now 
reeling on one side, then plunging 
head-foremost into the sea, then ris- 
ing anew, as if to take breath before 
plunging again. You could fancy 
you could hear her creaking and 
groaning, struggling to right her- 
self, then staggering as a heavy 
sea struck her broadside on. For 
a moment she would seem to rise, 
as it were, on the crest of the 
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wave, and remain for a second 
ominously motionless, only to dive 
again more deeply than ever into 
the surging, roaring waves. 

“Can you see any one on board?” 
roared a sailor to the coast-guards- 
man who, under the lee of a house, 
was trying to look through a glass. 

“Yes ; anumber, I think. Look 
you through it.” He took the 

lass and raised it to his eyes. 

“By Jove! she’ll be gone in half 
an hour at this rate. I say, lads,” 
he shouted, as well as the roaring 
of the wind would allow him, “ let’s 
godown to the beach. She’ll be 
on Hopeless Reef in ten minutes.” 

“ Ay, ay,” they answered. “Come 
lads, down with you;” and now 
running, now stopping to breathe, 
and then struggling on, the crowd 
of men and boys tumbled rather 
than ran down the steps, on to the 
beach below. Hardly had they 
reached it, when a sudden exclama- 
tion burst from all the men at once. 
“She’s driving at it like a mad 
bull,” they cried. 

“No; she’s keeping out.” 

“ My God! it’s all up with her,” 
—and a silence more expressive 
than words fell on all, as, rushing 
headlong to destruction, the strug- 
gling, straining, maddened ship 
tore on as if all the furies were 
driving her. Then, even at the 
distance from which they stood, a 
crash as of a house falling fell on 
their ears, and a scream rose above 
the shrieking of the wind, as she 
drove —e t on Hopeless Reef 
with a violence that made her 
recoil and strike it again with re- 

_newed fury. 

The excitement of the spectators 
had risen to fever-pitch, and they 
had no time to observe that a 
signal had gone up from the Cabin. 
It said, “ We are sending Bayard 
with a rope ; try rockets.” 

“ Have done so, but they don’t 
understand how to use them.” 
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But at this moment a movement 
was seen on the outskirts of the 
crowd ; and a slightly built, deter- 
mined-looking man walked quietly 
forward and said— 

“Tie this rope round me, will 
you? Iam going to swim to the 
ship if I can. If I can’t, it’s all 
up; but Pll try.” 

A shout of “ Bayard ! Bayard !” 
ran from mouth to mouth. “ He’ll 
save them if any one can, but it’s 
an awful risk.” 

“Who is he?” asked the boy. 

“ He’s a right good fellow, and 
a tip-top swimmer ; but he’ll need 
all bin swimming to-night,” said 
an old sailor, sha ny, bam head. 

“He saved my boy when he 
was drowning,” cried a woman in 
the crowd ; “bless him !” 

“ Ay, and he brought that old 
Chinaman ashore when nobody else 
cared what became of him,” cried 
another. 

“ He’ll never do it,” said a third ; 
“he’s going to his grave.” 

Meantime he had come to the 
edge of the water and was fasten- 
ing on a life-belt, while several 
others were surrounding him and 
bidding him God-speed. 

“Here, give me my own belt,” 
he said, as one of them was taking 
it from him and handing him a 
larger one. “It has never failed 
me yet; it’s made by Faith, 
Loyalty & Co., and I know their 
work well.” He fastened it round 
him and walked into the water. 

“You needn’t be afraid for me,” 
he said, turning round. “The 
Cabin has promised to support me, 
and I know they will keep their 
word. I have only to get there, 
and then all will right: God 
bless you, old fellow ;” and with a 
pressure of the hand he was gone, 

“ Where is he? where is he? I 
can’t see him,” cried the women. 
“When will he start? I can’t see 
anything.” 
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“ Lor’ bless you ! ” said a sailor, 
“ did you expect him to jump from 
a rock with a shout and a hurrah? 
He’s in deep water now. Hush— 
don’t talk.’ 

A breathless silence fell on them 
all—a silence of words; but the 
hideous din of the storm waxed 
ever louder and more loud. The 
men were letting out the rope fast, 
and straining their eyes as they 
watched the small black patch rise 
and fall with the swell of the 
waves. 

“ He’ll be through the breakers 
in another minute, Ah! he’s 
gone. No, there he is again. He 
swims like a cork. 1 can’t see. 
Yes, he is getting close to that 

int of rock, Let go the rope— 
et go,” and it ran out fast. “ He’s 
near now; they are putting out 
ropes for him. Hold on, old fel- 
low!” they shouted as if he could 
hear them ; and now the excite- 
ment on the deck of the fast-sink- 
ing ship became intense indeed. 
They rushed to the side, throwing 
out planks, and ropes, and buoys, 
and finally on to one of these the 

allant swimmer managed to swing 
Fimeelf, and was hauled up by the 
crew on board. 

A deep-drawn breath of “ Thank 
God” might be heard from every 
man, woman, and child on shore, 
except those who found it hard to 
8 at all. They, and in fact 
ewer of the ship itself, seemed 
to fancy that all would now be 
right, and nothing more but the 
presence of Bayard was needed 
to ensure their safety ; only one 
or two old sailors shook their 
heads and said, “She'll not hold 
together long ; whatever they do, 
they’d best make haste about 
t.”” 

And now it became apparent 
that the ship was fast breakin 
to pieces, and while some tri 
to lower the boats (a forlorn-hope 
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indeed), others were climbing into 
the rigging. Bayard alone could 
be seen on the forepart of the ship. 
surrounded by a knot of sailors 
trying to make fast the rope, by 
which they hoped to get the pas- 
sengers and crew ashore. 

“They’ll never do it—they can’t 
get it past the reef. Yes, they’re 
going to try, as I live.” A man 
was seen trying the rope; he was 
lifted over the side and swung off 
—one moment he appeared as a 
speck above the waves, then a 
wavering, a shake, and he was 
gone : another, and yet another— 
but still with the same result. 

“Why aren’t the rockets sent 
out again ?” 

“They are going to fire them 
now, but orders have been issued 
not to do so until Bayard asked 
for them.” 

The signals again at work. From 
the pier : “ Ship going to pieces ; if 
help not sent at once, all hands will 
be lost.” 

Cabin: “Signal to Bayard to 
stick to the ship as long as 
sible. Ask what he thinks of situ- 
ation ; keep us well informed.” 

Pier : “ Lifeboat as soon as pos- 
sible ; rockets at once.” 

Cabin: “Lifeboat impossible. © 
Bayard was instructed to calm 
and reassure crew ; can’t do as he 
wishes. Ask him why he stays on 
the ship,—what is the best way of 
rescuing him and the crew, and 
how the ship should be approached. 
Shall await answer before taking 
further steps. Assure him we have’ 
full confidence in his judgment, but 
cannot do as he wishes.” 

Pier : “ Communication no longer 
possible.” 

In fact, the night was growing 
darker and blacker every moment ; 
poe pk of rain were drivi 
across the sky ; those on the 
could hardly distinguish the outline 
of the doomed ship. The last they 
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had seen of Bayard was his figure 
lit up by a flash of lightning, with 
a glass in his hand, looking towards 
the shore. 

«That’s the last we’ll see of him,” 
ssid a fisherman; and he turned 
away and brushed his hand across 
his eyes. “ You’d best go home to 

our beds, you there,” he said, turn- 
ingangrily tothe women. “ What’s 
the use of your standing shivering 
and shaking there? Go to the 
Cabin and shiver and cry there, 
and see if you can move them 
hearts of stone.” He looked again 
at the spot where the ship was 
breaking up and life after life was 
being swamped in the greedy re- 
morseless waves. He could see no- 
thing; a dense black fog veiled 
the awful sight from view ; only 
every now and then a shimmer of 
white showed against the black 
darkness, as the waves, lashed to 
fury, leapt hundreds of feet into 
the air, and fell again into the 
seething caldron below. 

“Let’s all go to the Cabin; 
mabe we could rouse that Board 
a bit, and bring them to their 
senses. We 
here.” 

No sooner said than done. The 

whole crowd of eager watchers 
rushed as best they could along 
the shore, and emerged in a 
tumultuous crowd on to the small 
open space in front of the Cabin, 
where the Board had been sitting 
all night. 
_ They could see the lights burn- 
ing through the windows, and the 
anxious faces of a number of men 
seated round the table. They 
seemed to _be discussing some- 
thing with great earnestness. 

“Shall we break in?” cried the 
crowd. 

“No, no—best not ;-but we'll 
hearken if we can hear aught of 
what they’re saying.” 

One of them approached the 


can do no good 
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window and. listened. The noise 
outside prevented him from hear- 
ing much, but will was stand- 
ing up and s ing with great 
vehemence. His last words were 
caught by the man outside. 

“It must be carried through at 
all risks. Though it cost our all, 
we must do it. We can never 
abandon it now!” 

The man repeated the words to 
the crowd beyond. A cheer rose 
from them all as one man, and 
shouts of “A rescue; a rescue! 
save him—save our Bayard !” were 
heard above the roar of the storm. 

“Stay a moment, let me listen 
again,” said the man at the window; 
“ Grandam is going to speak.” 

He began in clear distinct tones. 
“With reference to the scheme of 
dredging the harbour, which my 
learned friend has so ably and 
nobly declared his intention of 
carrying through, at whatever 
cost, I——” He got no further, 
for as the words were repeated b 
the man to the expectant crowd, 
a howl of execration arose, which 
was heard by the members of the 
Board inside, and they rose to 
their feet and looked at one an- 
other in consternation. 

They were all brave men, and 
there was not one who would 
flinch from danger, but to say 
their hearts beat no quicker would 
be too much to assert. Sagewill 
knit his brow, pulled himself -to- 
gether, and said: “I will go and 
speak to the crowd ; they know me 
well, and I will quiet them.” 

He went to the door, opened it, 
and oS out. By this time 
the crowd had assumed immense 
proportions, and a mob such as it 
was, of yelling, howling men, mad 
at the thought of their hero being 
deserted, might well have cowed a 
stronger man ; but Sagewill was no 
coward. He looked to the east, 
where the first streak of dawn was 
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becoming visible, then at the mass 
of angry faces before him, and 
stepping up on a stone bench which 
was against the house, he addressed 
the mob in these words— 

“My friends,” he said—but a roar 
of “ Bayard! Bayard!” interrup- 
ted him. “My friends,” he began 
again, “it will no doubt be a satis- 
faction to you to know that at this 
moment your hero is in no imme- 
diate danger. I am now awaiting 
an answer to my last communica- 
tion with him ; and as soon as that 
comes, you may rely on our exert- 
ing our every effort to pursue the 
right and wisest course, ‘The 
Arab City’ is not the only ship 
in danger ; there are several others 
in a similar situation, and we are 
considering the best means of re- 
lieving them. I must, however, 
beg you to recollect that these 
ships do not belong to this port. 
They are strangers—we have no 

articular interest in them, and it 
is a matter for very grave consid- 
eration whether we should be act- 
ing rightly in risking the lives of 
our sailors in rescuing them. 

“ We sent Bayard to ‘The Arab 
City,’ trusting that his presence 
would inspire the crew with confi- 
dence ; but we never contemplated 
having to do more than this ; and 
it has, I may say, been a matter of 
some surprise to us that he should 
have asked for more assistance, in- 
stead of leaving the ship at once 
when he found them in such a pre- 
carious state. It is, I regret to say, 
impossible as yet to acquaint you 
with what our intentions are likely 
to be, but you may rely upon noth- 
ing being done in unseemly haste 
or hurry. We cannot, I think, at- 
tempt to rescue one ship without 
the other ; and it is an open ques- 
tion whether, under these cireum- 
stances it would not be wiser to 
await the course of events. 

“ Darkness still conceals the fate 


of ‘ The Arab City’ from our view, 
and until we have the fullest ip. 
formation and light upon the gub- 
ject, it would be mere folly to 
attempt a rescue. We have indeed 
endeavoured to find several exegl: 
lent swimmers to try and: i 
communications with Bayard ; 

to our sorrow they have either 
returned in vain or have been 
drowned in the attempt. 

“But other and yet 'weightier 
considerations are causing us the 
gravest anxiety, so grave ind 
that for the moment, this and our 
other important scheme for dredg. 
ing the harbour are likely to dwin- 
dle into insignificance beside them. 

“T allude to a meeting which is 
about to take place of representa 
tives from all the great ports, for 
the purpose of considering the best 
means of repairing the damage 
done by the late storms to some 
of the southern harbours. 

“Tt is of vital importance to ts 
that we should uphold the position 
we have hitherto held, that this 
port has a paramount interest in 
the question. At the same time, 
it behoves us to recollect that the 
other representatives are naturally 
sensitive, and wish to be on an 
equality with us; nor would it be 
right to injure their susceptibili- 
ties. We shall therefore admit 
their claim to perfect equality, 
and as the will” doubtless out- 
number us by three to one, the in- 
habitants of this port must not be 
disappointed or surprised if, on the 
most important questions, their 
representatives have to give way. 
Still we consider that this meet- 
ing may be of service in, so to 
speak, ventilating the subject ; and 
we shall do our best to confine it 
to the mere question of expense, 
om how far this may be prac 
ticable yet remains to be seen 
These and other affairs of ut 
gent nature await me, and I must 
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ask you to wait patiently with 

rd to Bayard until morning, 
when doubtless the storm will have 
abated.” 

He finished speaking, turned 
and entered the house again ; and 
such was the magic influence of 
the man over the poe that after 
afew murmurs of discontent they 
relapsed into sullen silence, and 
some went back to the beach and 
some dispersed, while many re- 
mained waiting outside. 

The night wore away, the day 
began to break, the storm had 
considerably abated, and the grey 
light of the morning made the 
lights in the Cabin burn dim. 

“The storm is over,” said Gran- 
tham. 

“Tt is,” said Sagewill. “Give 
orders that the lifeboat be got 
ready at once. Signal without 
delay. I will go out and tell 
the crowd who are still waiting 
—they will be glad to hear the 
news.” 

He opened the door for the 
second time. The crowd had 
gone. The fresh morning air blew 
cold across his worn and anxious 
brow. He looked old and haggard. 
The storm had passed over, it is 
true, and the crowd had dispersed 
somewhat suddenly. No; they 
were coming round the corner of 
the house, and he began to address 
them at once. 

“My friends,” he cried, “I have 
to inform you that we have given 
orders to send out the lifeboat with- 
out delay. I believe this will give 

neral satisfaction.” He waited 
or the expected cheer, but it did 
not come. “There were,” he con- 
tinued, with an anxiety which he 
could not explain to himself, “three 
courses open to ue with regard to 
our friend Bayard—either to have 
sent the lifeboat at once ; secondly, 
to fire rockets when he reached the 
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ship ; or, thirdly, to leave—to leave 

He stopped—a dead silence fol- 
lowed his words. The crowd came 
slowly on; the men were bare- 
headed. They did not shout or 
cheer — they walked slowly on; 
and a measured tramp as of men 
carrying a weight might be heard 
following them. 

Sagewill bent forward with a 
new and horrible dread, and Gran- 
tham stood beside him. Four men 
were carrying what looked like 
a litter between them. On it 
came, slowly and silently. There 
was something lying on it— 
the figure of a man—white and 
motionless. They bore him on 
and laid him gently down at the 
door of the Cabin. They had 
thrown a sheet over him, but the 
head and breast were bare. The 
dead man’s face was calm and 
still ; the wet hair had fallen back 
from the stern yet noble brow; 
the eyelids were half closed ; the 
keen and steadfast eyes would 
never more look out for help 
which did not come. The lips 
that brought comfort to many 
were silent for ever, and Bayard 
lay dead—yes, dead. Deserted, 
betrayed, forsaken—he lay there, 
a silent yet eloquent witness—a 
dead yet undying reproach to 
those who first sent him, then left 
him to his fate. Calm and still 
he lay there at rest, like one “ who 
valued his life at nought, and had 
only left much weariness for per- 
fect peace.” 

That was the end of it—no, not 
quite. His right hand still clas 
his life-belt, but the work of Faith, 
Loyalty, & Co. had broken when 
he was dashed against Hopeless 
Reef, and a dark and ugly bruise 
over the left breast showed where 
it had wounded his heart in the 
breaking.  . 

H 
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THE FREEBOOTERS OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 


Nzrrner Dr Talmage nor Mr 
Henry Ward Beecher has yet suc- 
ceeded, I believe, in framing a new 
decalogue for America, but that 
event cannot be far distant. The 
country seems to have acquired a 
moral atmosphere of its own, which 
foreigners require to get accus- 
tomed to before they can appre- 
ciate it. The Americans regard 
the accidents and misfortunes of 
commercial life from a different 
stand-point to ours. In describing 
matters where old-fashioned moral- 
ity still presumes to intrude on the 
liberty and license of financial en- 
terprise, they use a terminology 
which has been modified to suit 
their special wants. Such ugly 
ill- sounding words as “fraud,” 
“dishonesty,” and the like, are 
rarely heard among them outside 
of politics, where they mean prac- 
tically nothing. For one politician 
to accuse another of stealing, is 
only a forcible way of hinting that 
he has had opportunities which his 
accuser galges him. In Wall 
Street and at the Produce Ex- 
change—nay, even at the more 
primitive centres of speculation in 
oil—people are far more polite to 
each other. Operators in these 
refined regions may come to grief, 
or they may have to “lie down on 
their contracts,” but they never 
commit what in the old country 
we call acts of bankruptey. They 
. may “re-hypothecate” securities 
which they hold in pledge, but 
they would be shocked at the sug- 
gestion of embezzlement. Dr Tal- 
mage, who is pre-eminently the 
high priest of transatlantic civil- 
isation, brought out the distinctive 
feature of its morality very lucidly 
—in fact, he made an important 
contribution to the Wall Street 


decalogue of the future—when he 
observed in his sermon on the fail. 
po of the Marine National Bank: 
“Our sympathies should be gi 
for the. fuancial sufferore, 0 
have heard only one side of the 
story. The word ‘mistake’ will 
often cover what the world calls 
a swindle.” Many thanks to Dr 
Talmage for that pertinent and 
appropriate epigram. If we would 
know what the average American 
thinks of the Wall Street failures, 
we should ponder carefully over 
Dr Talmage’s happy phrase : “ Mis- 
takes which the world calls swin- 
dles.” It is worthy to rank with 
Mr Gladstone’s compassionate de- 
finition of an atheist as “a person 
who has the misfortune not to be- 
lieve in God.” 

If Mr Spurgeon, or any other of 
our own pulpit humorists, were to 
talk in that easy way of breaches 
of the Decalogue, there would be 
danger of his being uncharitably 
judged. The most devoted pillar 
of the Tabernacle or the City 
Temple might be staggered by it, 
but to understand divines like Dr 
Talmage we must know the curi- 
ous materials they have to moralise 
on. The Americans have their 
own way of doing most things, and 
they are not less distinctive in their 
peccadilloes than in their virtues, 
As speculators—in other words, 
as gamblers—they are unique. 
They combine the daring and the 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon with 
the equally essential coolness of 
Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee—the 
“childlike and bland.” With them 
to be “smart” means a great deal. 


It implies more than the mere 


cunning which most of us ass0- 
ciate with the term. A “smart” 
American has imagination, ingent. 
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ity, and a sense of humour. In 
dat other country need one look 
forroguery so cleverly disguised 
as in the following advertisement, 
cut from a New York paper not 
three weeks old ?— 


OR SALE, DEFAULTED RalILway 


Bonps and MARINE BANK STOCK, 
suitable for assets, cheap.—Address 


—_, 


The reader may ask in bewilder- 
ment, “ What on earth could any 
one want to buy ‘ assets’ for ?” 
ANew York trader who had come 
to grief after the panic would 
“catch on” to the idea at once, 
He has got to meet his creditors, 
and possibly—very probably,in fact 
—he is not able to submit to them 
astatement of his affairs which is 
at all likely to satisfy them. His 
trouble is, that he has no assets 
worth speaking of, and that his 
losses cannot be readily accounted 
for. If he applies to the above 
advertiser, he may supply himself, 
at the cost of a few dollars apiece, 


‘with shares in some insolvent bank, 


or defaulted bonds of some “ wild 
cat” railway. Thus “eptens he 
has only to appeal to the sympathy 
of his creditors as an unfortunate 
investor who, for years back, has 
been putting all his hard-earned 
savings into “these worthless 
stocks before you, gentlemen ! 
Paid 150 dols. for Marine Nation- 
al Banks only twelve months ago, 
and now they are not worth a 
cent.” What could the hardest- 
hearted of creditors do but pity 
the victim of misplaced confidence, 
and let him off for 10 cents on the 
dollar ? 

“Mistakes which the world calls 
swindles” have been rife in Wall 
Street lately, and they are not 
only remarkable in themselves, but 
it is aremarkable class of men who 
have committed them. It is not 
for the countrymen of Blakeway 
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and the Parkers to turn up the 
whites of their eyes in the syna- 
gogue, and thank God that the 
are not as these publicans an 
sinners are across the water. 
Blakeway and the Parkers were 
whited sepulchres without a re- 
deeming feature—hypocrites work- 
ing the meanest frauds under a 
mask of varnished respectability. 
Happily it cannot be said with 
any colour of reason that our 
financial system produced them. 
They were not men who had been 
led astray by it and had over- 
reached themselves, but rather 
rogues who intrenched themselves 
behind its weak points, and took 
advantage of them to plunder the 
unwary. <A freebooter of Ameri- 
can finance is quite a different 
being from these poor hounds who 
cheat and steal and embezzle as 
long as they can, and then run 
away. The freebooter’ has an air 
of romance about him. He does 
not play for small stakes, and he 
plays in the face of the world. 
e does not stoop to petty frauds ; 
but when he falls into confusion 
between his own property and 
other people’s, the other people, 
after all, see something in him 
they cannot help admiring. If 
he has been a “ big operator,” that , 
is something to put down to his 
credit. Wall Street is proud of 
its “big operators,” even when 
they are fleecing it. It pleases 
them to think that no other city 
in the world produces speculators 
who win or lose their million dol- 
lars a-day, and can g° on doing 
it for a week together. It has 
been stated by the New York 
correspondent of the ‘Times,’ and 
is perfectly credible, that during 
the recent panic Mr Russell Sage 
aid away seven million dol- 
ars in three days, and that his 
losses amounted to five million dol- 
lars. At that date he had “ dis- 
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sed of almost all the demands on 
im ;” but his paper was still sell- 
ing on the street at half its normal 
value, and Mr Sage may not be by 
any means out of the wood yet. 
He has for years been the cham- 
pion freebooter in his own line, 
—namely, the “ put and call busi- 
ness,” which for short is sometimes 
termed “straddles.” “ Put and 
call” options are compound gamb- 
ling indigenous to America; though 
practised in a small way by third- 
rate brokers on this side, they have 
never taken kindly to our financial 
soil. In New York they forma 
large and a ye branch of stock- 
gambling. n almost any number 
of the‘ New York Herald’ may be 
seen long strings of advertisements 
by option brokers couched in caba- 
listic terms, thus :— 


100 Canada Pacific, 444 and 494, 
SP Se ee ee 
200 Northern Pacific Pref., 41 
and 59, June 19 . . 125 


100 Union Pacific, 60 an "$2, 
September7...... 


750 


The first line means to the initi- 
ated that for a payment down of 
$45 the advertiser would give to 
any client the “ privilege ” holding 
good up to a specified date—in the 
above case from June 9th to June 
13th—of either “putting” 100 
Canada Pacifics on him at 494, or 
of “calling” for them at 44}. If, 
in the interval, they rose to 53, the 
buyer of the option would “ call ” 
them at the low price—44} ; and if 
they dropped to 43 he would “ put” 
them at the high price—494. Voy 
probably he would not have the 
stock to sell or the money to buy 
it with ; but that is easily arranged 
in the “street.” His game is to 
lie in wait until the stock takes 
asharp turnin one direction or 
another, it matters little to him 
which. If it is an upward turn, 
rising, fsay, five points above the 


5 detail. 


— 


“call” price,—he sells, and pock 
the difference between the two, le 
the original cost of the option, Ifi 
is a downward turn, going as many 
oints under the “ put” price, he 
uys, and pockets the difference 
between the two, as before, less 
the cost of the option. Option 
dealing comes nearer to bookaslt 
ing on the British turf than an 
other form of Stock Exchange busi- 
ness. ‘Tobe just to Wall Street, it 
is not encouraged there by respect- 
able brokers ; but some peculiar! 
constituted minds, like Mr Russe 
Sage and the California “Jim 
Keene,” have had a passion forit. 
The “ privileges ” of these operators 
circulated from hand to hand like 
share certificates or iron warrants 
among ourselves. They were openly 
advertised, and daily price-lists of 
them were issued with all nece 
But it is only in feveri 
states of the market that option 
business flourishes. If a stock is 
not in an effervescent humour, a bet 
on its fluctuations for a given period 


may be worth very little. Suppose . 


at the date of the option it stands 
at 50, and that the range of the 
“straddle” is 45 to 55, if it does 
not during the option period move 
at least two points either up or 
down, the profit derived from the 
“put” or “call,” as it may be, 
would not cover the cost of the 
option. But in a jumping stock, 
which at any moment may god 
or 10 points either way, there 1s 
a fine field for excitement of this 
peculiar kind. The option-dealers 
then give very wide limits, and 
charge accordingly. For instance, 
in the above examples, Northern 
Pacific Preferred has a spread of 
from 41 to 59, and Union Pacific 
of from 60 to 82. But in reality 
the market took a much wider 
spread ; and that is where Messrs. 

eene and Sage were caught. The 
panic was so sudden, and the drop 
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go severe, that their “ puts” came 
jn much faster than they could 
sell the stuff, and prices went far 
below the minimum they had con- 
tracted to pay for it when pre- 
sented. . 
In Mr Keene’s case there was 
agrim irony of fate, for he had 
all along been a bear, and it was 
his wild “ bear ”-selling during the 
previous two years that had de- 
moralised the market. He got 
jt down at last much lower than 
he had intended, or than it suited 
him to have it. So venturesome 
was he, that on stocks he had 
a prejudice against he would sell 
“privileges” for long periods at 
less than half the price of the day. 
Early this year, before the Oregon 
Transcontinental Company seemed 
likely to go into liquidation, he 
sold “puts” on it at 35—good 
for the whole year, the market 
price being at the time 85. A 
margin of 50 out of 85 might 
have seemed ample provision for 
the worst contingencies ; but Mr 
Keene had underestimated the 
depth of the impending . fall. 
Before the year was half gone, 
the holders of his “puts” were 
buying Oregon Transcontinental 
in the market at 174, and hand- 
ing them over to him at 35. 
They netted cent per cent, and 
_Mr Keene one morning had to 
announce by circular that, “ after 
paying out millions of dollars in 
the past few months in efforts 
to protect my “privileges” on a 
falling market, I have finally de- 
termined to call a halt in the 
interest of those with whom I 
have business.” Eries are said to 
have been the last straw that 
broke Mr Keene’s back. He was 
exceptionally a bull on _ that 
favourite toss-up of both contin- 
ents ; and so confident was he, 
even quite lately, of its brilliant 
future, that he sold “puts” on 
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it at merely nominal figures. 
When he was having a bad 
varter of an hour with his 
regon Transcontinentals, Eries 
broke, and his Erie “puts” came 
ee in on him like an ava- 
anche. One morning an option 
broker waited on him with 2500. 
shares, to be taken at a price 
several points above the market, 
and Mr Keene had to decline 
“Readings” he had also 
from him. 


them. 
allowed to run awa 
In one week they dropped eight 
points, or over 30 per cent in 
value, and his “puts” on them 
were extensive. 

“ Jim Keene,” as he is familiarly 
called by his associates, has pos- 
sibly not been recognised by our 
sporting fraternity as the popular 
owner of Foxhall, which won the 
Grand Prix at Paris a few years 
ago. Foxhall is still in Europe, 
but it is doubtful if Mr Keene has 
now any interest in him. He has 
two other crack horses, however, 
on a farm near Harper’s Ferry, and 
it is quite possible that he may 
blossom forth again on the turf 
more brilliantly than ever. No 
game of chance, from poker os 
“wards, comes amiss to him. He 
‘has had a cut at everything—from 
silver-mines in Utah to grain- 
corners, oil-wells, real estate, and 
collections of old masters. In his 

outh he was one of the Silver 

ings of the Pacific Slope. His 
father was an English merchant 
who had “ met with reverses” at 
home, and emigrated to America. 
Mr Keene, according to one ac- 
count, was English born ; but ac- 
cording to another, he first saw 
the light at Lynchburg, in Virginia. 
Whichever continent may have 
been honoured with his nativity, 
by the time that he reached Cali- 
fornia he was pretty wide awake. 
He started as a lawyer in San 
Francisco, and the best part of his 
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business came from the miners, 
who were always contesting claims. 
In this way he got a good insight 
into the inner working of minin 
properties, and his quick eye took 
in at a glance all the unbounded 

ossibilities they offered for specu- 
ation. He transformed himself 
into a “curb-stone broker,” and a 
few well-judged ventures having 
put him in funds, he began a series 
of speculative coups which dazzled 
by their boldness even the born 
speculators of San _ Francisco. 

aving got early information 
about tbe Belcher and Crown 
Point Mine, he ran up its shares 
till he could clear out with a profit 
of two and a half million dollars. 
Next he took in hand the Ophir, 
and made out of it in a single 
week nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars. ut all that 
might have been luck falling in 
the way of any fool. Keene 
showed his genius in riding ahead 
on the boom till it was at full 
flood, and then turning on it at 
the right moment. By this time 
many of the properties had been 
inflated far beyond their value. 
He now picked out the biggest .of 
the me ad and squeezed them 
until they burst, leaving a second 
fortune in his bands. 

With five million dollars at his 
credit, young Keene began to think 
that the Pacific Slope was played 
out. He quitted it betimes, and 
eame East, eager to join in the 
fray with Jay Gould, and Cam- 
mack, and Russell Sage, and the 
rest of the leviathan operators. 
He had much to learn in Wall 
Street, and he paid smartly for 
some of his early lessons. His 

reat, if not his only, quality as a 
donates was courage. Whatever 
he took up he carried through with 
unlimited audacity. The guile- 
less Jay Gould taught him that 
certain other qualities are equally 


requisite to a strategist in sto 
Gould, Keene, and their “mutual 
friend ” a ak went into a friend- 
ly pool for bearing Western Unix 
Pelegraphs. Thee plan was A 
Keene and Selover should “gelj 
short,” borrowing stock in enor. 
mous quantities to cover their 
sales. en they had knocked 
the market to pieces, Gould was to 
come in and buy, and the profits 
were to be divided. Keene started 
selling with his usual audacity : he 
sold thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, but somehow the price did 
not drop ; it remained firm, and 
the situation began to look. not 
only suspicious but serious, The 
explanation was very simple, how- 
ever, when at last it was got at. 
The guileless Jay Gould had been 
buying all the stock his confeder- 
ates sold ; and the funniest part of 
the story is, that he made them 
deliver it too—every share. That 
was Jim Keene’s first and last 
partnership with the “ mouse-trap” 
man. In delicacy and finesse te 
style was apart deficient, but 
in audacity no rival could approach 
him. 

About the year 1878, he carried 
the war into Chicago, and sank 
millions of dollars in sen 
to work up a corner in grain. He 
was within an ace of succeedi 
when his house of cards was sud- 
denly brought to the ground bya 
ridiculously simple trick of a des- 
perate “bear.” <A telegram was 
sent from New York to Chicago, 
with Keene’s name forged on it, 
ordering a sale of three million 
bushels of wheat. The market 
collapsed at once, and _ before 
Keene could come to the rescue 
it was beyond redemption. He 
did not get back his money from 
Chicago by a good many million 
dollars. But shortly afterwards 
he struck oil in Wall Street. At 
the end of 1878, the “boom” im 
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stocks began, which went on al- 
most without a break till the 
middle of 1881. Keene was a 
strong “ bull” from the beginning, 
and came out again at the top of 
the wave, just as he had done in 
a smaller way at San Francisco. 
His gains in this campaign are 
said to have been about ten mil- 
lion dollars. In 1881, he wheeled 
round at the right moment, and 
became a “bear” on the market 

nerally, with the exception of a 
few et stocks like Central Pacific, 
which, though long sustained by 
him, became at last the worst 
cripples of the lot. When he had 

rged himself with new millions, 
he looked round for something 
else to lose them on, and he selec- 
ted petroleum. It was a very 

od selection for the purpose. 
Keene sold heavily, furiously, 
steadily for the rise, and oil quite 
as persistently fell. Simultane- 


ously he launched into the “ op- 


tion” business, and burnt his 
candle at both ends. Last sum- 
mer he began to be spoken of dis- 
trustfully, and it was rumoured 
that he had sold his pictures— 
always a bad sign in a New York 
millionaire. If he is completely 
doubled up, he assigns his house, 
furniture and all, to a friend, and 
goes on as before; but if he only 
sells his pictures, it means that he 
is in a tantalising ambiguous con- 


' dition of half ruin. 


After parting with his old mas- 
ters, Mr Keene had another drive 
at “straddles,” and having lost a 
million or two more, he was able 
to “call a halt ” with dignity and 
dramatic effect. But apparently 
he is cleaned out now, fora friend 
of his told an interviewer that 
“lately he had been disposing 
of pretty much eyerything that 
was convertible—real estate, old 
mining machinery, Jdric-a-brac, 
and things which a man is apt to 
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keep to the last.” After this there 
can be no question of Mr Keene’s 
title to be admitted into Dr Tal- 
mage’s select brotherhood of “ fin- 
ancial sufferers.” To have been the 
legal owner of two millions sterling, 
and then to have to call a halt for 
want of a few hundred dollars, is 
an antithetical experience to be 
looked for only in America. But 
there are financial freebooters to 
whom even two millions sterling 
area flea-bite. In one of the early 
scares in Wall Street, Mr Gould 
caused some fun by the alacrity 
with which he turned out the con- 
tents of his strong-box in order to 
disprove the report that he had 
been pledging them to raise money. 
The aggregate value of the securi- 
ties exhibited, taken at the current 
— of the day was fully two 

undred million dollars. If Mr 
Gould had held on to them all 
through the subsequent decline, 
they would by this time, to use an 
expressive phrase of his own, have 
been “scaled down ” to thirty, or 
at most forty, millions. But it is 
not probable that Mr Gould did 
hold on. In fact it is not pre- 
tended that he has done so. e 
recent bear raids, which knocked 
the market all to pieces, are be- 
lieved to have been engineered by 
him, and it is a suspicious coin- 
cidence that they began very soon 
after his return from Florida. 
Previously he had the credit of 
co-operating with Mr Vanderbilt 
in a bootless endeavor to sustaig 
the market; but even then Mr 
Gould may have had two strings 
to his bow. It was frequently 
alleged in Wall Street that he was 
doubling on Mr Vanderbilt, as he 
had doubled on Jim Keene in the 
matter of Western Union, only 
this time he would be selling when 
his partner thought he was buying. 
It is difficult to believe that a son 
of the Commodore could be so in- 
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genuous as to lend his broad 
shoulders to Mr Gould for such 
gymnastics. There is an alterna- 
tive theory, which also has sup- 
sen that both partners were 

oubling on the innocents outside 
whom they induced to buy, in the 
hope that the time had come at 
last for the great rebound in prices. 
On each successive rise they may 
have “sold short” to almost any 
extent—that is, sold intending to 
buy in again after a fall—and in 
the inevitable reaction, which was 
never more than a few days in 
showing itself, they may have 
cleared handsome profits. -This 
operation repeated frequently over 
a period of two or three years 
might almost cover the deprecia- 
tion, great as it has been, in the 
stocks which the operators still 
hold. 

It is a mere surmise that Mr 
Vanderbilt has had any alliance, 
or even an understanding, with Mr 
Gould during the two years’ agony 
of which the Americans are now 
drinking the bitter dregs; but as 
to Mr Gould’s own policy there 
can be little doubt. It has been a 
main cause—first, of the unhealthy 
boom; and then of the ruinous 
reaction. He was a leading manu- 
facturer of the “ wild cat” securi- 
ties with which Wall Street was 
deluged in 1881, and too many of 
which found their way into Capel 
Court. Not only did he conjure 
up these securities, but he has used 
them as his trump cards in playin 
against innocent persons, who ha 
no intention of speculating at all, 
much less of gambling in such rub- 
bish as Wabash. They asked for 
investments, and under that name 
the obliging Gould foisted on them 
scrip, income bonds, and fancy 
paper of all kinds fresh from the 
official printing-press. In this he 
went far beyond the dashing, reck- 
less Jim Keene. The Jatter was a 


stock-gambler pure and simple, bat 
a straightforward one. He went 
into the market openly, and played 
above-board. He stood on the same 
level as other people, and had no 
special advantages except quicker 
brains and earlier information when 
he could get it. But Mr Gould 
has always been more than a “ bj 
operator.” He has been a cont 
ling propesetee, a@ manager, and a 
railway king as well. That is what 
has made him specially dangerous 
to play with, because it has given 
him the power to make his own 
game—to shuffle the cards to suit 
himself. From the time of his 
brilliant coup against the Erie 
Railway, Mr Gould has been a fin- 
ancial freebooter of the first order 
—a Wall Street strategist of un- 
fathomable depth. He was shrewd 
enough to see that the easiest way 
to make sure of success in gambling 
is to get hold of the stakes, That 
has been his principle from the be- 
— He got hold of the stakes 
when he captured Erie. He got 
hold of the stakes when he built up 


“the vast Wabash,” the foundation’ 


he built upon being shares of bank- 
rupt lines which Russell Sage and 
he picked up at about two dollars 
apiece. He got hold of the stakes 
when he watered Western Union 
stock up to eighty million dollars, 
He got hoid of the stakes again 
when he captured the Missouri Pa- 


cific, fixed himself and his friends © 


on the directorate, and raised it to 
a 12 per cent. line—on ae 
Once more he got hold of the stakes 
when the Gould clique beared the 
Elevated Roads almost into bank- 
ruptcy, and then rescued them by 
taking the management. 

Little wonder that Mr Gould 
should find it easier to make mil- 
lions of dollars than other men 
do to earn bread-and-cheese. The 
mystery is, that he should still 
find fools to play with him. 
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Whether gambling be repressible 
or not—most likely it is not—so 
long as it continues it should be 
inte as yey Bae mc as possible. 
But it cannot be square without a 
neutral stakeholder, and that is 
what gamblers can seldom or never 
have who risk their money in Wall 
Street. The financial freebooters 
whom 4 play against control the 
stakes in having the management 
of the property gambled in. They 
can pay unearned dividends, and 
they can plunder or waste in a 
hundred different ways dividends 
which have been earned. They 
ean publish traffic statements when 
they are good, and withhold them 
when they are bad. They can de- 
liberately kill a good property by 
strangling it with unprofitable 


leases or guarantees; they can’ 


make a bad property look good by 
temporarily turning traffic onto 
it which they can turn off again at 
theirown pleasure. It is not mere- 
ly the control of the property that 
coy them a fraudulent advantage, 
ut they may also command the 
bulk of the securities dealt in. 
Some of the Gould lines, for in- 
stance, are represented here by a 
few million dollars’ worth of shares 
out of vagy | or forty millions in 
existence. The other twenty-five 
or thirty-five millions, as the case 
may be, is probably pledged with 
some bank in New York, or plant- 
ed among a few of the “insiders” 
whom Mr. Gould uses as confed- 
erates. They can make the stocks 
scarce or plentiful just as they 
please. If they are engineering a 
fall they spread bad reports, en- 
courage selling, and lend out the 
stock freely to bears. At a pre- 
concerted moment they deny the 
bad reports and call in the bor- 
rowed stock, when the bears get 
their necks twisted. If the game 
be to “force a rise,” they spread 
good reports, lock up the stock, 
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and give an impression of scarcity’ 
till the favourable moment comes 
for letting it loose on the heads of 
the frightened bulls. These are 
some.of the simplest tricks of the 
freebooters. To follow them into 
their more intricate strategy would 
require a MacHenry or an Uncle 
Rufus. 

Another class of financial free- 
booter who has been making things 
lively in Wall Street is the organ- 
iser of syndicates to build com- 
peting railways. Several of these 

ave come to grief in the late 
panic ; and it is doubtful if they 
do not deserve less sympathy than 
Mr Gould himself. The may not 
do greater damage to the honest 
investor, but it is much more diffi- 
cult to repair. The evil that a 
stock manipulator does dies with 
him, but a competing railway for 
which there is no room lives in 
a fashion forever. It is a per- 
manent evil, for, once made, it 
cannot be pulled up again; and 
if it does not pay to run, it goes 
into bankruptcy, and, like Erie 
and Reading, its history becomes 
an endless series of reconstruc- 
tions. Oneset of proprietors burn 
their fingers, and drop it ; another 
set take it up, and in due time get 
singed ; a third set come in on a 
still lower level, and still find it 
too hot for them; but, as the 
Duke of Wellington said of the 
Queen’s government, the railway 
has got to be carried on. Then 
the harm it does to itself is a 
trifle compared with the mischief 
done to pre-existing lines, whose 
business it filches from them. 
They may have been good solid 
properties, like the New York 
Central and the Lake Shore. They 
may have paid regular dividends, 
and their shares as well as their 
bonds may have been favourite in- 
vestments among people who had 
no thought of speculating when 
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they purchased them. But the 
advent of a “wild cat” line 
changes the whole aspect of affairs. 
Railroad wars break out; rates 
are cut down to less than the cost 
of moving the goods; trains which 
used to run full have to be run 
half empty, because half of the 
traffic has been diverted to new 
lines ; working expenses are in- 
creased in consequence of faster 
running and other baits to catch 
passengers ; the credit of the con- 
cern is lowered, and it has to pay 
higher interest on its loans. In 
twenty other different ways it 
suffers through the inroad on its 
traffic, Its. financial character 
undergoes a serious change for 
the worse. It may continue to 
be as well managed as ever, but 
its earning power has been vitally 
injured, and when that is found 
out its securities sink from the 
level of investments into the mud 
of gambling speculation. Not only 
is the property itself harmed, but 
all railway property in America is 
discredited through it. 

British investors should have 
this peculiar risk of American rail- 
ways made clear to them, and as 
far as possible they should know 
the men who are specially respon- 
sible for it. In every case British, 
or at all events European, help 
was calculated on for the carrying 
‘ out of these suicidal schemes of 
competition. The promoters as- 
sumed that they would only have 
to manufacture “securities” enough 
for new lines, and Landon, Paris, 
Frankfort, Amsterdam, would gob- 
ble them up as fast as they were 
printed. The “foreigner ” has for 
once declined to let the Yankee 
walk round him. London was 
very shy of the “wild cat” stuff, 
Paris would not have it at all, 
Frankfort was too badly bitten in 
1873 to have forgotten it. The 
honest Dutchmen took the bait to 
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some extent, but they are wide 
enough awake now. On the w 
the exportation of “wild cat” 
securities to Europe was a failure, 
Instead of being dumped on the 
British investor, as had been ip. 
tended, they had to be pawned 
with banks at New York, pooled 
by syndicates, and in some form 
or another carried by the mann. 
facturers themselves. To any one 
who has watched the gathering 
storm, it is significant that nearly 
every failure during the recent 
anic should be traceable, more or 
ess directly, to speculative rail. 
way building. Every bank that 
closed its doors had lost money 
or shares or bonds of one or other 
of the Sheffield razor lines that 
had been built to sell. Grant & 
Ward and the Marine National 
Bank had been financing the Chi- 
cago and Atlantic extension of the 
Erie Railway. They had alsoa 
hand in the Nickel Plate line 
New . York, Chicago, and & 
~_ a road which duplicates 
the Vanderbilt system from Buf- 
falo to Chicago. Eighteen months 
ago, Mr Vanderbilt, in a moment 
of weakness which he must have 


ever since bitterly regretted, took 
it off the hands of the syndicate 


before it was finished. By doing 
so he furnished them with means 
to push on a still more dangerous 
rival—the West Shore line, which 
duplicates the New York Central 
‘all the way from New York to 
Buffalo. Had he held his hand 
eighteen months ago, the Nickel 
Plate Line would soon have been 
in a worse depth of bankruptcy 
than has now overtaken the West 
Shore, and the panic which he 
thought to stave off would have 
come a little sooner, but might 
have been much less disastrous. 
The freebooters-in-chief in the 
bogus construction department 
have been the Seneys, father and 
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sons. The father, Mr J, G. Seney, 
was president of the Metropolitan 
National Bank, and through his 
two sons he controlled the firm of 
Nelson, Robinson & Co., who were 
among the largest brokers in Wall 
Street. All through the railway 
boom he was the centre of a per- 
fect network of syndicates, con- 
struction companies, pools, and 
other agencies for supplying the 
ublic with “ wild cat” securities. 
e helped to launch the Louisville 
and Nashville into a furious rush 
of extensions which have reduced 
the market value of its shares in 
a couple of years from over par 
to under 30, It was the “Seney 
crowd ” who attempted to capture 
the Norfolk and Western ; and at 
the time of their smash they were 
projecting a grand new system for 
the South, to be based on the no- 
toriously bankrupt East Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Virginia Road. The 
made a peer piece of jerry-build- 
ing of the Nickel Plate line, and 
spicened a splendid prone on it out 
of Mr Vanderbilt, who saddled it 
on the shareholders of the Lake 
Shore Company. Sooner or later 
it will eat off two if not three per 
cent from their precarious divi- 
dend; but many of them are 
British investors who do not count 
for much in a “deal” between rail- 
way freebooters. With the money 
they had sweated off the Nickel 
Plate, Seney & Co. went into Ohio 
Central, ho ing apparently to make 
a new Wabas of it. Only too 
literally did they follow the Wa- 
bash example. While they were 
“reconstructing ” it @ la Gould— 
that is, piling on new loads of 
bonds, leases, guarantees, and what 
not—a bad harvest came, and the 
inevitable discovery was made, 
sooner than it had been intended, 
that it could hardly pay working 
expenses. That is the “record” 
of Mr Seney, the speculative phil- 
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anthropist ; and it amply explains 
how the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars which he bestowed on col- 
leges and churches came to him so 
easily. Philanthropy, like finance, 
has its professional secrets. 
Among the stricken deer in the 
late panic was the well-known firm 
of Fisk and Hatch, which has since 
resumed business. It acted as 
purser to the Huntington Syndi- 
cate, the builders of the Southern 
Pacific Roads, and was dragged 
down by the ruinous collapse in 
Huntington stocks. What is dis- 
tinguished as the Huntington sys- 
tem began with the Central Pacific 
Railway,the share capital of which, 
amounting to nearly sixty million 
dollars, is understood to have been 
almost pure water. The shares 
were introduced on this side a few 
ears ago at 85, and during the 
Goals were run after as a good 
investment at and over par. Out 
of the enormous plunder which the 
Central Pacific yielded, the Syndi- 
cate built the Southern Pacific, 
which opens up a new route from 
San Francisco, through Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas, to New 
Orleans. The opening of it was 
very graphically described in the 
pages of ‘Maga’ about a couple 
of years ago. The Syndicate were 
not satisfied, however, with one 
eastern port. They aspired, like 
Mr Gould, to have an outlet of 
their own on the Atlantic. Start- 
ing from Newport News, on Chesa- 
ueke Bay, they projected a new 
irect route to the Mississippi to 
work in connection with their 
Pacific system. The bankrupt 
Chesapeake and Ohio line fur- 
nished them with the requisite 
leverage for financing and recon- 
struction. But the new-made 
“securities” would not sell, and 
the disappointed Syndicate had to 
stow them away as they best could, 
The recent crash brought them to 
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light in all sorts of strange places. 
Fisk & Hatch, unfortunately for 
themselves, were well stocked with 
them. Of the shares alone they 
carried four million dollars nomi- 
nal, and they had advanced vg | 
on the various issues of bonds. 
peculiarity in their case was that 
they had a savings bank among 
their concealed feeders. It turns 
out thata considerable portion of the 
funds with which the Chesapeake 
and Ohio white elephant was fed 
had been derived from the deposits 
of the Newark Savings Institution. 
All the “ wild cat ” syndicates had 
a bank of some kind behind them, 
but it was reserved for the pioneers 
of the Pacific to utilise the savings 
of the poor for speculative railway 
building. It is not surprising to 
hear that the prospect of the sav- 
oan bank depositors being paid in 
full is doubtful. 

The West Shore bubble had 


partly burst before the panic, but 
it was a child of the same evil 
parentage prematurely born. In 
it we have a culmination of the 


impudent vices of “financed” 
roads. It was built to a large 
extent on bonds, and the bonds 
were defaulted on before it could 
be opened. In the Ring there was 
a Construction Company which 
calculated on even bigger plunder 
than had been got out of the 
Nickel Plate, but it is now in 
bankruptcy. There was a world- 
wide organisation to foist the 
bonds on a confiding public, but 
they are now selling at half the 
price they first went off at. The 
road itself has distinguished its 
first year by two serious accidents, 
if not three, in which a good many 
lives have been lost. Its start 
altogether has been far from aus- 
picious, and the time is not far 
distant, perhaps, when Mr Vander- 
bilt will be able to fulfil his ex- 
pectation of buying it up at ten 
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cents on the dollar. Meanwhile 
the money that has been squan. 
dered on this and other specula- 
tive-projects is fearful to contem. 
emg Quite as much more ma 
ave to be sacrificed by their de. 
luded proprietors before they can 
be got into a condition to 
running expenses. Still more fear- 
ful to contemplate are the millions 
on millions of dollars which have 
been filched from the market value 
of the old roads by this reckless 
freebooting. Taking thirty-two 
of the principal railway stocks 
listed in Wall Street, it is caleu- 
lated that they have shrunk al- 
most one-half in capital value 
since the death of President Gar- 
field, which marked the beginning 
of the depreciation. At the cur 
rent prices of three years ago, 
these thirty-two stocks were worth 
in the aggregate 1236 million dol- 
lars. t the close of the panic 
last month, the same stocks could 
have been bought for an aggregate 
of 647 million dollars. ough 
most of them pay dividends, some 
as high as 7 and even 8 per cent, 
their market price averages only 
58 per cent of their par value, 
What would be thought in Capel 
Court of railway stocks paying 7 
per cent and yet selling at 40or 
under? There could not be a 
more striking proof of general dis- 
trust on the part of investors and 
even of speculators, What with 
rate wars, thimble-rigging in Wall 
Street, corruption Frou top to 
bottom in their administration, 
threatened dictation and _inter- 
ference by every State Legislature, 
and a mania for the building of 
competing lines, which are not 
needed, and are never meant to 
pay, the future of American rail- 
ways is far from brilliant. It 
would be difficult to imagine secu- 
rities less enticing for quiet, un- 
ambitious investors. 
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RUSSIA’S ADVANCE UPON INDIA. 


In the Eastern Question, history 
repeats itself with direful itera- 
tion. Once more the colossal power 
of Russia has achieved a great step, 
and, as usual, prepares for a fur- 
ther advance. She has extended 
her power up to, and all along, the 
northern frontier of Affghanistan, 
within striking distances of India, 
and has gained a military position 

rerequisite for a safe or success- 
fal advance into southwestern Asia. 
Her new position on our Indian 
frontier will cover her left flank 
in such an invasion, while it is 
meant to deter England from op- 

osition in Asia Minor and Syria 
by intrigues, skirmishing, and pre- 
liminary attacks upon our Indian 
empire. Russia has now made 
peace with her neighbours in Eu- 
rope, and, abandoning her old line 
of advance upon Constantinople, 
she is able to direct the whole of 
her ever-aggressive power eastward 
into Asia, where the Shah of Persia 
is already her servant. Except the 
Sultan and the Turks, all other 
Powers are now out of the field; 
and Russia and England are left, 
like rival champions, each head- 
ing a large section of the Asiatic 
re les, in a contest which will 
ecide the dominion of southern 
Asia, and with it the destinies of 
the British empire. 

Just a year ago, war-clouds ap- 
peared to be gathering on the 
northern frontier of Asia Minor. 
Russian intrigues’ were active 
among the Armenians; and in 
a short discussion in the House 
of Commons (May 25, 1883), 
the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs stated that “the 
moment is a solemn and serious 
one in the annals of the Turkish 
empire.” France, too. not con- 


tent with her enterprises in Mada- 
gascar and Tonquin, was reported 
to be intriguing in Syria chiefly 
through the Maronites or Chris- 
tian population of the Lebanon. 
In the meanwhile Russia—havin 

firmly established a base of mili- 
tary operations in the Caucasus 
(with headquarters at Tiflis) and 
on the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea, where she holds Batoum alike 
as a fortress and as an excellent 
seaport—had been successfully 
pushing her advance eastward 
through the country of the Tekke 
Turcomans, to the neighbourhood 
of Sarakhs, while a railway from 
the Caspian was fast following the 
advance of her troops. As was to 
be expected, the Ameer of Cabool 
took alarm at this approach of the 
Muscovite battalions. The crisis 
was at hand when he must make 
a choice between his two formida- 
ble neighbours England and Russia, 
“ Russian intrigue,” said a telegram 
from Simla, “is at present as un- 
ceasing and audacious in Affghan- 
istan as it was in the days of Shere 
Ali.” The Ameer cares not a jot 
for either Power—rather, he hates 
both of them ; but he must find 
out which is likely to prove the 
stronger. He has felt the power 
of England, and will side with her 
- the lesser of two evils!) if he 
eels thoroughly assured of her 
support; but her vacillating policy, 
with the Gladstonian “ skedaddle ” 
out of Candahar, has made England 
appear but a broken reed to lean 
upon, compared with the persist- 
ent unswerving course of ia. 
Accordingly a year ago tidings, 
came from India that the Ameer 
had claimed an interview with the 
Governor - General to ascertain 
whether England was ready to 
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give him effectual support. But, 
under instructions from Downing 
Street, the Viceroy evaded a deci- 
sion ; he put off the interview to 
“a more convenient season ;” and 
in the -House of Commons the 
Ministry, through Mr Courtney, 
refused to state the purpose of the 
Ameer’s proposed visit to the Vice- 
roy, or the character of the nego- 
tiations which had taken place on 
the subject. 

In truth, Mr Gladstone and his 
colleagues were beginning to see, 
yet dared not confess, that their 
abandonment of “the scientific 
frontier ” and of the Beaconsfield 
policy was a serious blunder, and 
that Russia had been befoolin 
them ever since. No sooner aid 
the Gladstone party succeed to 
office upon the ever-to-be-lamented 
overthrow of Lord Beaconsfield, 
than Russia commenced an ener- 
getic attack upon the territory of 
the Tekke Turcomans ; Geok Tepe, 
their stronghold, was taken by 
storm,—and still the Muscovites 
under Skobeloff pressed on east- 
wards towards Sarakhs and the 
Affghan frontier. At length our 
Government could no longer keep 
its eyes shut ; and that mildest of 
British Foreign Secretaries, Lord 
Granville (in February 1882), 
began the old game of conferences 
with the Russian Ambassador in 
London, Prince Lobanow. Lord 
Beaconsfield had acted on the wise 

rinciple that it is of no use ask- 
ing for or trusting to Muscovite 
pledges, and that, both for safety 
and for self-respect, the right 
course for England is to act for 
herself in providing for the peace 
and security of her Indian empire. 
“Gladstonism,” on the contrary, 
is all talk and no action; and so 
the old futile game of confer- 
ence and dispatches was resorted 
to anew. Paper pellets were to 
prevail against cannon-balls, and 


a flow of fine words were’ to stop 
the march of armies ! 

Let us see, then, what ensued, ag 
set forth in the Ministerial record 
of these conferences contained jn 
a recently issued blue-book. Tf 
opens with several conferences 
which Lord Granville in February 
1882, held with Prince Lobanoyw, 
and in which the British Minister 
urgently suggested whether “some 
agreement might not be come to 
as regards the policy and position 
of the two Powers in Asia, which 
should remove the jealousy with 
which public opinion in this coun- 
try was inclined to view the suc. 
cess and progress of the Russian 
arms in those regions.” A month 
afterwards (14th March), Lord 
Granville had another conference 
with the Russian Ambassador on 
the same subject, in the course of 
which Lord Granville put on record 
the following statement :— 


‘*Tt was acknowledged, not only by 
her Majesty's Government, but by 
that of Russia also, that it was desir- 
able to avoid any contact or very 
close contiguity between the frontiers 
of the British and Russian possessions 
in Central Asia, or of the native 
States under their immediate and 
direct influence. Russia, on her part, 
had shown considerable a 
in this respect in regard to the pos- 
sible eventuality of an English occu- 

ation of Herat; while on our side 
rd Derby, when Foreign Secretary, 
had equally expressed the objections 
that would be felt here and in British 
India to an advance of the Russian 
arms to the immediate vicinity of the 
Affghan frontier, During the last 
two years our movements had been 
in a retrograde direction. The Russian 
Government, on the contrary, had 
advanced far beyond what we had 
been led to expect from the assur 
ances previously given to us. We 
now heard of a surveying party hav- 
ing proceeded beyond the 
advanced positions as far as Sarakhs, 
and that point was mentioned by the 
Russian Government as the termina- 
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- tion of a proposed delimitation of the 


. 


n frontier. It ap to us 


if the possession of were 
yl time tobe arrived at by the 


Russian Government, it could not be 
necessary for the purposes which have 
hitherto been stated by them as their 
object. Our desire was to make an 
arrangement which should prevent 
any occasion or opportunity for a 
further advance of Russia towards 
Affghanistan. We believed that her 

acquisitions were all that she 
could require for purposes of security.” 

To this, Prince Lobanow replied 
that “there had at one _ time 
been an attempt to agree upon 
a neutral zone between the pos- 
sessions and dependencies of the 
two countries, and that this ar- 
rangement had been found to be 
impracticable,”—the truth being 
that Russia refused to be boun 
by any “neutral zone” that our 
rerument could propose. Prince 
Lobanow (as recorded by Lord 
Granville) then stated that “the 
Russian Government considered 
that Affghanistan should be an 
independent or semi-independent 
State, subject to English influence ; 
and the country to the north of it, 
now under discussion, should re- 
main a neutral territory, placed in 
asomewhat similar position with 
regard to Russia.” To this Lord 
Granville replied :— 

“Tt might be inferred from his 
Excellency’s words that Russia con- 
sidered herself free to advance to 
Sarakhs. This, however, was exactly 
the kind of acre which the Rus- 
sian and English Governments had 
always joined in deprecating. The 
Russian Government had, especially 
in 1875, dwelt upon the more than 
inconvenient results that would at- 
tend an English movement upon 
Herat. Lord Derby used the same 
unguage as to advances on the part 
of Russia. As it happened [!] we had 


Withdrawn from ape marca while 


the Russians had vanced beyond 
_ lines} they occupied at tha 
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“As it happened!” It is a 
curious phrase to apply to the de- 
liberate reversal of the previous 

licy of the British Government 
in this matter—to the abandon- 
ment of Candahar and the scien- 
tific frontier—the most distinctive 
act of Mr Gladstone’s new Admin- 
istration, and in which the mild 
Lord Granville had his share! 
But to proceed. In the following 
month (April 1882) our Ambas- 
sador at St Petersburg (Sir E. 
Thornton) had an interview with 
M. de Giers with reference to the 
continued advance of Russia to- 
wards the Affghan frontier. Re- 
porting the substance of this in- 
terview to Lord Granville, Sir E. 
Thornton wrote ; “ His Excellency 
answered me not once, but several 
times during the conversation, that 
Russia had no intention whatever 
at present of advancing towards 
Sarakhs or Merv, or of occupying 
with her forces any territory in 
that region beyond what was al- 
ready in her possession.” The con- 
cluding despatch in the blue-book 
is the best comment upon the 
whole affair,—showing the utter 
worthlessness of Muscovite pledges 
and intentions, and the calamitous 
imbecilityof the Gladstone Cabinet. 
In this despatch from St Peters- 
burg, Sir E. Thornton announced 
officially that the Russian Govern- 
ment had occupied Merv and an- 
nexed that important district to 
the empire of the Ozar. Since 
then, the Russians have been ex- 
tending their protectorate over all 
the tribes to the south of Merv, 
along the north side of the Hindoo 
Khoosh, from the Bameean Pass 
(to the north of Cabool) westward 
to Herat, and also have occupied 
Sarakhs, the nearest position to 
their Affghan goal, Herat. When 
recently questioned in Parliament 
(May 8) as to these new Russian 
aggressions, Lord Granville, on 
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behalf of the Ministry, replied : 
“There is no confirmation of this 
report, and if there were,I could 
hardly believe it. Sarakhs is gar- 
risoned by Persian soldiers, and as 
lately as last September our chargé 
affaires at St Potesben assured 
us that Sarakhs would always be 
outside the Russian line.” In the 
House of Commons Lord G. Fitz- 
maurice made a reply in similar 
words ; but on being pressed, he 
said it was possible that Russia 
might have occupied one half of 
the town, or Old Sarakhs. “The 
one is on the one bank of the river, 
the other is not,” stammered his 
lordship, amidst much laughter ; 
“the other is on the other bank.” 
The said river (the Heri Rud) can 
be waded by boys for half the 
year ; and Sarakhs and Old Sar- 
akhs are not less one place than 
Edinburgh was when the “ Nor’ 
Loch” lay undrained between the 
Old town and the New. Once 
more the British public has be- 
come alarmed ; and the Ministry 
find it necessary to do something 
to appease the national discontent 
at home, as well as to avert a 
anic in India. So the “ Candahar 
Railway”-—which had been com- 
menced under Lord Beaconsfield, 
and constructed from the Indus 
across the flat desert. to Sibi, at the 
foot of the Bolan Pass, before it 
could be stopped by the present 
Ministry—is ordered to be con- 
tinued to Quetta; while Lord 
Granville is doubtless mildly ex- 
postulating with M. de Giers, and 
the Russian newspapers are openly 
boasting that the Czar has now 

ot England by the throat in the 

ast, and can tighten the grip as 
occasion may require. 

Russia has so often played her 
part in this game that she is now 
perfect in it. But the interest be- 
comes absorbing as the crisis ap- 
proaches. She has at length driven 


or carried the ball into our 

and the supreme tussle is about to 
commence around the British 
From Sarakhs and Merv, Russia 
can now place her hand u 
Herat, with its fine and fertile 
plain,—fit halting-quarters for an 
army, and through which ey 
conqueror of India has march 
from Alexander the Great to 
Nadir Shah. Likewise, rps 
the Merv oasis the “ army of Tash- 
kend” can advance upon all the 


- passes of the Hindoo Khoosh,at 


the same time joining hands with 


the army from the Caspian and | 


the Caucasus. Masters of Upper 
Asia, and possessed of 4 

mount influence in Persia, the 
Russians can now bring along 
with their solid battalions the 
combined hosts of a Genghiz and 
a Nadir,—flooding Affghanistan 
with invaders, and bringing the 
Cossack within sight of India, the 
“garden of the East,” and the cy- 
nosure of Russia’s unwavering 
policy for a hundred and fifty 
ears. In the winter of 1878 the 


uscovite army for the first time ' 


encamped as a foe within sight of 
Constantinople : how long will it 
be before the Russian vedettes, 
from the summits of the Khyber 
and Bolan Passes, look down upon 
their other great goal, India? 
Nearly half a century ago Russia 
had begun her tactics for paralys- 
ing England’s opposition in eastern 
Europe by creating troubles upon 
our Indian frontier. It was the time 
of the “the Vixen” dispute, and 
of Vicovitch’s mission to Ca 
“If we go on at this rate,” said 
Sir John Hobhouse to the Russian 
Minister in London, “the Cossack 
and the Sepoy will soon meet u 
the Oxus.” Now, that meeting- 
place of conflict would be a thou- 
sand miles to the south-east—on 
the Indus, or, at least, on the 
Helmund. 
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eame the Persian attack upon 
Hlerat-—_the tardy explosion of 
Russi” counter-stroke at India 
incase of a prolongation of the 
Crimean war; a counter - stroke, 
too, with which the Indian Muti- 
nies were not unconnected. Then 
came the Russian conquest of the 
Caucasus. The incidents of the 
Crimean war had shown by how 
recarious a tenure Russia held 
be Trans-Caucasian provinces, or 
indeed her entire south-easternfron- 
tier beyond the Terek and Kouban 
rivers ; and so it was resolved not 
only thoroughly to subjugate the 
Caucasus but to deport its martial 
inhabitants, replacing them by 
Cossack settlements. This was 
Russia’s first work after the Cri- 
mean war. Schamyl was finally 
overcome ; the Circassian tribes 
were persecuted and expelled— 
literally deported in starving boat- 
loads to beg new homes in Turkey; 
and their mountain-valleys were re- 
peopled by the Stanitzas, or Cos- 
sack military settlements: in much 
the same way as the Turkish popu- 
lation have since been treated in 
the Kars and Batoum districts 
(annexed from Turkey in the late 
war), where the native population 
is being replaced by Slavonians 
from European Russia. Kars, 
Olti, and the other strong places 
captured from Turkey in ‘the last 
war, have been forfeited anew; the 
recently opened railway from the 
Caspian to Tiflis and thence to 
Batoum, permits a rapid concen- 
tration of all the Muscovite forces 
in that region (the army of the 
Caucasus alone numbering fully 
160,000 men), as well as in Southern 
Russia, from Odessa ; and Russia 
now stands ready and full-armed at 
this her south-eastern gate, whére 
the whole military forces of her 
empire can now be speedily con- 
centrated by steam-conveyance— 
prepared for an effective advance 
VuL, CXXXVI.—NO. DCCCOXXV. 
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either into Persia or Asia Minor, 
when a ‘suitable occasion presents 
itself. 

A year has elapsed since the 
English Press began to scent com- 
ing troubles in that quarter ; and 
the able correspondent of the ‘Daily 
News,’ on his arrival there in the 
beginning of May 1883, after 
describing the “ Russification ” of 
Trans-Caucasia, reported that al- 
though he found no special con- 
centration of troops, the Russians 
were quite prepared for an inva- 
sion of Turkis Armenia. “The 
momentous step,” he added, “ may 
be forced upon the Russians by 
the fatuity of the Turkish Govern- 
ment in Erzeroum and the feelings 
of bitter irreconcilable enmity be- 
tween the Christians and Mussul- 
mans of that province. When this 
takes place, it will be easy enough 
for Russia to push forward without 
a day’s delay a third of her large 
army in the Caucasus, which at 
present numbers 162,000 men.” 
And this, if we mistake not, was 
before the opening of the railway 
from Baku, which now renders 
rapidly available the Trans-Caspian 
troops which conquered at Geok 
Tepe, and which occupy the terri- 
tory of the Tekke Turcomans, from 
the Caspian to Sarakhs. 

That Russia’s next attack upon 
the Ottoman empire will be di- 
rected against and eM eng 
is already manifest. There, and 
there alone, Russia can extend her- 
self without coming into conflict 
with the German Powers. The 
valley of the Danube is an in- 
dispensable outlet for the com- 
merce, if not also for the increasing 
population of the Germanic States; 
ri there Austria, ve omg Ger-. 
many, stands on guard as Warden 
of the Balkhans. But in Asia, 
on the further side of the Black 
Sea, the Russian empire may push 
its advance freely. The German 

I 
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Powers care nothing for that: nay, 
more, they would willingly see 
their colossal neighbour findin 

scope for its energies and terri- 
torial ambition owt of Hurope— 
as on 2 line of advance leadin 

towards the Persian Gulf an 

India,—in short, away from Eu- 
rope. How far they would there- 
after relish a doubling back of 
Russia through Asia Minor to the 
Bosphorus and Constantinople, is 
another yuestion: but for Armenia 
and Syria, Prince Bismarck may 
well repeat his saying, that he 
would not give the life of a 
single Pomeranian landwehr-man. 
Moreover, France—our old all 

in the Crimean war—is now full 
of adventurous projects of extra- 
European conquest and settlement, 
and casts as covetous an eye upon 
Syria as Italy upon Tunis. Rus- 
sia is not blind to the opportun- 
ity thus presented, and a year 


ago it was rumoured that the Gov- 


ernment of the Czar had offered 
to support France in occupying 
Syria if France in turn supports, 
or does not join with England and 
Turkey in opposing, Muscovite ag- 

ression in Asia Minor. In truth, 
it seems at present as if the long- 
—— allo-Russian Alliance 
will have for its first object not 
a “war of revenge” against too 
well-prepared Germany, but an 
attack upon never-prepared Eng- 
land in the Levant. 

A blue-book which has been 
laid before Parliament contains 
some important information as to 
what Russia is doing in her re- 
cently conquered and annexed ter- 
ritory of the Tekke Turcomans— 
a fertile district which used to 
constitute the northern frontier of 
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now effete Persia, and which ex. 
tends all the way from the south. 
eastern shores of the Caspian to 
the Affghan frontier, close to Herat, 
This blue-book’ contains a trans. 
lation of various Russian reports 
and documents respecting M. de 
Lessar’s survey of that region ip 
connection with the construction 
of the Trans-Caspian railway,— 
which for some time has been ip 
effective operation across the nar. 
row desert between the Caspian 
and Kizzil Arvat, and which jg 
now being prolonged eastward to 
Sarakhs,—within a couple of “Cog. 
sack marches” of Herat. M. de 
Lessars speaks of himself as the first 
European who has ever visited the 
verdurous and pace flat strip 
of country (called the Attek or 
“Skirt ”) which runs along the 
northern base of the Kuren Dagh, 
—so level that, even for the rail. 
way, itis merely at a few spots that 
the shovel need to be used at all, 
‘But in this belief M. de Lessars 
is mistaken. It is true that Mr 
O’Donovan, in his daring journey 
to Merv, was excluded from the 
Tekke country, and had to travel 
eastwards to the south of the 
Kuren Dagh chain ; but an exeel- 
lent description of the greater part 
of the Tekke country and of the 
Turkomans was published a few 
years ago by “ Baker Pasha,” then 
Colonel alentine Baker, who 
visited the region expressly be 
cause he foresaw how speedily im- 
portant it would become in the 
military advance of Russia towards 
our Indian empire, and also against 
the Turko-Persian countries of 
south-western Asia. 

It is time that our politicians 
and strategists were acquiring 4 


—— 
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knowledge of these parts—whether 
through the new blue-book, or, still 
better, in the pages of Colonel 
Baker. But, first, continuing our 
condensed narrative of the recent 
rogress of Russia through Central 
Asia, let us recall the fact that 
eleven years ago there was a great 
excitement in England on this very 
subject. At that time (in 1873) 
Prince Gortschakoff discerned a 
highly favourable opportunity for 
making a decisive attack upon 
Khiva. Mr Gladstone was in 
office, —Russia’s annulment of the 
Black Sea Treaty had been — 
uiesced in,—and the Britis 
Prime Minister had proclaimed his 
« silver-streak-of-sea ” policy in the 
ges of a London review. Eng- 
find seemed in one of her most 
acific or apathetic moods. Prince 
rtschakoff was not a man to 
miss such an opportunity ; and the 
expedition for the conquest of 
Khiva was publicly announced. 
Strange to say, however,—yet 
by a freak not unfrequent in per- 
sons who are acting against the 
bent of their nature,—John Bull 
suddenly fired up at this menace, 
if not preliminary attack, upon our 
power in the East. The British 
nation took alarm at this first 
clear and unmistakable advance 
of Russia towards our Indian 
empire. ‘Punch’ had a cartoon 
on the subject, seprtnenting a 
British soldier mounting guard on 
the ramparts of Khiva, and con- 
fronting with levelled bayonet a 
savage - looking Cossack on his 
shaggy steed—with the motto, 
“quivala?” The public excite- 
ment was unmistakable, and the 
Ministry as usual swam with the 
tide, or professed to do so. Mat- 
ters waxed warm, and hostilities 
were threatened if Russia per- 
severed in her ambitious design. 
But Prince Gortschakoff was quite 
equal to the occasion. He knew 
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that all that was needful was to 
supply the British Ministry with 
an excuse for doing nothing. Ac- 
cordingly an aneceaplishes {and 
since then distinguished) Mus- 
covite diplomatist arrived in Lon- 
don ; a momentous interview was 
announced ; and then—all was 
over! The Ministry informed 
Parliament that the only object 
of the Russian Government in the 
expedition to Khiva was to put 
down slavery, and release.a few 
captured Russian subjects; that 


there was no intention or desire — 


to annex Khiva, and that the 
Russian troops would be recalled 
as soon as the captives had been 
released. The “putting down 
slavery” was a fine touch! All 
this was told in the House of 
Commons with the full pomp of 
Ministerial earnestness. “‘ The Czar 
had given his assurances,” &c. &c.; 
and what more could be asked or 
desired? Indeed, was it not a 
happy thought that slavery was 
thus about to be suppressed in one 
of its last strongholds, and without 
costing us a farthing?—such was 
the magnanimity of the Czar! 
Plainly, it was all right. So Eng- 
land went to sleep again ;—and 
Khiva, like the other Khanates 
intervening betwixt Russia and 
Affghanistan, was invaded and in- 
cluded within the ever-advancing 
eastern frontier of Russia,—the 
Khan becoming a humble vassal 
of the Czar. 

If Russia were willing to restrict 
her conquests to Northern and 
Central Asia, she might well be 
satisfied by the vastness of the 
territory. All Siberia is hers, 
from the Ural Mountains eastward 
to the Pacific Ocean ; and her 
annexation (from China) of the 
valley of the Amoor has secured 
a fine water-way and outlet for the 
eastern half of the vast territory. 
In 1836, although her dominion 
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thus extended across the entire 
breadth of Northern Asia, Russia 
had not southward from 
her Siberian frontier into any part 
of Central Asia. But soon after- 
wards she began her encroach- 
ments upon the western half of 
that region—viz., upon the great 
lains and deserts which used to 
be called “ Independent Tartary,” 
although the population is almost 
wholly Turkish. Advancing from 
Orenburg, the Russian forces grad- 
ually made their way across the 
' steppes to the head of the Aral 
Sea; and in 1863 her southern 
boundary-line ran eastward from 
the head of the Aral Sea up the 
lower portion of the Jaxarter river, 
and thence followed the Chui river 
to its source in Issyk Kol (the 
White or Frozen Lake) and to 
Fort Vernoe, adjoining the Chinese 
province of- Kuldja; thereafter, 
pushing onward, up the partially 
navigable Jaxartes to where that 
large river and its tributaries issue 
from the fertile valleys of the great 
mountain-region which divides Cen- 
tral Asia from north to south, 
separating “‘ Independent Tartary ” 
(Turkestan) from the eastern por- 
tion or “Chinese Tartary.” One 
after another the independent 
Khanates — Chimkend, Kokan, 
Tashkend—were annexed, and the 
eastern frontier of the Czars was 
carried up to the “Roof of the 
World,” looking down upon Kash- 

ar, Kuldja, and the other inland 
Sopeedencies of the Chinese empire. 
In this way, by passing eastward 
along its northern border (viz., 
the Dunieten river), the Russians 
got around—in military phrase 
“turned” or “outflanked ”—the 
great Kizzil Kum Desert, which 
extends southwards from the 
Jaxartes to the Oxus; and having 
annexed the Khanates and fertile 
region lying along the western 
base of the Dividing Chain, the 
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Russians wheeled back down the 
Zarafshan river upon Sa 
and Bokhara ; and then, in 187%, 
advancing alike from Bokhara on 
the east and from the Caspian on 
the west, they closed in y 
Khiva; and all the States and 
cities of Turkestan at length be 
came included within the Russian 
frontier. 

But all these vast annexations 
were but steps in the path of con- 
quest,—mere preliminary stages to 
that grand goal of Muscovite ambi. 
tion in the East, conceived long 
by Peter the Great, and which now 
animates the breast of every Rus 
sian officer as the grand goal is 
visibly approached. But one more 
step had to be taken ere all was 
ready for the advance into South. 
ern-Asia. Just as the Kizzil Kum 
(Red Desert) extends between the 
line of the Jaxartes river and that 
of the Oxus, the Kara Kum 
(Black Desert) extends its almost 
impassable area between the Oxus 
river and the northern front of 
Persia and Affghanistan. Khiva, 
an oasis fertilised by channels from 
that great river, is the only settled 
district on the south bank of the . 
Oxus. With that exception, the 
Desert extends eastwards all the 
way from the Caspian to the far 
off base of the “Roof of the 
World,” or Pamir Mountains, the 
great Dividing Chain (runnin 
north from Cabool and Cashmere 
—the Desert extending eastward in 
the form of a narrow isosceles tri- 
angle, having its base on the south- 
ern half of the Caspian, and im- 
cluding within. its eastern 4 
the important oasis of Merv, sita- 
ated 140 miles due south of the 
Charjui fords of the Oxus, and 
from whence the course of the Mur- 
ghab river (which waters the Merv 
oasis) affords a military line of 
advance direct southward upon 
Herat. It was by this route, from 
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Charjui to Herat, that Stolietoff’s 
Mission a few years ago reached 
Affghanistan before we even heard 
of its setting out from the Russian 
headquarters in Tashkend ; and it 
is by this route (and also, appar- 
ently, across the Pamir par il 
that the Muscovite army of Tur- 
kestan hopes ere long to co-operate 
in the advance upon India,—yet 
only as a detached corps of the 

nd army of invasion, because 
the main advance must doubtless 
be made direct from the Caucasus 
and Caspian, by the old historic 
route. 

In 1875, after the annexation of 
Khiva, Russia had become mis- 
tress of all Upper Asia, west of 
the Chinese frontier,—of all the 
country of the ancient Scyths and 
Tartars, down to the frontier of 
Persia and the civilised kingdoms 
of the South. At that time her 
frontier line and that of Persia 
corresponded with the natural or 
geographical boundaries. All to 
the north of the Persian frontier 
as it then stood), was the “ land of 

uran” —the region of darkness 
and chaotic barbarism, between 
which and the ancient Persians, 
the people of “Iran,” there had 
been perpetual antagonism from 
the earliest times, — the roving 
hordes of the steppes and deserts 
being in constant feud with the 
civilised Iranian nation. 

This natural boundary—which 
became the actual boundary after 
the Russians annexed Khiva—is 
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one of the most distinct in the 
world. The northern frontier of 
Persia is the mountain-chain called 
the Kuren Dagh, risi from 
10,000 ‘to 12,000 feet in height, 
with a narrow belt of verdure 
along its northern front, made 
beautifully fertile by the numerous 
streamlets which flow down from 
the mountains, ere they are swal- 
lowed up in the sandy deserts 
which, like a sea, flow up to the 
very foot of the Kuren Dagh. 
These mountains, then, with the 
narrow verdurous belt along their 
northern front, are the natural 
and also historic boundary of 
Persia ; and all along their north- 
ern base are still to be seen, and 
in tolerable condition, the strong 
earth-built forts wherein the Per- 
sian a pe for generations past 
had lived on guard. These old 
frontier forts are all of the same 
character, and vary in size from 
600 to 1000 yards in circumference. 
The works, which are composed of 
solid earth, are built to a height 
of from sixty to a hundred feet, 
There is no actual ditch around 
them, but the earth of which they 
are built has been taken from the 
adjoining ground, leaving a hollow 
or depression for about 200 or 300 
yards around them. “ These forts,” 
says Colonel Baker, “ are so solid, 
and have hardened to such a degree 
by age, that they will stand for 
centuries” (p. 152). Despite long 
neglect, they are in such good con- 
dition that they can be occupied 





' “ Baffled by the engineering difficulties of the Hindoo Koosh, M. de Les- 


seps,”” encouraged in these explorations by the Russian Government, ‘‘ has an- 
nounced that a practicable Pass does exist into Cashmere by Kashgar and the 
Pamir Steppes.”—‘ Clouds in the East,’ p. 849. This was ten yearsago. It may 
be remembered that when hostilities with Russia were threatening, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government ordered the Rajah of Cashmere to guard his frontier 


pass in that direction. While we write, a report comes from India that, in his 
recent commercial visit to Kashgar, Mr. Dalgleish has induced the Chinese 
Governor of Kashgaria to plant the Chinese standard at Sirikol, on the Pamir 
Steppe, reclaiming that region for its old masters—an obstruction to further 
Muscovite ‘‘ explorations ” in that quarter. 
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by troops,—as some of them doubt- 
less already are by the Russian 
outposts. 

Behind, or to the south, of this 
line of mountains, which looks 
northwards upon the great Kara 
Kum Desert,—and which runs 
west-by-north from the neighbour- 
hood of Herat to Kizzil Arvat, 
within a hundred miles of the Cas- 
pian,—there is another less lofty 
mountain-chain which runs due 
westward from Herat, and forms 
the southern borders of the Cas- 
pian. And between these two 
mountain-chains there is a long 
and fertile valley, watered in its 
western portion by the Attrek and 
Gourgan rivers, and in its eastern 

ortion by the Keshef-rood. This 
atter river, flowing eastwards 
through a gorge in the mountains, 
joins the Heri-rood near Herat, 
where the combined streams turn 
northwards by Sarakhbs, until 
(curving north-westward along the 
skirts of the eastern portion of the 
Kuren Dagh) the river finally dis- 
appears in the great desert amid 
the wide marshes of Tejend.’ 

The watershed of this mountain- 
grated valley—its highest point, 
rom whence the Attrek flows to 
the Caspian and the Keshef-rood 
towards Herat—is at Koosham ; 
and a little to the north-east of 
this place, but on the northern 
front of the Kuren Dagh, facing 
the great Kara Kum Desert, there 
is the remarkable natural fortress 
of Kelat. It is a mountain-rock, 
fully twenty miles in length by 
about six miles in breadth, sur- 
rounded on all sides by precipitous 
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rock-walls a full thousand feet in 
height. This great rocky (or rather 
rock-girdled) mass projects from 
the mountain -chain towards thé 
i desert, like a vast inland 

ibraltar, with the level desert ip 
place of the sea. Three narrow 
chasms or fissures in the lofty 
rock-wall form the only entrances 
—two of which fissures are re. 
spectively the inlet and outlet of 
a fresh stream from the moun. 
tains, which waters the wide in. 
terior, together with several wells, 
and Snellen crops to be grown 
amply sufficient for the main- 
tenance of a large garrison. Nadir 
Shah fully appreciated the mili 
importance of this great natural 
fortress, as well as its salubrious 
climate ; and a ruinous palace of 
his still crowns one of its heights, 
In most parts the face is a sheer 
precipice. “I thought,” said Colo- 
nel Baker, “of our improvements 
in guns, and our pride in their 
fearful power. How petty it all 
seemed in face of this great work 
of Nature! Here was a wall, 
fashioned by no human _ hands, 
which all the artillery of Europe 
might batter at for a century and 
never make a visible impression. 
And then, what a garden the in- 
terior of the place might be 
made !” 

It was at this place, after cross- 
ing the mountain-chain from the 
south, that Colonel Baker first 
came in sight of the great Kara 
Kum Desert and the narrow belt 
of verdure which extends between 
the desert and the northern base 
of the Kuren Dagh. The scenery 





* “The Keshef-rood rises in some springs near the ruins of Toos, and, flow- 
ing a few miles north of Meshed, runs through the Durbond Pass to Sarakhs ; 


near which it is joined by the Heri-rood, which river, after running 
winds to the north ; and the two after their junction are called the 
This flows through the desert, some 30 or 40 miles N. of the Kuren 


t Herat, 
1 
agh 


Mountains, and winds to the west parallel with it,” its course being marked 
by immense reed-beds, ends at Tejend, where there is some cultivation— 


‘ Clouds in the East,’ pp. 192, 193. 
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in this quarter is very fine, and 
widely different from the bare and 
arid aspect of Persia in general. 
Indeed even the southern side of 
the Kuren Dagh chain is destitute 
of wood, but along its entire nor- 
thern front this long range of 
mountains is clothed with forest 
from their base up to three or four 
thousand feet. In many parts the 
scenery resembles that of Norway. 
Every valley has a_ sparkling 
mountain-stream ; the river Lar, 
says Colonel Baker, “ appears the 
rfection of a salmon river ; ” and 
“salmon are found in nearly all 
the large streams running into the 
Caspian from the Caucasus.” 
Right along the narrow plain at 
the foot of the mountains, all the 
way from Kizzil Arvat to Sarakhs, 
at distances of seven or eight miles 
from each other, are to be seen 
the massive earthworks of the old 
Persian forts,—their line follow- 
ing the base of the hills, and, as 
a rule, marking the verge of fer- 
tility, the furthest point on the 
plain which the mountain-streams 
reach before being swallowed u 
in the sands. “ What a splendid 
district this would be under settled 
rule!” exclaimed Colonel Baker. 
But since then it has passed into 
Muscovite hands; and thus, as 
he foresaw, the Russians have 


acquired “a perfectly level, rich, 


and well-watered highway from 
the Caspian to Herat, with forts, 
that only want occupying, along 
‘the entire line.” 

In 1873, as until the autumn of 
1880, the Tekke Turcomans: were 
masters of all the country extend- 
ing along this Persian frontier ; 
and Colonel Baker had ample 
opportunities for forming a correct 
military judgment, both of these 
tribes and of their renowned steeds. 
There can be no doubt, he says, 
that the pasturage of the Turko- 
man Steppes is peculiarly favour- 
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able to the development of the 
horse ; and further, the Turcoman 
breed has been much crossed with 
the Arab stock. It is said that 
Tamerlane brought upwards of 
14,000 of the best Arab mares 
into this region; and both Shah 
Abbas and Nadir Shah imported 
many mares of the famous Nedjed 
breed. But the Turcoman horse 
is now quite a distinct race,— 
much larger than the Arab, and 
excelling the latter both in speed 
and endurance, In the races at 
Teheran, they always beat the 
Arabs, although a good Turcoman 
is scarcely to be seen at the 
capital. In appearance the Turco- 
man horse more nearly resembles 
the English thoroughbred, or race- 
horse, than any other, and is about 
the same height, or even stands a 
little higher. They have a peculiar 
fast and easy kind of walk, about 
five miles an hour, in which they 
do their long and slow journeys ; 
while the quick raids, even of a 
hundred aad fifty miles at a time, 
are made, with little halting, at 
a slow gallop. “A horse,” says 
Colonel Baker, “is not considered 
worth having that will not gal- 
lop forty or fifty miles without 
stopping. At Shahrood a man 
showed me a bad leggy specimen 
of a Turcoman which many peo- 
ple assured me he had ridden, on 
more than one occasion, from 
Meshed to Teheran, 550 miles, 
in four days. At first I received 
these stories of extraordinary en- 
durance with suspicion ; but from 
instances of the powers of these 
animals that have come under m 

own notice, I do not now discredit 
them.” At Kelat he saw some 
Turcomans who had ridden thither 
on a foray all the way from Merv 
in thirty-six hours on the same 
horses, Every horse is carefully 
tested, and his quality is exactly 
known by the tribe,—the usual 
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races being over long distances, 
of forty or fifty miles, while 
shorter races of five or six miles 


are employed to test speed. The 


Turcoman horse is quite as gentle 
as the Arab, and generally more 
quiet and sedate in his ways and 
habits, whilst equally courageous, 
“Their stamina and powers of 
endurance,” says Colonel Baker, 
“are certainly far in excess of 
those of the British thoroughbred 
horse.” Headds: “It is melan- 
choly for any one who knows how 
our Indian cavalry are mounted, 
to think that within easy reach 
there lies this splendid field for 
the purchase of the finest animals 
in the world, but which we per- 
sistently refuse to develop ;” onl 

because “it would interfere wit 

the Indian studs and their vested 
rights, which produce very bad 
animals at a ruinous cost.” On 
another occasion he says: ‘“ Why 
on these deserts the Arab horse 
should have grown into an ani- 
mal more like an English race- 
horse than any other in the world, 
but with powers of endurance pos- 
sessed by no other race, is beyond 
understanding. And here, while 
there is a perfect dearth of horses 
in India, any number may be pro- 
cured for a third of the sum giv- 
en for stud-breds or Australians. 
Yet we have never dug into this 
mine of wealth, and never shall, 
—for it will soon pass into other 
hands,” 

The Turcomans are not only 
muscular but heavy-limbed men,— 
like their horses, of far stronger 
build than the Arabs. They are 
also brave and hardy, with a bold, 
independent air. Their diet is 
most frugal, consisting chiefly of 
millet and milk ; and they move 
their camps from place to place as 
the season renders it convenient 
for getting pasture for their flocks, 
or for raising thé small grain-crops 
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that suffice for their needs. Colo, 
nel Baker says their tents are the 
most comfortable and convenient 
that he has ever seen; and when 
on military service no commissariat 
is needful for them, as each map 
carries with him what he requires, 
“Brave to a degree,” says Colo. 
nel Baker, “ usually armed with a 
lance, a sabre, and a double-bar. 
relled gun, often of Birmingham 
manufacture, and mounted on that 
splendid and enduring race of 
Arabs which now equal the Eng. 
lish thoroughbreds in size and 
resemble them in appearance, the 
Turcoman is the beau-ideal of a 
wild irregular horseman. At pre- - 
sent [in 1873], from want of organi- 
zation, they would fall an easy prey 
to any European army ; but should 
they ever come under European 
officers (a result which might easily 
be brought about), these 120,000 
magnificent horsemen—guarding, 
as they do, that great sea of desert 
which, extending from the Caspian 
to Balkh, now isolates Russia from 
Herat and India—would form 4 
splendid frontier force. If they be 
conquered, however, aud brought 
under Russian rule and leading, 
Affghanistan will lie at their mercy. 
These brave tribes are destined to 
play a prominent part in that great 
question which Time will unavoid- 
ably bring upon us in the East.” 
using his brief stay at Kelat, 
Colonel Baker ascended the hills 
within that vast natural fortress— 
which he calls “one of the won- 
ders of the world”—by a zigzag 
but fair path to the height of 1500 
feet, where he came upon some 


‘beautiful undulating downs of very 


considerable extent, and partly 
cultivated. There stood a vlogs 
and also the ruined palace of Nadir 
Shah, with the remains of a large 
well. In order to get a full view 
of the surrounding panorama, Col- 
onel Baker was cantering forward, 
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when his Khoord guide shouted to 
him to stop ; and in another mo- 
ment ye Saye) “T found a preci- 
pice of 1000 feet below me—the 
wall of the fortress; and such a 
yiew in front!” The air is so ex- 
tremely clear in northern Persia 
in the summer and autumn that 
mountains are discernible by the 
naked eye at the distance of 100 
miles, Kelat, as already men- 
’ tioned, stands at the northern base 
of the Kuren Dagh Mountains; and 
below and in front, far as the eye 
could reach, and stretching away 
northwards hundreds of miles be- 
yond the range of vision, lay the 
t Turcoman plains, the vast 
salt deserts stretching right away 
to the Oxus, and then on again 
for other 200 miles to the Jax- 


artes, or Sir Darya. These deserts 
were doubtless the bottom of an 
ancient sea, and there is quite a 
sea-look about their wide level 
expanse as it spreads up in a dead 


monotonous flat to the base of the 
Kuren mountain-chain, whose pro- 
jections, like rocky promontories, 
rise abruptly out of the waste of 
sands. Standing on the rocky 
northerr front of Kelat, Colonel 
Baker thus described the view :— 


“ Away to the E.S.E., and about 
sixty miles off, lay Sarakhs, as clearly 
visible as it had been only twenty 
miles distant. Thence the Tejend 
river could be plainly traced by the 
broad dark reed-bed that marks its 
course, running far out into the desert 
opposite Kelat, at a distance of about 
forty miles, but drawing slightly 
nearer to the mountains farther west. 

“* And there! Look there!’ ex- 
claimed my guide, pointing E.N.E., 
_ ‘do younot see? There is Merv! 

“T strained my eyes and struggled 
to believe that, on the far dim hori- 
zon, I did discern a darker, deeper 
shade ; and that—that was Merv—or 
fancy ; but somewhere there it lay.” 


Even at that time, Merv had 
become a familiar name in Euro- 
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pean newspa and a topic of 
public iatanusk in Waghand: in con- 
nection with the advance of Russia. 
Still more so was this the case 
among the Turcomans, and also 
among the Khoords and their Per- 
sian governors. The air was (even 
then !) full of the coming conflict 
between Russia and England. Uni- 
versally the people were in favour 
of England—often strongly so. 
The moment Colonel Baker entered 
the frontier region, he found this 
question in “high politics” the 
supreme topic of interest. At 
Bostam, near Astrabad, he found 
the governor a man of intelligence 
and of decided British proclivities. 
He said that he knew the north 
of Khorassan well, and had been 
to Merv, which he described as a 

erfect oasis; and he expressed 

imself as certain that the Rus- 
sians, havingreached the Oxus (by 
the capture of Khiva and Bok- 
hara), would soon push on to 
Merv. “Once there,” said the 
Persian governor, “they will bring 
a railway, and then Herat will go 
next.” It was strange to find that 
even the Alabama Treaty was 
known and talked of in those parts 
as a sign that the power of England 
was on the wane! Referring to 
that matter, the Khoord Governor 
of Mahomedabad (on the northern 
front of the Kuren Dagh) asked 
rather sarcastically, “Do you in- 
tend to give up India to the Rus- 
sians without fighting? Perhaps 
the Russians will not be content 
with tribute!” Colonel Baker 
found it a hopeless affair to explain 
the Alabama indemnity to a fight- 
ing Khoord chief ; but he echoed 
(we fear not very sincerely) the 
stereotyped arguments with which 
our people love to console them- 
selves: “The Russians,” he said, 
“are a long way off, and the t 
steppes between are difficult to 
march over.” 
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‘¢ © Yes,’ was the Khoord chief’s re- 
ply: ‘“‘ten years ago the Russians 
were a long way off this place ; but 
where are they now? They are at 
Samarcand ; they have taken Khok- 
and; and Bokhara is really theirs 
whenever theycare to take it [they 
did take ita short time afterwards}. 
Then, we heard that England had 
told the Russians that they must not 
take Khiva; but they took it. Now, 
they are on the Oxus. They have 
been to Kizzil Arvat, at the foot 
of the very mountains, and have 
burnt it. Soonthey will come to 
Merv; and two or three years after 
that they will come to Herat. Do 
you think all the people you have con- 
quered in Hindostan will be as quiet 


as theyare now, when Russia is at 


Herat ?” 

Any one who has met Russian 
officers of the armies of Turkestan 
or the Caspians, knows with what 
keen longing and imperious desire 
the crowning of their labours in 
the steppes is looked forward to 
in the descent into Southern Asia, 
and especially upon India. Every- 
where conversation turns upon this 
subject. When Colonel Baker was 
dining at the house of the Post- 
captain of Ashourada, his Russiar 
hostess (Madame Sideroff) inter- 
rupted some courteous common- 
places by exclaiming, “It is all 
nonsense! England and Russia 
are natural enemies. Their inter- 
ests are, and ever must be, an- 
tagonistic; and it is no use 
pretending that it is otherwise.” 
“There can be no doubt,” adds 
Colonel Baker, “that in Central 
Asia this view is generally held. 
Russia holds nearly all the north 
of Asia,—for the most part a 
barren waste ; while in the south 
lie India and China—a paradise of 
fertility and wealth in Russian 
imaginations. Talk of India and 
the South to a Russian officer 
whose lot is cast in these dreary 
solitudes, and his eyes glisten again 
as he tells you strange stories he 
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has read and feasted upon of all its 
geist oriental luxury and riches, 

isguise it as we may—plan ag 
we may in London rear St Peters. . 
burg—to the hard workers in these 
desert wilds, India is the Land of 
Promise which they some day hope 
to reach ; and as every decade sees 
their frontier-line approach nearer 
and nearer to India + many hun. 
dreds of miles, can we wonder that 
hope grows high within them ag 
the distant vision seems to draw 
so close, and that the desire to 
annex and gain fresh territory be. 
comes almost a mania?” 

No wonder that grave thoughts 
filled the mind of the British officer 
as he stood on the summit of Kelat, 
beside the ruins of Nadir’s palace, 
gazing out upon the great deserts 

ying a thousand feet below :— 


‘* After I had made my observa- 
tions, I sat for nearly an hour on that 
mountain-top in a dreamy reverie, 
The immense future political import 
ance of the scene which lay at my feet 
gave it an almost painful absorb 
interest. That great background 
mountains [on which he a 
one felt, the true old frontier of Per- 
sia ; and there again, to the east, I 
saw it running on, and knew that I 
was looking at Affghanistan with all 
its wild and thrilling memories. Then 
when my mind wandered to the 
“oo problem of the future, and 

thought of British and Russian 
notes and imaginary difficulties im 
defining frontier boundaries in these 
regions, the whole thing seemed 4 
farce, for Nature had drawn such & 
line more clearly than the hand of 
man could ever fashion it. Those 

iant mountains form the outer wall 
[ot Southern Asia] ; Tejend and Mery 
the advance-posts ; beyond these, the 
sea of desert stretching right away to 
the Oxus. If Russia had the 0; 
and a line were drawn between it 
Merv, what better boundary could be 
found? But Merv is the outwork of 
both Khorassan and Affghanistan; 
and if the outwork falls, Herat will 
soon fall with it.” 
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Events move fast nowadays, 

especially in the East. Only ten 
ears have passed since these 
memorable musings, i already 
Russia is mistress of the whole of 
that pleasant region ; and the line 
of the Russian railway from the 
Caspian by Kizzil Arvat, and along 
the northern base of the Kuren 
Mountains, runs at the very foot 
of that rock-fortress of Kelat, 
whose cannon (if it had any) could 
sweep the whole road or marching 
district below, up to the verge of 
the great deserts. Russia is now 
at Sarakhs ; and every onward step 
she takes in these regions brings 
her more soldiers, increased fight- 
ing power. The Tekke Turco- 
mans, vanquished by Russian can- 
non at Geok Tepe, partly remain 
in their old country as tax-paying 
subjects and potential soldiery of 
the Czar’s, and partly unite with 
their eastward kinsmen in accept- 
ing the Czar’s protectorate over 
the Merv oasis. They would have 
preferred to come under the pro- 
tection of England, or even (if 
England encouraged the project) 
would have become subjects of the 
Ameer of Affghanistan, whose 
territories border with the Merv 
oasis. Failing that, as a matter of 
course they have sided with the 
strongest, and now join the Rus- 
sians, And the Munscovite ad- 
vance upon India—now “ within 
a measurable distance,” to use a 
phrase of Mr Gladstone’s — will 
sweep southward to the Indus, 
swelled by the whole cavalry of 
the steppes, and by as —_ 
myriad hardy Persians and Aff- 
ghans both of which peoples have 
conquered India in the past) as 
Russia may care to enlist. 

We have already described, on 
the testimony of a highly com- 
petent judge, the splendid military 
material to be found in these Tur- 
coman tribes, now included within 
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the Russian boundary; but the 
whole fighting populationof Persia, 
as of south-western Asia generally, 
are ready to act as “free lances,” 
and follow to war and conquest an 
Government or leader who will 
hire their services. Observe, for 
instance, what happened between 
Valentine Baker and his escort of 
Persian cavalry. These were twen- 
ty of the wildest-looking troopers, 
mostly Tartars, but of mixed race, 
and who came from the Turkish 
frontier. “There was a very good 
material amongst them, both in 
men and horses.” When it was 
time for the escort to turn back, 
having fulfilled its mission, a de- 
putation from the troopers came to 
Colonel Baker and urgently begged 
to be taken on :— 

‘** Why not take us with you ?’ they 
said. ‘We have had no pay for six 
months. Give us a little pay, and we 
will follow you anywhere.’ 

“*But lam going a long way,’ I 
answered. ‘Iam going into Affghan- 
istan or into the Turcoman country: 
who knows? You are the Shah’s 
troops, and belong to Bostam. How 
could you come with me?’ 

“ * We don’t care in the least for the 
Shah,’ they returned, ‘Only give us 
some pay, 3nd we will follow you 
wherever you choose to lead us; and 
me will fight for you as hard as you 

ae 

‘* There were some splendid fellows 
— them, if only they had been 
drilled and disciplined. Several times 
afterwards, they sent me word that if 
I would only give them a little pay 
they were ready to go anywhere. 

‘‘ This incident showed me how easy 
it would be for any one having the 
command of sufficient money to raise 
an independent force of irregulars in 
Central Asia,—for they were nearly 
all the same. Only pay them, and 
they will follow you and ask no ques- 
tions.” —Pp. 158, 159.) 


Such is the formidable position 
‘which Russia has acquired upon 
the Affghan frontier, and such the 
forces with which she can hence- 
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forth menace and assail our Indian 
empire. The Russian advance goes 
on so rapidly that the arguments 
for inaction on our part, which 
found favour with the Gladstone 
Cabinet four years ago, have been 
silenced by the testimony of facts. 
At that time the Duke of Argyll 
thought it “smart” to ridicule 
the idea of a Russian advance 
upon Merv as a “Mervish” ap- 
prehension. Likewise, when the 
question of retaining our hold 
upon Candahar was under discus- 
sion a member of the Indian 
Council was so blind to what was 
coming, that he asked, “Is it pos- 
ible for any one to say that we 
now really ed a Russian inva- 
sion of India?. Has not our expe- 
rience during recent operations in 
Affghanistan, comparatively close 
to the magnificent resources of 
India, and the accounts we read 
of Russian difficulties when oper- 
ating against undisciplined tribes 
in ntral Asia, dissipated the 
apprehensions of the most invet- 
erate of Russophobists? . . . Is it 

ossible to apprehend that Russia 
is likely to subjugate or to influ- 
ence Affghanistan so as to make 
it a base for operations against 
India? . . . It is more than ever 
evident that any Russian advance, 
if indeed it is possible, would be 
made at great risk, and that it 
must be effected with so much 
slowness and deliberation as to 
give us leisure, twenty times over, 
to occupy any or all of the posts 
on the scientific frontier, and also 
Cabul and Candahar, before a 
Russian advance could have made 
itself felt.” Danger from Russia, 
he says, “is so remote, that its 
possibility is hardly worth consid- 
ering.” Another said, “ We may 
therefore conclude that Russia 
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will not now undertake any 
ation in Central Asia beyond thog 
necessary to chastise the Te 
Turcomans. : * 

Under the new position of af. 
fairs, it is of urgent importance 
that our rulers and people shonld 
give heed to the warning and ad- 
vice publicly tendered by the gal. 
lant soldier who is also our highest 
authority in military strategy, Tt 
was in 1878 that General fa 
delivered the first of his admira' 
Lectures on this subject before the 
Royal United Service Institution; 
but the subsequent retreat from 
Candahar, and abandonment of the 
scientific frontier by the Gladstone 
Cabinet,showed how deaf to reason 
men become under the influence of 
political frenzy and selfish partisan- 
ship. Sir Edward Hamley has now 
returned to the subject, and events 
have so fully followed his anticipa- 
tions that he need no longer fear 
lest his opinions be disregarded as 
those of “an alarmist.” Russia 
has completed her advance upon 
Affghanistan both from the north 
through Merv, and from the west 
up to Sarakhs; and from these 
two points she can march directly 
upon Herat, which has often been 
styled “the Gate of India,” and 
which, in truth, has held that char- 
acter in every invasion of India 
from the time of Alexander the 
Great downwards. 

Let us reproduce very briefly, ° 
the views of Sir Edward Hamley 
as to the measures for the defence 
of our Indian empire, which are 
now rendered necessary by this 
recent advance of Russia, and by 
the menacing position which she 
has assumed upon our Indian fron- 
tier. Affghanistan is a mass of 
mountains, a vast natural citadel, 
which intervenes between Upper 
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Asia and India; and, for a regular 
army, there is only one line of 
march through the mass of moun- 
tains to the Indus—namely, that 
which leads from Herat to Canda- 
bar. Herat—a strongly fortified 
city, which might be made impreg- 
nable, and lying in a broad and 
fertile valley whose produce would 
maintain an army—blocks the sole 
racticable entrance of an invading 
fost into Affghanistan; and Gen- 
eral Hamley holds that “a strong 
Power, thinking more of security 
than expense,” would and ought to 
defend Herat as a bulwark and 
ontpost of India. From Herat to 
Candahar is about 400 miles; and 
within two or three marches of 
Candahar, the road or marching- 

ound is crossed by the Helmund 
river at Girishk—a position which, 
“with the most modest precaution, 
is unassailable.” Here, then, at 
least, ought to be the British line 
of defence; with Candahar in rear 
of it, and with Quetta and the 
Pishin Valley as another strong 
position covering the upper or 
Affghan end of the Bolan Pass, 
and of the railway from Pishin 
to the banks of the Indus. The 
passes through the Suleiman moun- 
tain-range to the north of the 
Bolan are between 200 and 300 
miles in length, and most difficult 
of passage; so that Sir Edward 
Hamley would be content to de- 
fend them by means of intrenched 
camps placed so as to block their 
outlet to the Indus plain. Finally, 
for all these operations on the line 
of the Indus, our military base 
ought to be shifted from Calcutta 
to Kurrachee. As Sir F, Roberts ob- 
serves, in his Memorandum dated 
Ith May, 1880, “Candahar is 
being rapidly brought into com- 
munication with the main railway 
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system of India, and will soon be 
(as regards time) within a compar- 
atively short journey of the rising 
and ar chip seaport of Kurra- 
chee. is port must inevitably 
be the base of all military opera- 
tions undertaken in the direction 
of Candahar-Herat, which line, 
unless I am much mistaken, will 
henceforth be the theatre of any 
war carried on by us against the 
Affghans or Russians in Central 
Asia.” 

One difficulty to be encountered 
is, that in addition to the regular 
army of the invaders, whose move- 
ments could be counted upon, there 
would come a swarm of irregular 
horsemen, who could threaten our 
frontier even across the deserts of 
Beloochistan—a part of the frontier 
which is unassailable by a regular 
army. As Sir Edward Hamley 

oints out, it was a feature of Sko- 

eloff’s plan to “ organise masses of 
Asiatic cavalry, and, hurling them 
on India as a vanguard, under the 
banner of blood and rapine, thus 
bring back the times of Tamerlane. 
Every one,” continued Skobeloff, 
“ who has concerned himself with 
the question of a Russian invasion 
of India will declare that it is only 


necessary to penetrate to a single 
pean of the Indian frontier to 
ring about a general rising. .. . 
Even the contact of an insignificant 
force with the frontier of India 


might lead to a general insurrec- 
tion throughout the country, and 
the collapse of the British Empire.” 

These swarmsof irregularcavalry 
which will accompany the Russian 
advance, together with the political 
necessity of excluding an enemy 
from Indian territory, constitute 
a very important point in the ques- 
tion of Indian defence; and it was 
partly on this account that we have 





1 See Lieut.General Sir Edward Hamley’s Lecture, p. 19. 
2 Quoted in Lieut.-General Sir Edward Hamley’s.Lecture. 
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so fully described the Turcoman 
country and nomadic tribes which 
Russia has now conquered and in- 
corporated in her my ce between 
the Caspian and the Affghan fron- 
tier. e cannot but think that 
the more these facts are considered, 
the more necessary will it appear 
to keep a firm hold upon Herat, 
as the Gate of India, against the 
desolating swarms of cavalry from 
the North. Let it be remem- 
bered, as Sir Edward Hamley 
with great foresight remarks, 
that it is utterly hopeless for Aff- 

hanistan to remain independent. 

ooner or later, it must be occu- 
pied either by England or Russia; 
and should Russia be first in pos- 
session, we shall either have to 
drive her back beyond Herat, or 
else we shall lose India—even were 
it only in consequence of the 
trouble and expense of maintain- 
ing our rule in face of the unceas- 
ing intrigues and menaced attacks 
of Russia. With the Muscovites 
at Cabool and Candahar, our posi- 
tion in India would soon become 
untenable. It is easy to talk of 
the imprudence of our occupying 
thestrategic pointsin Affghanistan ; 
but surely, if Russia can occupy 

laces so far from her frontier as 

erv and Sarakhs, it ought to be 
much easier for us to occupy Can- 
dahar and Herat. Moreover, as 
Sir Edward Hamley argues, the 
question is not as to whether Eng- 
land should occupy these places or 
not, but whether this is to be done 
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before the Russian attack upon 
India begins, or after a war in 
which that attack has been repelled, - 
As Sir Lepel Griffin says, “It is far 
easier to annex than merely to o¢. 
cupy;” and the whole course of 
Russian advance in Asia illustrates 
the truth of the saying. 

Let us conclude with the ho 
that the heart of our nation is stil] 
sound, and its spirit as brave and 
resolute as it was of old, and that 
history will not have to record, ag 
one chapter of our downfall, that 
the British Government was in- 
competent to maintain that great 
dominion in the East which in for. 
mer times a Company of British 
merchants had sufficed to conquer 
and establish. Meanwhile let us 
say Amen to the impressive words 
spoken by Colonel Malleson at the 
close of the very able Lecture of 
which we have made so much use: 
“ With all the earnestness of my na- 
ture, I pray that the rulers of Eng. 
land may yet listen to the voice of 
Sir Edward Hamley. I heard him 
four years ago, when he delivered 
that able lecture on the retention 
of Candahar, and I regretted as 
much as any man in this room can 
regret, that his advice was ne- 
glected. If his voice be unheeded 
now, the day will come when it 
will be too late to arouse from the 
stupor which now quenches the 
voice of the British nation, and 
when we may have only to lament 
the loss of that which we might so 
easily have preserved.” 





